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Lord Oppiliappan and Goddess Bhoomi Devi 
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(Tattvamuktakalapa sloka 1) 


“May this dark complexion of the body of the Enemy 
of Kaitabha (Lord Visnu) ensure multitudes of riches 
for us. This complexion flourishes by virtue of its constant 
acquaintance with the charm of the dark lily-like eyes 
of Goddess Laksmi, gets a helping hand from the clusters 
of bees hovering over the lotus-navel (of Lord Visnu), 
has its intensity augmented by the heavy garlands of 
Tulasi and robs the Kālindī (river Yamuna) of its 
splendour’’. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dr. V. N. Seshadri Acharya, a scion of a highly 
learned family, devoted to the propagation of Sanskrit 
and Vaishnavite philosophy over the past one century 
was, by profession, a professor of Sanskrit in Anna- 
malai University for a! out three decades. The world 
of Vaishnavism has known of the distinct contribution 
made towards our religion by his father Sri Navanitam 
Swami, and by his elder brother Sri V. N. Sriramadesi- 
kacharya. 


For his own part, Dr. Seshadriacharya has written 
a monumental work on the Sarvārthasiddhi of Sri 
Desika. It is the commentary on his verse work, the 
Tattvamuktākalāpa. Praised by pandits, this polemic 
work is, however, hardly studied or expounded, be- 
cause of its erudition and intricate dialectics. It is such 
a work that the author took up for deep research and 
has presented an academic thesis on diverse systems 
and Sri Desika's defence of Visishtadvaita against 
them. The book consistently summarises the paths of 
Bhakti and Šaraņāgati as issuing from the Visish- 
tadvaita concept of the Jiva Iswara relationship. 


We were fortunate to secure the services of two 
competent scholars to edit this book so as to make it of 
usefulness to students of Indian Philosophy. Dr. 
V.K. S. N. Raghavan (Dept. of Vaishnavism) and 
Dr. S. Padmanabhan (Dept. of Sanskrit) of the Univer- 
sity of Madras have done an admirable job, diligently 
ind enthusiastically. They have made the book more 
meaningful and more relevant by editorial touches on 
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the style and presentation. To these editors, we express 
our heartiest thanks. 


Dr. V. Varadachariar, a leading authority in the 
field of Visishtadvaita philosophy, was kind enough 
to provide a foreword to the book. As readers go 
through it, they would find this to be a unique fore- 
word. It is an essay on Indian Philosophy, to serve as 
a preliminary outline to enable a reader to follow the 
contents of the thesis and also the author's original 
contribution on the subject. The readers should then 
become quite familiar with the abstruse concepts of 
the different schools of thought and appreciate the 
worth of this publication. 


Sri Visishtadvaita Research Centre has great plea- 
sure in, and feels proud of, bringing outthis volume in 
its programme of useful publications. 


We wish to record our sincere thanks to The 
Dr. G. Srinivasamurti Foundation, Adyar, Madras for 
evincing interest to publish a book on Visishtadvaita 
Philosophy and rendering financial assistance for this 
publication. Our thanks are also due to Sri C. Rama- 
swami (author's brother-in-law), Madras who took 
special interest in the early release of the book and to 
M/s. Sundaram Charities, Madras for their financial 
assistance. In fine, we thank M/s. Avvai Achukoodam, 
Madras-13, for the neat printing and fine execution of 
this book. 


S. V. S. RAGHAVAN 
President 


Sri Visistadvaita Research Centre 
Madras-18 
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The Saptatiratnamālikā (45) 
of Prativadibhayahkaram Annan 


Our father, the late Dr. V. N. Seshadri Acharya, 
a Siromani and M.A, pursued philosophical research as 
his lifebreath tenaciously for years even while in fail- 
ing health with a weak heart, he having mastered 
Vedanta Šāstra after his study of granthacatustaya 
(the four masterworks to be studied by every Vaishna- 
vite) under his father and Acharya, Sri Navanitam 
Swami who is our Acharya too. 


Having served a few years in schools and from 1940 
in the Annamalai University, propagation of Sanskrit 
was his zealous goal. Piously disposed and spending all 
the waking moments, so to say, in useful work, his 
tongue constantly used to revel in revolving sweet 
verses of the Azhwars, Kurattazhvan, Bhattar or Desika 
with an inner mental delectation. He wished only to 
spend his retired life in a silent environment at his native 
place rendering services to Lord Oppiliappan like his 
own father teaching Sanskrit and Sastras to yearning 
students coming forward to him. 
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While he was working on this project on the Sarodr- 
thasiddhi, he received encouragement and helpful sug- 
gestions from several scholars of that time, such as Sri 
A. V. Gopalacharya, Advocate, Trichy, Panditaraja 
Sri D. T. Tatachariar of Tirupati, Rao Sahib Profes- 
sor M. R. Rajagopala lyengar and Professor R. 
Ramanujachariar. 


Weare very much indebted to Dr. V. Varada. 
chariar for his admirable Foreword. 


May the Lord be pleased with what little s service 
has thus been done at His Feet. 
e 
II adake: agi ag dem I 


Madras V. N. Vedanta Desikan 
V. N. Srinivasa Desikan 
V. N. Venkatanathan 


FOREWORD 


Dr. V. Varadachary 
French Institute of Indology 
Pondicherry 


Since the early times man inhabited earth, he 
noticed the surroundings, learnt about them and began 
making use of them for his own purpose. All men are 
not of the same kind. They differ from each other, in 
thought, word and deed. They display not only diffe- 
rences but variations and gradations. When more than 
one among them get together and give expression to 
their observations and the usefulness of things, they ex- 
hibit, such marked inclinations that very often, there is 
no agreement or unanimity in their views. It is in this 
manner man began to adopt reason as a meansto argue 
with others on topics concerning their welfare and 
well-being. There is no means to find out whether 
men had any concept of soul or its destiny. The word 
God was not used by them but they believed in some 
super-human power which controlled them and their 
activities. 

As years rolled by, inquiries started asto theirown 
way of living and the miseries which afflicted them 
from timetotime. They turned to a few pious men 
who werethen near them and got advice and counsel 
on the concept of soul and the need to realise its 
nature. Filled with knowledge, feeling and ability to 
convey them to others they realised that the souls are 
animate. The bodies of human beings and non-human 
beings are made of matter which is inert and dull but 
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gives the feeling of being animated. This must be due 
to the soul’s presence within the body. 


Many of such concepts and theories are found in 
the Vedas which are the oldest literature in the world. 
Especially, the Upanisads deal with them. The treat- 
ment of these matters is not in a particular order and 
is generally found in more than one Upanisad. At this 
distant modern period, it is impossible to indicate whe- 
ther these theories were pre-Vedic. Indian tradition 
however admits the Vedas as the most ancient literature, 
and beginningless and eternal. It is implicitly autho- 
ritative by not being the composition of any person. 
There are of course exceptions even among sections of 
Indians which hold that the Veda is the composition 
of God and therefore valid. Modern scholars are of a 
different view taking it to contain many parts which 
were composed by different authors called seers (mantra- 
drastárah) at different periods. 


Apart from the seers who are mentioned in the 
Vedas as visualisers of the mantras, there were many 
spiritually eminent sages who dived into the nature of 
reality and found the solutions, in the Vedas, for many 
problems which man has to face but from which he has 
to bear sufferings. Hopes were also shown to men but 
they were not final. 


It is in the light of these general observations that 
we find the beginnings of systematic and reflective pro- 
cesses to know the mysteries of life. The findings were 
many and mutually disparate. Canons of interpreta- 
tion of the Vedic passages were evolved. Prima facie 
views and settlements of the issues required a well- 
arranged procedure. More than one system arose to 
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accommodate all these. The adherents of the Vedic 
tradition devoted themselves to the recitation of the 
Vedic passages. Formulae were framed to find their 
use in performing the rituals in honour of deities who 
were many but were propitiated not all at a time but 
on occasions when the performers chose to worship them 
to gain particular ends, 


Notwithstanding the abiding religious fervour 
which permeated the entire society, sufferings, trials 
and tribulations assailed people who were then helpless 
without any one to give them succour. It is at this 
period that Jainism and Buddhism arose. Neither of 
the founders of these two religions left behind them 
any written record as to what they preached. The 
Jains were realists and the Buddhists idealists. While 
attempting to stress on the need to avoid misery, they 
had to warn their followers of the danger of indulging 
in the performance of acts which bound them to 
attachment for the world. This was interpreted by their 
followers as refraining from doing the rituals and rejec- 
ting the authority of the Vedas. 


This tirade did cause unrest among the traditiona. 
lists who began to condemn the tenets and practices of 
the followers of these two religions. The arguments and 
counter-arguments on both sides found their record- 
ings in literature. 


About the beginning of the Christian era, there 
was the rise of the systems of thought which came to be 
called darSanas. The tenets of each darfana assumed the 
form of sütras, laconic in form, demanding, in the subse- 
quent periods, expositions of them in works called Var- 
tika, Tika and Bhāsya. The darSanas got classified under 
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two groups called Nastika and Astika. The Nāstika 
denies and Astika affirms. What is denied or affirmed 
cannot be guessed at the present day. It could be the 
other world (paraloka) or God or authority of the Vedas. 
The sense of the world beyond or God did not find 
favour, for maintaining in the early periods, this division 
among the systems. Finally admission of the authority 
of the Vedas and rejection of it helped in identifying the 
systems as belonging to the Astika or Nāstika fold. 


In the light of this trait, the Nāstika systems are 
counted as three in number, namely Materialism 
(Carvaka), Jainism and Buddhism. All these denied 
the concepts of soul and God as held by the followers 
of the Vedas. The Nyaya, Vaisegika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mīmāmsā and Vedanta were taken to be included 
within the Astika fold. 


Things, which are held to exist in the world, are 
to be declared as existent permanently or non-eternally 
only with the help of pramdnas, which are the instru- 
ments of valid knowledge. All the schools of thought 
admit the ģramānas, though there might be disagree- 
ment on their number, The objects to be known with 
the aid of the pramánas are held, by the different schools, 
as externally real, non-eternal, phenomenal and empi- 
rically real. There is no unanimous opinion regarding 
the nature of soul, the knower. God is denied to exist 
in some and as omniscient controller in others. 


The materialists deny the existence of things which 
are beyond the reach of our eyes. The Jains, who are 
realists, adopt Anekāntavāda on the ground that noth- 
ing could be declared to have a particular trait. The 
works written by the Jain authors take the place of the 
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Vedas in their system. The Buddhists are grouped under 
two main heads as Hīnayāna (lower path) and Maha- 
yāna (great path). The former includes Vaibhāgikas 
maintaining reality of the world which has momentary 
existence, and Sautrantikas to whom world's existence 
is to be known only through inference. The Yogacara 
school, one of the Mahāyāna class, is idealistic, holding 
the world as existing only in the form of knowledge. 
The other school of the Mahayana is called Nihilism, 
denying total existence of the world and holding void 
(fünya) asthe reality. All these deny soul and God. 


The Buddhists, in particular, became formidable 
opponents of the Astika Darsanas, Nagarjuna (200 
AD), Asanga (400 AD), Vasubandhu (400 AD) Diñnaga 
(400 AD) and Dharmakirti (650 AD) were the most 
powerful writers on Buddhism. Their incisive argu- 
ments with logical acumen and devastating reasoning 
werc hard to meet and required, in the Astika camp, 
scholars skilled in advancing original and scathing 
attacks. Dharmakirti, in particular, was a hard nut 
to crack. 


About the beginning of the Christian era, the doct- 
rines of each of the Astika Darsanas yere codified in 
the Nyāyasūtras, the Vat$estkasūtras, the Yogasutras, the 
Mimamsasitras and the Brahmasütras by Akgapādas 
Kanada, Patarijali. Jaimini and Vyasa (identified with 
Bādarāyaņa) respectively. The Sankhyakdrika of Isvara. 
krgņa (250 A D) is the earliest work now available on 
the Sankhya system. The Sānkkyasūtras of Kapila are 
held to be of later period and therefore the early non- 
Sankhya writers did not attach validity to them These 
were commented upon by accredited scholars from 
time to time but these sütras do not teach the principles 


frequently to the views of other authorities mentioning 
their names. These sütras came into being at a time 
when Jainism and Buddhism were holding sway much 
tothe detriment of the practices of the followers of 
Vedic religion. This system developed theories which 
preached the Vedas as intrinsically valid and imper- 
sonal in character. Eagerness to maintain them made 
this system uphold the Vedic mantras as supremely 
important investing them with the power to grant the 
rewards for those who performed the rituals. Gods 
were denied complete existence, their place having been 
taken by the mantras. 


Šabarasvāmin's (200 AD) Bhdsya on the Mimdamsd- 
sutras was commented on by Kumārila Bhatta (600 
AD) and Prabhakara (650 AD) after whose names two 
schools of Mīmāmsā arose as Bhatta and Prābhākara. 
The scathing and relentless attack on the Buddhist ic 
doctrines are contained in the Slokavdrtika of Kumārila. 
He is virtually the beginner for the collapse of 
Buddhism in India, which had to find its escape to 
Tibet. Sàlikanàtha (700 AD), Pārthasārathi Misra 
(1050 AD) and many other eminent writers enriched 
thissystem by their valuable treatises. 


The Jianakanda of the Vedas is represented by the 
Upanisads which are counted as 108 in number. They 
are attached to the Rgveda, Suklayajurveda, Krsnayajur- 
veda, Sámaveda and Atharvaveda. The system based on 
these is called Vedanta. The Bhagavadgītā and the 
Brahmasūtras (also called as Vedāntasūtras) are also the 
basis for this system. These sutras were composed by 
Bādarāyaņa who is also known as Vyasa. Bodhayana, 
Brahmanandin and others are the names of ancient 
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writers of works on this system, but their works have 
not come down to us. 


The passages in the Upanisads do not offer any- 
thing like a systematic exposition of a single doctrine or 
body of doctrines which could be taken to represent 
particular concepts of Vedanta. The major Upanisads 
contain the views of many sages who were authorities 
on some ofthe different doctrines, The Vedànta school 
looks upon all the principal Upantsads, to whichever 
Veda they are attached, as conveying the basic theories 
on which the system is built later. 


Reality of the world, of the souls, and their inter- 
relation, unreal nature of the world and selves, differ- 
ence between Brahman, the Ultimate Reality on the 
one hand and souls and matter on the other, non- 
difference between them, and Brahman's sole existence 
to the utter exclusion of souls and matter are found 
treated in the Upanisads. All these could not be 
admitted to form part of any single system of Vedāntic 
thought. The only redeeming feature is the admission 
by all schools of Vedànta of Brahman which has attri- 
butes according to some schools, and which has none 
of them according to others. The schools of Vedanta 
which arose later are based on one or the other of the 
concepts mentioned above, but they could not reconcile 
all the passages to lend support to the cardinal doctrines 
of their own school. This at once is the basis for the 
rise of schools with the names Advaita, Visigtādvaita, 
Dvaita, Suddhadvaita, Bhedabheda and others. 


In order to maintain their theories, the protago- 
nists of the schools, classified the passages mainly as 
monistic and dualistic. The school of Advaitaclaims 
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undisputed authority for the monistic passage, relegat- 
ing the others as having secondary validity. The 
dualists do the same in the reverse way. There is no 
mention in the Upantsads of this division of the 
passages. It must be admitted that this division is 
only at the human level. However, eminent and 
learned he be, no. man can know Brahman as it is. 
Futility of man's quest is best revealed here. This 
division had to be made to maintain the central con- 
cept of the various schools. 


Chronologically, Sankara is the earliest Vedàntin 
to write commentaries on the Upanisads, the Bhagavad 
Gitd and the Brahmasütras. Earlier attempts were made 
to explain these texts but the records of such endeavour 
are lost. While Kumarila Bhatta gave a deadly blow 
to the Buddhistic anti- Vedic theories, Sankara crushed 
the nihilistic theory of Buddhism. Idealism of the 
Buddhists found room in Saükara's system in which 
Brahman assumed the place of knowledge. Brahman 
is without attributes and is the only reality. The world 
of animates and inanimates has only phenomenal 
existence and while dividing existence thus into 
absolute and phenomenal, Sankara paved the way for 
living a virtous life leading finally to absolutism. 


The relation between Brahman and the world is 
difference-cum-non-difference according to Bhartr- 
prapafica and other pre-Saükara writers. Brahman 
transforms into the world. This concept was revived 
by Bhāskara and Yādavaprakāsa who flourished after 
Sankara. The former held avidyā (nescience) as a 
limiting adjunct because of which Brahman becomes 
many in the form of the world and Brahman alone 
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remains with the disappearance of these adjuncts. 
Yādavaprakāsa, who is held to have been the first 
Vedanta preceptor for Rāmānuja, maintained the 
difference-cum-non-difference as naturalto Brahman. 
The world is only a transformation of Brahman on 
account of Sakti. 


Following the treatment of Vedànta by early 
writers like Bodhāyana, Tanka and others, inspired by 
the JVyáyatatttva of Nāthamuni, and indebted to the 
Siddhitraya of Yamuna, Rāmānuja laid the foundations 
of a system called later as Visistádvaita. The concepts 
were all old, some traceable to the Tamil composi- 
tions of the Alvars, but they received a refined treat- 
ment at the hands of Rāmānuja. The central doctrines 
developed by him are; Brahman has attributes and is 
identical with Sriman Narayana, world and souls are 
real, the relation between Brahman on the one hand 
and the world of animate and inanimate objects on 
the other is that between soul and body, Brahman is 
only one having the world as its attribute, thus giving 
the name Visistādvaita to the school, and Bhakti and 
Prapatti are means of getting liberation from bondage. 
His works are: 1. Vedárthasangrzha, 2. Srībhāsya, 
3. Vedāntasāra, 4. Vedāntadīpa, 5. Bhagavadgītābhāsya, 
6. Gadyatraya (comprising Sarandgatigadya, Sriranga- 
gadya and Sri Vaikunthagadya) and 7. Nityagrantha. 
Later writers like Parāsarabhatta, (1100 AD), Periya- 
vaccan Pillai (C 1200AD), Vātsya Varadācārya 
(C 1250 A.D.) Pillailokacarya (C 1350 AD), Vedanta- 
desika (1268-1369 AD), Manavalamamuni (1400 A.D) 
and a host of writers contributed to keep the system 
intact by commenting upon the treatises of earlier 

+ writers and writing independent works. 
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The Dvaita school of Madhva, Dvaitadvaita 
school of Nimbārka (C 200AD). Suddhàdvaita system 
of Vallabhacarya (1473-1531 AD), are the later systems 
of Vedànta all upholding the admission of a personal 
God in the form of Visnu. Vaignavism, as*ā religious 
creed, enters into these schools as also Rāmānujas, 
and has been the main basis for the upkeep of the 
theistic tendencies intertwined with the philosophical 
tenets. ; 


Apart from writing commentaries and sub-com- 
mentaries on the works of previous writers and inde- 
pendent treatises, some writers wrote works giving 
treatment to systems of thought which they followed: 
and also others. In the writing of the works of this 
kind, they adopted different modes. 


One of the kinds is to treat the system of thought 
ina graded manner, They are arranged in a particular 
order and are shown to represent a better stand than 
the one treated before it. Thesystem which the author 
upholds as the best comes at the end indicating that it 
represents the most perfect kind. The earliest work 
is the Atmatattvaviveka of Udayana (C. 1050 AD). The 
systems of Pūrvamīmāmsā, Buddhism, Sātkhya and 
others are shown to be inferior to that which follows it 
in the order of treatment and the Nyàya system is 
shown to be the most perfect. The Sanksepasdriraka 
of Sarvajfiātaman (900 AD) discusses the merits of the 
theories Árambhavada, Parinamavada and Vivarta- 
vada deserving greater importance-deserving a better 
status-in the order of succession. Madhava’s Sarva- 
dar$anasangraha (C. 1400 AD) treats the tenets of sixteen 
systems beginning with that of Carvaka and ending 
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with the Advaita school. The Prasthdénabheda of 
Madhusüdanasarasvati (C. 1600 AD) is similar to the 
work of Sarvajfiátman. 


The second kind of writing is represented in the 
works devoted to recasting or rewriting the already 
available texts on some system by weeding out what 
the authors considered as defective. Such texts were 
adopted by introducing changes in the concepts which 
they found necessary to take up as works representing 
their system. There are four works of this kind. The 
first is the Wyāyatattva of Nàthamuni, which is not 
extant and the citations from which are found in the 
works of Vedàntadesika. This work isa recast of the 
Nyàya system to suit the needs of the Vaigņava- 
siddhānta. The second work is Se$varamīmāmsā of 
Vedantadesika. This work, which is available only 
incompletely, demonstrates that the Pirvamimamsa 
system was originally intended to develop the theistic 
tendencies from the ritualistic point of view. The com- 
mentators on the Sūtras of Jaimini are shown to have 
missed this point and developed a non-theistic charac- 
ter for the system. The third work is the JVyáyapari- 
$uddhi, which gives a refined presentation of the Nyàya 
system of Akgapāda. The fourth work is the JVyàyasid- 
dháfjana which presents the metaphysical categories of 
the Vaisesika system as acceptable in the Vedic back- 
ground. God and soul get a refreshing treatment in 
this work. 


A third kind of work intends to attack the Nyāya- 
Vaisegika realism with relentless logic in order to up- 
hold the supreme position for Advaita among the 

` systems of thought. Sriharsa's (C. 1100 AD) Khandana- 
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khandakhádya, Anandajfiana’s(1200 AD) Tarkasangraha, 
and Citsukha's (1250 AD) Tattvapradīpikā represent 
this kind. The Satadi sant of Vedantadesika is intended 
to destabilise the citadel of Advaita. 


The fourth and last kind is represented by works, 
which, to a general extent, are encyclopaedic but in- 
tended to establish the system which the author follows 
as the more valid and therefore acceptable The works 
are written with a clear logical approach. The Tattva- 
sangraha of Santarakgita (750 AD) with the commentary 
Paficikà of Kamalasila (C. 770 AD) upholds Buddhism 
asthe best philosophical system among the various 
schools of thought which are shown to be baseless. 


Other works which are of a general kind and 
which treat the concepts of many systems of thought 
are; 


the Sarvasiddhántasangraha attributed to Sankara, 
the SaddarSanasamuccaya of Haribhadrasüri, (C. 1200 
AD), the Sarvamatasangraha of unknown author- 
ship, the Mānameyodaya of Narayanabhatta(C. 1600 
AD), and the Mànameyodayarahasyaslokavártika of 


century). 


To this kind belong two works of Vedāntadesika. They 
are the Paramatabhanga and the Tattvamuktākalāpa. 
In the former which contains 24 sections, all the schools 
of philosophy and religion wnich were in vogue during 
the period of the author are subjected to severe criti- 
cism and the Visistādvaita system is established as the 
logically stable. This is written in Manipravala 
(Sanskrit words mixed up with Tamil expressions). The 
other work which contains more than 500 Slokas distri- 
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buted among five sections, is a marvellous production 
of a more mature genius. No major theory on Šāstras 
especially, Nyàya and Vedanta is left out. Here is the 
treatment to the tenets dealt with by the different 
schools. The unusually large number of citations from 
sources unknown to most of us together with remarks 
and criticisms isstaggering. It is really doubtful whe- 
ther any scholar could master the contents of this work: 
To this kind also belongs the Pramdnanayatattvalokdlan 
kära of Vādidevasūri (1115 AD) a Jain writer, with his 
own commentary Syddoddaratnadkara upon it. This con- 
tains the names of many writers of the different schools 
whose works have not come down to us. 


A study of this work of Dr V. N. Seshadri Acharya 
would be fruitful when it is undertaken in the light of 
the foregoing account of the Indian systems of thought: 
The author had the initial advantage of being the son 
of the celebrated scholar, Sri Navanitam Krishnama- 
charya Svamin. In this background, he attained 
scholarship at home and also at the Raja’s College, 
Tiruvaiyāru where the foundations for Sastraic learning 
were laid by the reputed scholars like Madurantakam 
Veeraraghavacharya Svamin. He had Vedāntic learn- 
ing to the full from hisillustrious father. Studious by 
nature he had the advantage of close association with 
erudite scholars at the Annamalai University, where he 
worked in the Sanskrit Department. It is then nothing 
surprising, if he managed successfully to study the im- 
portant works on Sdstras especially, Nyàya and 
Vedanta. 


The work does not contain any indication to sug- 
gest that he chose to reproduce the passages from 
source-books verbatim. In fact, the treatment of the 
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matter is original, though the materials were taken by 
him from the source and subjected to a critical exami- 
nation. He has made judicious use of the texts of the 
Ācāryas, Rāmānuja and Vedantadesika. Among the 
works of ancient writers, mention must be made of the 
Tattvasangraha with Paficikā, works of Udayana and 
Sridhara, those of Kumārila Bhatta, Pārthasārathi- 
misra and Salikanatha, Sankara's Brahmasūtrabhāsya, 
the Advaitasiddhi, the Istasiddhi and the Tattvapradi- 
pika. Recent writers like Anantalvan of Mysore, 
Parakāla Svāmin of Mysore, and Uttamür Veeraragha- 
vacharya are to be mentioned here, whose contribu- 
tions have helped the author very much to shape his 
views and present themin acreditable manner. Yet, 
it is essential to state that the author was much indebt- 
ed, for the treatment of the matters in his thesis, to 
Vedantadesika’s Tattvamuktākalāpa with Sarvāriha- 
siddhi. All the same, the author deserves much credit 
for his original approach to the topics he had taken up 
for treatment and presenting them in the most apt 
manner. 


The work is divided into five chapters bearing 
the names Buddhism, Sankhya, Nydya- Vaisegika, 
Advaita and Visistadvaita. Advaita and Buddhism 
have received a very elaborate treatment. 


Buddhism is treated in four sub-sections each one 
devoted to the treatment of the doctrines of each of the 
four schools offering a critical study of them and finally 
rejecting them. Momentariness. idealism and nihilism 
knock at the basis of realism on which most other 
systems of thought are based with the exception of the 
Advaita school which too does not tolerate nihilism. 
These concepts are shown to be fanciful and merely 
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imaginary. Momentary feature cannot be totally 
denied, for flame in a lamp, cloud, flood and others 
which are ever-changing, could not otherwise be ex- 
plained. This does not suggest that non-momentary 
entities do not exist. Recognition is shown to prove 
that stability is at the basis of the worldly things. To 
deny perceptibility to the objects and maintain that 
they are only to be inferred is to deny recollection also 
which is formed on the basis of impressions formed on 
the strength of previous experience. It is proved ably 
by the author that identification of objects with their 
cognitions is dangerous, as continued rise of cognitions 
on the basis of impressions could not be explained. Im- 
pressions also could not rise without a substratum to 
rest on. Kumārilabhatta's seasoned arguments are well 
summarised, While refuting the nihilistic doctrine, the 
author has well explained the meaning of words tuccha 
and mithyā. Concept of the word samortisatya is sub- 
jected to acritical reasoning explaining the meaning- 
lessness nature of the formation of this word asthe 
Buddhists do. Incidentally, empirical reality (vyāva- 
hārika-satya) of the Advaita school is shown to serve no 
purpose. Nihilism and Advaitism are shown to be not 
much different from each other. The worth of the 
author’s treatment of this section is heightened by his 
citations from an ancient Buddhist work, the Tattva- 
sangraha of Santarakgita. 


The second section is devoted to a study of the 
doctrines of the Sātkhya system, which was the earliest 
school to stress on the aspect of consciousness of the soul 
and keep matter and its evolutes distinct from the 
former. The traits of soul, matter and the concept of 

. moksa of the former are critically examined. The 
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Sàhkhya system's attempt to employ inference to prove 
the tattvas is criticised and is shown to go against the 
proofs available from the $ruti for the same. The 
Vedantic school of Rāmānuja is shown to offer a better 
explanation and exposition of the evolution of each 
product from its cause belonging to matter, showing 
the wrong path taken up by the Sankhya system. 
Prakrti is shown to evolve under the control of God. 
Incidentally, the author discusses cosmology on the 
basis of the Upanisads. The author's treatment in this 
section bears the influence of his study of the Sarvār- 
thasiddhi, the commentary on the Tattvamuktākalāpa. 
Treatment of the Sankhya principles is elaborate as it 
should be, being very near to the Vedāntic doctrines, 


The Nyaya-Vaisegika theories and doctrines are 
then taken up for study. In the main, the author's 
treatment is confined to: 1. Atomic theory, 2. Parts 
and whole, 3. Criticisms of Satkaryavada and concept 
ofsoul. The atomic theory is intended to show that 
the world when destroyed would leave behihd number- 
less atoms, which are eternal, The whole theory of the 
atoms and the production of the dyad and triad from 
atoms are metaphysical. Mere reason cannot prove any- 
thing and if at all it does, it must stop at a stage and 
cannot proceed further without explaining that stage. 
The defence put by the Nyàya writers is proved to be 
shallow. and does not merit serious consideration. Seven 
reasons are Said to have been offered by the Nyàya 
school to maintain that the partsare different from the 
whole. Vedantadesika is shown to have offered a fit- 
ting rejoinder, proving the hollowness of the Nyàya 
theory. Brushing aside all possible objections which 
the Nyaya school puts forth in defence of its theory, 
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it is shown by the author that this concept of parts 
and whole is buried with Ārambhavāda, which also is 
baseless. Treatment of this matter is rather elaborate. 
In this sequel, the Visigtādvaitins put forward their 
own theory of satkāryavāda. With great care, the author 
enumerates four reasons for dismissing the concept of 
the universal (jäti) which the Nyàya school upholds. 
Sound treatment is given to the nature and function of 
the sense organs admitted in the schoolof Visistadvaita, 
rejecting the Nyāya theory on them. Refutation of the 
Nyāya concept of soul leads the author to offer a brief 
estimate of the Visistādvaita theory of soul in bondage 
and final release. 


The author's treatment of the Advaita system is 
more elaborate than that of others. He has wisely and 
cautiously made use of the Advattasiddhi of Madhu- 
südanasarasvati for presenting the Advaita doctrines. 
The Laghucandrikā, a commentary on this work by 
Brahmànanda is made use of for explaining the passages 
in the Advattasiddhi. While controverting the concepts 
of the Advaitin, the author advances arguments which 
are based on a critical study of the Sribhásya with the 
Srutaprakásikà, and the Adhikaranasārāvali of Vedanta- 
desika. 


Treatment, which the author offers for certain 
fundamental doctrines of Advaita is based on the works 
of other schools like the Slokavārtika of Kumārilabhatta 
and the Prakaranapaficikà of Salikanatha. 


It is hard to pick out, from among the topics dealt 
with here, any one or two as most outstanding, as all 
are equally well presented with clarity and precision. 

` Among the numerous topics, the following have been 
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dealt with elaborately, with a wealth of arguments to 
demonstrate the standpoint of Visigtàdvaita: 
Brahman has no attributes 

Nature of nescience 

Anirvacaniyakhyati 

Akhaņdārthavāda and 


Illusory nature of the world 


repo No 


The author discusses the difference between the con- 
notations of the passages in the Upanisads which speak 
of Brahman as saguna and nirguna. There is no room 
for ambiguity in the author's explanation of the canons 
of interpretation (Nyàyas) adopted in these passages. 
Similar is the treatment given to the study of the 
nature of nescience and anirvacaniyakhyatt. 


The Upanisadic passages like “tattoamas” and 
"satyam jiidnam anantam brahma” are cited by the 
Advaita school to prove identity of Brahman and jīva, 
and Brahman as having no attributes. Secondary 
denotative power (laksanā) and the principle of gram- 
matical coordination (sāmānādhikaranya) are worked 
upon by them to maintain their Siddhdnta in the light 
of the imports of these passages. The second passage 
contains the words satyam, jfiānam, anantam and brahma, 
all of which are explained to have only one sense 
namely Brahman. The other words do not have any 
sense to convey except that which is excluded from 
*not — that", satya mcans that which is different from 
asatya. Thus there is no meaning for each word which 
is a part (khanda) of the whole passage. In support of 
their view, the Advaitin brings in the concept of in- 
determinate perception (nirvikalpakapratyaksa). The 
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author explains the concept of this perception and 
concludes in favour of admitting the Visistadvaita 
views. The akhandārthavāda gets a lucid treatment 
leading to its refutation. The passage of the Upanisad, 
"brahmaiva bhavati" is treated in a scholarly way by 
citing the passages from the Mundakopanisad (3.1) and 
the sütras from the Dyubhvadhikarana of the Brahma- 
sütras. Sufficient justice is done for the interpretation 
of the word eva in the sense of like. 


The author takes up then the study of the Visist- 
ādvaita system. The concepts and theories of Bud- 
dhism, Sankhya, Nyàya-Vaisegika and Advaita have 
been subjected toa critical study. They were refuted 
andin the process of refutation, the Visistadvaita 
approach has been indicated with reference to them. 


At the outset, the interpretation of the passages of 
the Upanisads is taken up. All the diverse kind of pas- 
sages which the Advaita school took up for study and 
upheld the autbority for monistic passages are shown 
to be of utmost validity only for the system of Rama- 
nuja who reconciles them with the help of passages 
treated as ghataka arranging the diverse passages in a 
manner to show that there is nocontradiction between 
one kind of passage and another. 


The body-soul relation (Sarira-Sariribhava) between 
the world of selves and matter and Brahman on the 
other offers a satisfactory and accommodating expla- 
nation, where abheda-, bheda- and ghataka-Srutis find a 
harmonious import to convey Brahman as both the 
material and instrumental cause of the world. Crea- 
tion and destruction means change in the material 
cause. Brahman, with the animate and inanimate 

lv 
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Objects, undergoes change. Change takes place in the 
inanimate part. 


Sadotdyá is interpreted by the author to prove 
that it favours Visistadvaita tenets. If gold is the 
material cause and the effects of it are chain, bangles 
etc, it does not mean thechain and other products 
made of gold are unreal. How do we speak of the 
chain, bangles, ring? We say that there is a golden 
chain, golden bangle and golden ring. If these are un- 
real, how could the use ofthe word gold be justified. 
Are we not distinguishing them from the silver chain, 
silver ring and others? It is evident, that the material 
cause continues to exist with the effects — bangles, 
chain and others. Sadvidyā is thus in favour of Visis- 
tadvaita doctrine. 


If God hascreated the world, and is the primary 
agent for every occurrence, how is that he allows 
people to suffer? To this, the Visigtādvaita school gives 
the following answer. If Brahman isthe inner and sole 
controller of worldly occurrences, it does not mean that 
the selves became active like the inanimate things such 
as machines do under the control of a human agent. 
The soul must have agency to act as it likes. What then 
is the role played by God? Attempts are made by the 
souls to achieve something good or bad. The initial 
stage is marked by the soul getting active in its attempt 
to get at its pursuit. This endeavour is purely due to 
the result of the deeds done by the soul previously, 
God does not interfere with this work. He permits the 
soul to continue the work at the next stage. He rewards 
the soul with benefits at the third and further stages, if 
the pursuit of the soul is good or gives punishment, if 
itis bad. Then the author takes up a brief discussion 
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on the five forms of God, Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, Antar- 
yāmin and Arcā. 


A doctoral thesis should not be expected to con- 
tain a detailed account of all the topics relating to each 
system. Closely following verbatim the authoritative 
texts. the author has made a very good contribution 
with his remarks, critically examining the information 
contained in the source-books. The topics that are 
abstruse are made intelligible using a simple and easy 
flowing way of writing. A reader, sympathetic to 
appreciate writings of this kind, is sure to have a clear 
understanding in these arguments. 


This work, which the author submitted as his thesis 
for his Ph.D. Degree of the Annamalai University isa 
deserving addition to the Visigtādvaita literature. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hindu thought, in the ultimate analysis, is 
Vedanta philosophy. The philosophy of the Vedanta 
has been variously interpreted, and of the divergent 
modes of interpretation, Advaita, Visistádvaita and 
Dvaita are the important systems. Though every one 
of these could legitimately claim to be a faithful re- 
presentation of the Upanisadic thought, and though 
mighty intellects like Vacaspati Misra, Venkatanatha, 
Jayatirtha and others have sought, with considerable 
skill, to justify the claims of their respective system to 
be the true expression of Vedàntic thought, there isa 
widespread opinion among many in India and abroad 
that Vedànta is Advaita. Many circumstances are 
responsible for this notion. Among others there is the 
accident of Western orientalists coming into contact 
first with the Sankara school of Vedanta and popula- 
rising it among the Western thinkers. Though there 
were authentic, and faithful, expositions of Vedanta 
doctrine, they were only tardily recognised. The 
Visistadvaita of Rāmānuja and the Dvaita of Madhva 
have not secured the attention they deserve. They 
have suffered considerable neglect. The wealth of 
philosophical literature of these schools remains un. 
explored and thus not available to the public. What 
may happen to a system of philosophy, if its lite- 
rature remains inaccessible to all but a few, can be 
imagined from the fate that has overtaken the 
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systems of Bhedébhedavada of Bhaskara and Yādava- 
prakása which were once the powerful schools of 
Vedanta, judging from the care taken by Sudarsana- 
süri to refer at the end of some adhikaranas in his 
commentary on the Sribhdsya to the views of the 
Bhedabhedavada. 


The author therefore feels that it is a duty cast 
on serious students of Indian thought to present an 
authentic version of Visigtādvaīta philosophy. The 
attempt must at once be constructive and critical-a 
critical account of rival theories and a lucid presenta- 
tion of its main doctrines. In this he has mainly 
followed the line of the Sarvarthasiddhi — the commen- 
tary on the Tattvamuktdkalapa. Both the text and 
commentary are the works of the polymath poet- 
logician, Vehkatanatha, otherwise known as Vedànta- 
desika (1268-1369 A.D.), the greatest thinker after 
Rāmānuja. 

In his concluding remarks, in the 7 attoamukta- 
kalāpa, Vehkatanàtha has drawn attention to some of 
the salient features of the Visistādvaita which consti- 
tute its special merit. In this system, nothing in the 
universe apprehended uniformly by one and all, is 
denied an existence, as is done by the Advaitin and 
the Buddhist, using the analogy of the snake in a mis- 
taken rope and of objects seen in our dream-visions 
respectively. Nor does it (the system of Visistadvaita) 
fail to take advantage of the simpler among given 
hypotheses in respect of things whose existence needs 
proof only by the testimony of inference. To quote 
an example: the view of the Nyàya-Vaisegika that the 
atom — the final limit of the small size — which is 
proved by inference to be one-sixth part of the particle 
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seen in the passage of the sun's rays from the roof, is 
not acceptable to the Visistádvaitin, the reason being 
simplicity in holding the visible particle itself above 
referred to, as the final limit of small size. 


Atheism could find no place in the system of 
Visistādvaita. In matters that could be decided only 
by Sdstra, that is Veda, the underlying meanings of 
which could be ascertained only with the help of 
Upabrinhana-s like smrti, ttihdsa, purána etc., and reason- 
ing that would refrain itself when it is about to go 
against the Veda, the Veda is held as the supreme testi- 
mony. Having these as his fundamental tenets, the 
Visistàdvaitin proceeds to argue, to arrive at decisions 
and to scrutinise the arguments of others. 


But the Mimàmsaka, taking no notice of innumer- 
able and unequivocal Vedic statements and inter- 
preting some of them in his own way to suit his own 
purpose, declines to accept the existence of an almighty 
God. The power and privilege of giving the fruits of 
the deeds — meritorious or otherwise, are attributed 
to those deeds themselves. Thus, despite his upholding 
the Veda as the supreme authority, the Mimamsaka 
proved himself a worse atheist. Such flaws and ble- 
mishes (as found in the views of Mimamsaka) cannot 
be found in the system of Visistadvaita propagated by 
Nathamuni (950 A.D.), supported by a number of 
treatises by Yamuna (1000 A.D.), and well-preserved 
and elaborated by Rāmānuja (1017-1137 A.D.): 
dyste'pahnuty-abhāvāt anumiti-visaye laghavasydnapdayat, 
Sastrenatvdvaseye — vihati-virahite nāstikatva- prahānāt; 
nāthopajītam  pravrtlam bahubhir upacitam yamuneya- 
prabandhaih, tratam samyag yatindratr idam-akhila-tamah- 
karšanam daršanam nah.' 
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“The logical subtlety, metaphysical profoundity, 
poetic genius, unrivalled skill in debating and present- 
ing arguments, devotional earnestness, and uncommon 
mastery of poetics and dialectics”? — a rare combina- 
tion of these, that could scarcely be found anywhere- 
else, is Venkatanātha. 


Venkatanatha (1268-1369 A.D.), on his part did 
his best to establish the Visistādvaita system with his 
numerous works, (i) the Tattvamuktākalāpa, with the 
Sarvárthasiddhi a commentary thereon, to serve as an 
armour to defend the Darsana against the charges that 
may be levelled against the system, and (ii) the Sata- 
düsani—a tool to criticise the Advaita,! being chief 
among them. Such debates can never end; the last 
word has not been said; but the author of the Sar- 
vdrthasiddht has anticipated quite a large number of 
criticisms that Rāmānuja's system will have to answer; 
and he has answered them consistent with the state of 
philosophy in his time. Such an intellectual discussion 
alone can keep the flame of philosophical quest ever 
burning. Thelanguage and the spirit of the thesis 
will have to be understood in this background. 


In expounding this work the author wanted to 
consult the Anandadāyinī (a lucid and exhaustive com- 
mentary on the Sarvárthasiddhi) which was being 
printed and published by the University of Mysore; 
but the later portions of the above commentary were 
not published by then, and hence the author had to 
consult the later chapters of the Anandadāyinī only in 
the manuscript form. 


While describing the various arguments advanced 
by Venkatanatha, the author has explained in detail 
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the relevant technical terms and the Vedic and other 
pramāna-s, and has also introduced each system with a 
concise account of its tenets. The concluding chapter 
seeks to present a succinct account of the Visistadvaita 
system, the path it suggests for deliverence, and the 
philosophy of life it embodies. The following are some 
of the principal topics dealt with in this book: 


l. Buddhist's view of momentariness of all things 
and the theory that thesubstratum is no more than an 
aggregation of qualities. 


2. Sautrantika’s representation: things being 
imperceptible are inferred by their forms imprinted in 
the cognitions. 


3. The Yogācāra's theory of the phenomenality 
of the world. 


4. Mādhyamika's Šūnyavāda. 


5. Satkāryavāda of the Sankhya and of the 
Visistàdvaita. 


6. Sankhya’s reliance upon inference. 


7. The Sātkhya conception of evolution of the 
universe from Prakrti. 


8. The Nyàya-Vaisesika theory of evolution of 
the universe from atoms. 


9. The Nyāya-Vaisegika conception of the whole 
and parts as different entities. 


10. The Nyāya-Vaisegika view of the soul and its 
liberation. 
Il. The Advaitia doctrine of non-dualism. 
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12. Principles of Apaccheda, Upakrama or Utsarga- 
pasada as applicable in the context of Saguna-Sruti and 
Nirguna-$ruti. 


13. Appearance of indefinable object during the 
illusions. 


14. Prabhakara’s and Visigtadvaita’s explanation 
of illusion. 


15. Advaitins view on indeterminate cognition. 


16. Visigtādvaitin's conception of tattva, hita and 
purusartha. 


17. Brahman as being both the material and the 
efficient cause of the universe. 


18. The relation between Brahman and the uni- 
verse is similar to the body-soul relation. 


19. The means of liberation. 


20. The state of liberation. 


NOTES 


l. Tattvamuktākalūpa, V. 133: 
qisa maagaas sTaa<saraqrara 
retard faefafacee aaraa 1 
aAa aghe argued: 
smd arradrāftgafadaa: wy ga a: N 


2. Saptatiratnamalika, 48: 
aaia: sepu a È Gene sae i 
aaa aw feat cater aaka: Feu quera 


BUDDHISM 


2.1.1 General Principles of Buddhism 


The four schools of Buddhism, namely, Vaibhagika, 
Sautrāntika, Yogācāra and Mādhyamika, in spite of 
many differences in their principles, have some agree- 
ment in their viewpoints: (1) all entities are imperma- 
nent, transitory and in a continuous state of change; 
(2) apart from the flow of cognitions, there is no soul 
or dtman as the seat of cognition or consciousness. 
Unlike the two latter Buddhists, the Vaibhàsika and 
the Sautrantika hold both mental and physical entities 
as real and existing. The Vaibhagika contends that all 
external objects are real and apprehensible by per- 
ceptions generated by the sense organs. Space and 
nirvana are, according to him, eternal; matter and 
mind which is not an entity distinct from the so-called 
soul or dtman, are impermanent and momentary. For 
the reason that some entities are held as permanent 
and non-momentary, the Vaibhàgika is condemned 
even as a non-Buddhist by his colleagues who uphold 
the momentariness of all existing entities. 


2.1.2 Atomic Theory of Vaibhāsika and Sautrāntika 


The Vaibhāgika and the Sautràntika maintain the 
theory of atomism as Nyāya-Vaisegika does, Apart 
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from the five kinds of special atoms which constitute 
the five sense organs, there are four kinds of atoms — 
those of earth with colour, taste, smell and hard touch; 
those of water with colour, taste, cohesion (sneha) 
and touch; those of light with colour and hot touch. 
and those of air with the nature of touch and motion; 
Ether is not recognized as an element, like the earth 
and the other three. The aggregation of those similar 
atoms results in the formation of the phenomenal 
objects, like the mountain, the ocean, fire and cyclone 
respectively, which are denominated as "aggregate of 
elements" (bhüta-sangháta). From the elements (bhüta), 
the bodies (bhautika) like our physical body (Sarira), 
the senses (indriydnt), the pot and others are generated. 
There is no *whole', distinct from the aggregate of the 
component parts; hence there is no colour in the 
*whole' distinct from that of the parts. It isthe colour 
of the parts which makes the 'whole' visible. All the 
so-called qualities like colour, smell, touch, etc., that 
exist in the parts appear to exist in a seeming 'whole' 
also which by itself has no separate existence apart 
from the parts. The existence of variegated colour 
(citra-rüpa) of the Nyaya-Vaisegika’s conception, for 
example, in a cloth that consists of yarns of six diffe. 
rent colours is disproved by the Buddhists saying that 
“if it is variegated, it cannot be one also. If it is held 
as one, then it ceases to be variegated. To say that 
it is one and at the same time variegated also is an 
amusing novelty." 


2.1.3 The Buddhistic View of the Identity of Substratum 
and Attribute is Untenable 


The contention of the Buddhist — that apart from 
and underneath such phenomenal sensations as colour, 
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shape, size etc., which we experience, when we see a 
jar, a cloth and the like, there is no substratum or 
thing-in-itself which possesses these so-called attri- 
butes — is not tenable. To use Western phraseology, 
the Buddhist is a phenomenalist, one who holds the 
doctrine that phenomena like colour, shape, etc., are 
the only objects of knowledge and that there is no such 
thing as noumenon or thing-in-itself or substratum 
devoid of all phenomenal attributes. The opponents of 
the Buddhists attempt to disprove this contention with 
the following question. The cognition that recognizes 
that ‘I now touch the same thing which I saw yester- 
day,' evidently proves the difference between the attri- 
butes and their substratum (dharma and dharmi). Here 
the function of the two sense organs — the eye and the 
sense of touch — are both in relation to a particular 
thing. That cannot be either colour or touch since 
both of them cannot be comprehended by a single 
sense organ. This recognition presupposes a thing, 
(i) distinct from these objects and the two different sense 
organs, and, (ii) capable of comprehending all these 
different objects, in consequence, of which, that thing 
is regarded as a separate entity named 'ātman" or soul 
— an eternal one.’ 


2.1.4 Three Corner Stones of Buddhism 


As a matter of fact Buddhism (of those other than 
the Vaibhasika) is based on three corner stones — 
nothing is permanent, nothing has any self or inner 
substratum, and nirvāņa is tranquility." According to 
Yamakami “these three principles are the funda- 
mental tenets of Buddhism which distinguish it from 
all other religious systems in the history of the world. 
According to the Buddhist there is no being, but 
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there is only becoming. All individual objects are 
unstable, and ephemeral. Everything, be it a person, 
a thing or God, is therefore merely an aggregation of 
component elements. Further in all individuals, with- 
out any exception, the relation of their component 
parts is eternally changing and is never the same even 
for the two consecutive moments. Putting together 
implies becoming, becoming means becoming diffe- 
rent, and becoming different cannot arise without a 
dissolution — a passing away which must inevitably 
and finally be complete. 


2.1.5 Momentariness of Things Explained 


The Buddhists illustrate their doctrine as follows: 
the body of any sentient being grows or diminishes 
during a given period of time. The growth is duc to 
taking foods that are conducive to its growth. Ifa 
being fasts a day or two, the diminution in the body is 
remarkably visible. Hence it is clear that the body of 
every sentient being either grows or emaciates as the 
case may be;onlysuch variations in size are invisible 
and inscrutable since the variations are very small. 
Growth or emaciation occurs only in small degrees. 
When we observe a tank during a period of rain, we may 
not notice any increase in the volume of water. But 
after sometime, the rise of the water level is clearly 
visible. In the same way, due to the evaporation of the 
water in the summer when the Sun shines with scorching 
rays, water gradually diminishes, and this we are able 
to recognise only after a good amount of water has 
gone out by evaporation. If we take away just a tea- 
spoonful of water from a tub containing a large 
volume, say, 10 gallons of water, the diminution in 
volume is not noticeable. But if onc or two gallons of 
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water are removed from the tub, it becomes noticeable. 
The movement of the sun, the moon or the stars is not 
apparent except when the distance is appreciably 
large. If we take away some sand from one sandy 
spot, the difference is not apparent. It is only when 
the amount is appreciable that the difference is 
obvious. 


Thus all things, the Buddhist says, irrespective 
of their being sentient or non-sentient, undergo a 
change which, because it is often of a trifling magni- 
tude, is not always perceptible. As Rhys Davids points 
out, a change ultimately results in the death of the 
beings. For this reason, the Buddhists are often deno- 
minated as ‘vaindSikas’. The Nyaya-Vaisegika holds 
that the atoms which are the ultimate units are not 
capable of further division and hence eternal. But 
dyads (dvyanuka) produced by the combination of two 
atoms may undergo destruction and bereduced to atoms 
which are eternal entities. So they are often called 
‘ardha-vaindSika’. Though the colour and the touch 
of an object are cognizable by different sense organs, it 
does not disprove our theory, say the Buddhists, for 
they could be cognized in different phases ofthe same 
thing, and consequently there is no impropriety in the 
cognition ‘I touch what I saw yesterday’. When the 
thing is not in an aggregate state, its socalled parts are 
cognizable by different sense organs and when they are 
in an aggregate condition, the thing becomes cognizable 
by more sense organs than one. 


2.1.6 An Entity Could only be Momentary; the So-called 
Eternals are Nothing but Non-existents 


The Buddhists invariably hold that all the exist- 
ing things in the universe are momentary in the sense 
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that everything exists just for a moment and then 
perishes giving room to another, which resembles the 
previous one but is not the same. They say that there 
is nothing eternal (as contended by other schools of 
thought). Ether (Gka$a) cannot be eternal as held by 
some, nor is it even an entity since it has no “power of 
effecting a thing" (kurvad-rüpatva). It will be a case 
analogous to that of a barren woman's son. ‘That 
form of a thing which perishes after its production is 
called ‘moment’ (ksana) and the thing which has this 
form is called ‘momentary’ (ksanika).* 


2.1.7  Substratum and Attribute are not Mutually Distinct 


In fact, svartipa and svabhāva are not two different 
things for the Buddhist canon. This so-called diffe- 
rence is only a wrong assumption as when we speak of 
the “body of the stone-image” (Sild-putrakasya $arira). 
If ether and such other things are regarded as not 
created and hence eternal, they must be regarded as 
being ‘‘non-existent”; and if they are regarded as 
‘existent’ they must be momentary and they cannot 
escape being momentary. If momentariness be ruled 
out, so should existence also be ruled out. When things 
perform a fruitful act, they do it either successively or 
simultaneously. A jar is never perceived at one and 
the same time as having wine, water and another 
liquid. It could do so only successively. The jar con- 
taining water is cognized as such and we can, in that 
case, say that the jar performs two functions simultane- 
ously, viz. bringing about its cognition and having water. 
Also the potter who makes a jar, a plate and a third 
object performs these acts only successively. No third 
kind of activity is possible. When such activities of the 
two types, namely, successive or simultaneous are ruled 
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out in the so-called eternal things, like ether, space, 
time, etc., its probable existence (sattva) also is pre- 
cluded.’ 


2.1.8 Recognition Could not Disprove Momentariness of 
Things 


Thus the momentariness of all things is established 
by the Buddhists. It can be better explained by two 
instances, namely, the cloud and the flame of a lamp. 
The above two. in spite of their being produced and 
destroyed the next moment itself, show no perceptible 
evidence of such difference between their states at two 
successive moments. Our inability to detect any diffe- 
rence in each of the above-mentioned cases, cannot 
however establish the permanence of things. The 
reasons adduced by the Buddhists for this view are 
as follows: 


l. An entity which is momentary like the cloud 
and the flame and whichever is not momentary is nota 
real entity — like the mare’snest or the son of a barren 
woman. 


2. Recognition or recollective perception which 
is held as an argument against the Buddhists’ theory 
of momentariness will not serve the purpose of the 
opponents of Buddhism. ‘The recognition that this is 
the same jar as existed at previous moments, which is 
imagined to establish the identity of the thing now 
cognized with the one that existed at previous moments, 
does not really establish the identity. If it did, a 
similar recognition in respect of the flame, of succes- 
sive masses of a flood, of the hair that grows in the 
place of what was previously cut, would also establish 
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their identity. And this position would be acceptable 
to no school of thought. On the face of it, it would 
be absurd. 


Moreover the recognition suggested as a proof to 
establish the permanence (or non-momentariness) of 
things cannot be valid knowledge, since it cognizes in 
a thing the contact of the past and the present, which 
is an impossibility. The term ‘that’ in the recognition 
‘this is that’ (so'yam) denotes its contact with the pre- 
sent. The absurdity of this cognition is obvious. How 
can a thing be both of the past and of the present, and 
be perceptible as such? Do the contacts of the past 
and of the present with the thing synchronize at a 
time, or do they occur at different times? The former 
is obviously impossible. How can the present co-exist 
with the past? It cannot co-exist in the same way as 
the present cannot co-exist with the future. If they 
could be held as co-existing, all the three would be 
synchronous, so much so the statement that recogni- 
tion or recollective perception is a valid argument for 
establishing the long life of a thing on the ground that 
it cognizes the identity of a thing of the present with 
the same of the past. This argument is a contradiction 
in terms, and cannot at all be true. If the latter alter- 
native, namely, that the contact of the past and the 
present in a thing is possible at different times, is 
accepted, then those different instances also can have 
the contact with the thing at other times and so on ad 
infinitum. Hence recognition is nothing but an illu- 
sion and consequently it cannot establish the per- 
manence of things as adduced by the opponents of 
Buddhism. 
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Moreover, if recognition is held as a perception 
which can comprehend a thing only if it exists at that 
time, how can a perception of a particular object come 
into being if there is no contact of the object and the 
sense organ at the time of perception? Thus perception 
cognizes only the qualities and their substratum exist- 
ing at that time. Never docs it cognize what previously 
existed but does not exist at the time of perception. In 
these circumstances, how can recognition cognize the 
contact of the past with the thing which does not at 
present exist in the same substratum? Perception com- 
prehends not what existed at a previous time or what 
would exist at sometime in future, but only what 
could be comprehended as existing at the time of per- 
ception. Non-existence both in the past and in the 
future constitutes the momentariness of things.' So 
the validity of recognition is frustrated because of 
perception not requiring the impression (samskdra) as 
auxiliary for its coming into being. Hence recognition 
is nothing but an illusion just like the illusion that sees 
silver in nacre. In our every day life, we see things of 
many kinds and often do we feel reminded of a similar 
thing seen by us in the past. By a defect which makes 
us unaware of the difference existing between what we 
saw before and what is now before us, either an im- 
pression ‘thisness’ is superimposed on formerly seen or 
the ‘sameness’ on the thing before us. In either case 
it is an illusion. 


2.1.9 Two Types of Destruction of Buddhistic Conception 


According to Buddhists the total extinction 
(dhoamsa) of entities is of two types — tangible (sthüla) 
and intangible (sūksma). If a pot is broken with a 
bludgeon it is reduced to pieces and hence it jappears 
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to be extinct. Since that state prevents the pot from 
being cognized as existing and it is the cause of the 
cognition that the pot is no more, the extinction 
(dhvamsa) is conceived as a negative entity, by the 
followers of some school of thought. This tangible 
type of extinction is otherwise called 'pratisankhya- 
nirodha’. The second type of extinction — the intangible 
one called 'afratisankhyánirodha' on account of its 
being different from the former type, can be proved 
to exist only by reasoning. All entities exist only for 
a moment and their extinction in the succeeding 
moment is proved by the instance of flames, hair, 
nails etc. As a matter of fact, extinction of the above 
two varieties is only void (tuccha) like ether- lotus.’ 


2.1.10 Refutation of the Buddhistic Views 


Let us examine these views of the Buddhists onc 
after another. 


The argument — that when a thing is not in an 
aggregate state, its so-called parts are cognizable by 
different sense organs and when they are in an aggrc- 
gate condition the thing becomes cognizable by more 
senses than one — is untenable. For in that case, it is 
questioned, as to whether the product of the union 
different from the parts or is it identical with them? 
If the former, there is no possibility of recognition, for 
recognition takes place only in the case of an objeet 
already perceived. When it is again perceived by the 
same or different sense organ just prior to the moment 
of recollection and if the result of union is held by the 
Buddhists as identical with the component parts, the 
whole and parts being perceptible by different sense 
organs, there is no question of occurrence of recollec- 
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tion. How can A recognize a thing which was per- 
ceived earlier, not by A, but by B? 


If the result of the conglomeration is considered 
different from the parts, we may ask whether the 
difference is real or not. The reality of difference is 
impossible to any Buddhist. Moreover it is better to 
postulate a substance (dravya) as Nyāya-Vaisegika 
holds, a jar for instance, instead of regarding it as a 
mere conglomeration (sangháta), or postulate an attri- 
bute namely conjuriction (samyoga) distinct from its 
substratum, that is, the parts. The Visigtàdvaitin 
holds that a cloth is nothing but a specialised combi- 
nation of parts and that there is no separate entity 
called a ‘whole’ distinct from the parts (avayavātirikta- 
avayavi). The contact there is by conjunction (samyoga) 
of an attribute existing in the substratum, like yarns. 
When the yarns are so arranged as to be called a 
‘cloth’, the yarns acquire a new state (avasthā) than the 
former one (tantutvdvasthd-prahanena patatvāvasthā- 
praptih\. The yarns are no longer recognised as yarns 
asin a loose state but are considered to have been 
transformed into a new state, namely, that of being a 
cloth. But this is not tenable to the Buddhists as they 
deny the existence of two such distinct entities as 
substratum and attribute. 


If the conglomeration is held unreal, it cannot 
produce any real effects (artka-kriyā-kāritvābhāva). 
Nor could the conglomeration (sangháta) be defined as 
the ‘things themselves with no inter-space among them’ 
(nirantara-svariipa-sanghata) for in that case the indi- 
vidual parts cannot be comprehended by two sense 
organs. Without the cognition of those things, the 

-3 
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absence of inter-space too cannot be comprehended. 
Moreover the absence of inter-space (natrantarya) 
being a non-entity, how could it have the efficiency of 
causing effects (artha-kriyā-kāritva) such as recogni- 
tion (Pratyabhijfiaj? To uphold the absence of inter- 
space as an entity would result in the Buddhist's 
accepting an attribute as distinct from the substance 
against their tenets.' 


An explanation of the cognition referred to before, 
namely, ‘I touch what I saw ‘yesterday’, by pointing 
out a similar recognition ‘I see what I smelt yesterday’ 
(ghrātameva pa$yámi), where the inference of a sub- 
stance by its fragrance precedes the ocular perception 
would mean that the perception by the sense of touch 
has inference as its pre-requisite. This is however, 
impossible, for an inference presupposes ‘invariable 
concomitance’ of probans and probandum (hetu- 
sadhyayor-vydpti-grahah) such as, ‘wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire’, without which no inference could 
take place, and the apprehension of invariable con- 
comitance could be got only when the probans and 
probandum are found to coexist in a substratum like 
the mountain in the illustration ‘‘the mountain has fire 
because there is smoke in it." "The Buddhist, having 
denied a thing called substratum for colour, touch etc., 
is at a loss to explain *vyāpti" and what follows from 
it, namely inference (anumiti). 


The statement of some Buddhists that air is ofthe 
nature of touch (sparSa-svabhdve vàyuh), while fire is of 
the nature of touch and colour (sģar$a-rūpa-svabhāvam 
tejah), water is of the nature of touch, colour and taste 
(sbarša-rūpa-rasa-svabhāvam jalam) and earth is of the. 
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nature of touch, colour, taste and smell (sparsa-rupa- 
rasa-gandha-svabhūvā prthivi) and that therefore one 
could be cognised by more than one sense organ — is 
absurd. By splitting the word ‘svabhdva’ — ‘svasca 
asau bhdvas ca! —it means ‘the thing in itself”, then one 
thing cannot be of more than one nature. How can 
one thing be more than a thing? If the same word is 
split into 'svasya bhávah', then it means an attribute 
existing in a substratum and this would be unaccept- 
able to Buddhists who deny the existence of attributes 
as distinct from their substratum. To deny a sub- 
stratum on the ground of non-apprehension of distinc- 
tion between colour and jar, for instance, is against the 
experience of all, since everyone's experince is, ‘a jar 
has a colour’ and never ‘a jar is colour’. 


2.1.11 The Criticism of Uddyotakara and Others 


Sāntarakgita subjects the views of Uddyotakara 
and Bhavivikta, to criticism. The following is the sub- 
stance of the contention of the latter which is adversely 
criticised by Sàntaraksita. The substratum alone is 
cognized without its colour; a crystal placed beside a 
china-rose is seen and recognized even without its white 
colour; cranes flying in the sky after sunset are recog- 
nized without their colour being observed; a person 
who has covered his body with dressis recognized even 
without his complexion being perceived, Thereforc, it is 
a universal cognition that makes one say 'it is the blue 
colour of the lily’. If the colour and its substratum 
were identical, one would instead feel ‘the colour is 
the lily’. It is just like the cognition ‘it is the horse of 
Caitra'. ‘The lily’s blue’ is a cognition which proves 
that the lily and its colour are different from each 
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other and not identical. When we hear a man say 
‘moon’ and ‘stars’, we understand that there is only 
one moon and that there are many stars. We say ‘it 
is earth’ and ‘there are colour, touch, taste and smell* 
and the earth being one, is spoken of in the singular 
and its qualities which are many are spoken of in plural. 
In the following verses there, Sàntaraksita evidently 
sums up his opponents’ arguments before refuting 
them.’ 


2.1.12 Refutation of Sāntaraksita on the Above Contention 


But these arguments of Uddyotakara and others 
are refuted by Šāntarakgita. If a crystal placed near 
a china-rose is seen with red colour which does not 
belong to it, it is an illusion. It is obvious that the 
crystal does not exist as white but as red in colour. 
Anyhow the so-called substratum alone is not cognized 
but it is cognized along with some colour; and this 
colour is identical with the crystal. 


Santarakgita says that the usages above referred 
to like ‘the colour of the lily’ cannot establish the point 
that the attribute and the substratum are different. 
Such usages depend upon only the freak and fancy of 
the speaker. What does one mean by saying ‘there are 
six categories” and ‘it is a group of six’ (sat paddrthah 
santi and sanndm padārthānām vargah)? Do you accept 
the existence of ‘being’ (sattza) in all the six categories? 
If it is accepted, then by what relation does ‘being’ 
(sattva) exist in all those six categories? For obvious 
reasons, the relation can be neither conjunction (sam- 
yoga) for conjunction could exist only between two 
substances, nor inherence (samavāya) nor any other 
relation.’° 
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2.1.13. Refutation of Sántaraksita's Criticism 


But Sàntarakgita's arguments cannot stand the 
test of scrutiny; for the above two verbal usages can 
be explained without the violation of any canons of 
Nyāya-Vaisegika ‘being’ (sattva) denoted by the word 
‘sant?’ which means only ‘the existence at a time’ (kala- 
sambandha) and it is why there is no such usage as ‘there 
is the horn of the hare’ Sa$a-$rngo’sti) since hare’s horn 
does not exist at any time. ‘Varga’ in the usage 
*sannám padārthānām vargah’ means ‘assemblage or 
collection which being a quality can be referred to be 
distinct from its substratum. 


9.1.14 Substratum and Attribute Could not be Identical 


Moreover sometimes we feel as if we have a full 
view of a thing when it is near us, and when it is re- 
moved to a distance away from us, we feel we do not 
have a full view of the same thing. What do the 
statements ‘full view’ and ‘not a full view’ mean? In 
both the cases, we have the cognition of the thing 
without any doubt. The difference lies in our having 
cognized a greater number of attributes of the thing 
when it was nearer than when it was farther. Unless 
a substratum, distinct from its attributes, is held to 
exist, it would be impossible to explain the difference 
in the degree of cognition described above which is the 
experience of all scholars. Completeness and incom- 
pleteness of view cannot be explained on the basis of 
the cognition of a greater number of things and lesser 
number of things respectively, for in that case, a jar, a 
cloth and a few other things, all placed together can- 
not at all bc cognized by one. Obviously such is not the 
case. Further a conch which was cognized as white in 
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colour, when the observer was not affected by jaun- 
dice, is recognized as a conch even by a jaundiced 
person. The Buddhist might assert in such a context 
that the conch with whiteness was different from the 
same in yellow colour. Ifthat be the case, how can 
one explain the recollection of that is not at all affected 
by the disease which affects the eyesight to such an 
extent as to make it perceive a white object as if it 
were yellow in colour? The recollection is only with 
regard to the conch and that cannot be dismissed as 
an illusion. 


How could doubt (sarisaya) and illusion (viparyaya) 
be explained if the substratum were identical with its 
attributes? When the substratum (adhisļhāna) is cog- 
nized with some attributes and some others among the 
attributes are not cognized, doubt or illusion prevails. 
When the substratum is either fully known or fully 
unknown, no doubt or illusion occurs. Only partial 
knowledge of the substratum causes it. If the substra- 
tum is held as devoid of attributes, how could doubt 
and illusion be explained as arising from partial know- 
ledge of the substratum?'' 


Nor could the desire for knowledge be explained 
except on the basis of the possibility of this partial 
knowledge. There can be no desire at all for an object 
that is completely unknown to us or for one that is 
completely known to us." 


2.1.15 Another Objection by Buddhists 


The Buddhist questions this contention as follows. 
If the attributes are admitted to exist in a substratum, 
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the substratum, the Buddhist contends, should render 
some help or bestow some power upon its attributes, 
even as a mother does to her baby. Thus when we 
accept a substratum (dharmi), the power of benefiting 
its attributes (dharma) should also be accepted along 
with its attributes. The power and help are them- 
selves attributes, which are not identical with the 
substratum, according to non-Buddhists, and they, 
therefore would need the same help and the same 
power of rendering that help. Thus the criticism of 
Buddhists would land in infinite regress (anavastha). 
To avoid this, the Buddhist says that the substratum 
should be held identical with all its attributes. But 
there is difficulty in holding this view. For, whena 
substratum is apprehended, it is taken for granted that 
itis done so along with all its attributes; since the 
substratum and its attributes are identical, it would 
mean that the substratum is comprehended with its 
attributes. Then how could there be partial compre- 
hension? Thus the Buddhist is not in a position to 
explain partial comprehension. 


2.1.16 Visistddoaitin’s Criticism 


The unsoundness of the Buddhistic argument is 
proved also in the following manner. When a jar is 
produced there are a number of causes for the attri- 
butes totally different from the causes of the sub- 
stratum. Thecausality is generally ascertained by a 
study of both positive and negative instances (anvaya- 
vyatireka). So the substratum and its attributes are 
proved to have a good number of causes not common 
to them and consequently they could not be identical 
even as a jar and a cloth are not. 
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Nor do the help and the power of helping its 
attributes determine the relation between substratum 
and attributes. It is testimonies like perception that 
determine the relation. If perception and other such 
testimonies are not admitted to be the determining 
factors, it would be impossible to maintain that any 
particular thing is in a state of flux or constant change 
or becoming. 


The theory that attributes and substratum are 
not identical finds its support in the following experi- 
ences. The attributes, colour, taste, smell, touch etc., 
are recognized by different sense organs and at diffe- 
rent times. So also partial and full comprehension can 
be explained on the view that attributes are different 
from the substratum. 


2.1.17 Unless the Mutual Distinction is Conceded, Bud- 
dhist Could not Hold Inference as a Testimony 


Dharmakirti, a celebrated Buddhist writer, holds, 
like many of his predecessors that inference is a testi- 
mony of great validity on the strength of which thc 
Buddhist could establish the momentary nature of the 
the universe and many other doctrines of Buddhism as 
well.^ There are no two opinions regarding the fact 
that the invariable concomitance of probans and pro- 
bandum (ketu-sādhya-oyāpti) is indispensable for the 
emergence of inference and that vyāfti-jāāna can be 
acquired by the apprehension of invariable co-existence 
of probans and probandum, 


To the question that unless the relation of attri- 
bute and substratum is conceded to exist, how can the 
co-existence of a probans and probandum in a sub- 
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stratum be apprehended, the Buddhist gives the follow- 
ing answer. Probans and probandum are both equally 
only imaginary. In fact inference also has no value 
as the ultimate reality. It has value in as much as it 
cannot be contradicted by other types of testimony. 
Hence the substratum-attribute relation (adharádheya- 
bhava) cannot be proved. 


2.1.18. Buddhist Criticism of the Visistadoattin 


The substratum-attribute relation is a common 
target of attack for allthe schools of Buddhism, what- 
ever differences they may have among themselves. 
This is how they seek to prove that there could not be 
any relation such as substratum-attribute. Does an 
attribute have another attribute of itsown or is it held 
by the opponents of Buddhists to be devoid of any 
attribute? In the latter case, it would cease to be 
understood by a word. The opponents of Buddhists 
say that a word can denote an object only if it is in 
possession of a denotative attribute (Sakyatdvacchedaka) 
since it is the bone of contention of all the advocates 
of ‘dharma-dharmibhava’ that all words and cognitions 
have a thing as their object provided it is in possession 
of a characteristic attribute. If a second dharma is 
conceded to exist, then let us ask again whether or not 
the second dharma possesses a characteristic of its own 
for the above reason. Thus the same type of question- 
ing would lead to what is called infinite regress 
(anavasthā). Thus it would become inevitable, the 
Buddhist says, even for the Visistādvaitin to denounce 
'dharma- dharmibhàáva' on the ground of the above diffi- 
culties of the nature of Scylla and Charybdis. 
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2.1.19.  Refutation to the Above Criticism 


The Buddhists’ arguments outlined above are 
refuted by Venkatanatha in the following way. The 
word ‘go’ denotes a cow through the *gotva' the generic 
attribute which serves as a denotative attribute ($akya- 
tdvacchedaka). In other words, the term ‘go’ (cow) has. 
the denotative power (abhidhd-Saktz) in all cows having 
the attribute ‘gotva’ in them as the determinant 
(pravrtti-nimitta) of the word ‘go’. As 'gotva” — the 
determinent attribute is common to all cows, so does 
the denotative function (abhidha-$akt:) is common to 
all cows. But in denoting the genus ‘gotva’ by the 
same word, no determinant attribute (praorttt-nimitta) 
of ‘gotva’, such as 'gotvatva' is required for there is no 
need for such a word which is only required in such 
instances as ‘ghata’ ‘go’ etc. In the case of a cow, it is 
the ‘gotva’ that distinguishes it from beings other than 
the cow. But ‘gotva’ needs nothing to distinguish itself 
from others since it is capable of distinguishing itself 
as well as its substratum from others. In the case of 
‘white’ (Sukla), for example, when it denotes ‘white 
colour’, it has ‘whiteness’ (Suklatoa) as its attribute, but 
it has no attribute when it denotes whiteness. As in the 
case of acow, whiteness distinguishes white colour from 
other colours and distinguishes itself from blackness 
etc. and is not in need of ‘whitenessness’ ($uklatvatva) 
which would in that manner lead only to ad infinitum 
(anavastha). Even Nyaya-Vaisesika concedes 'gotva” 
‘$uklatva’ etc. but denies ‘gotvatva’ etc. as distinct enti- 
ties and those attributes, like 'gotvatva” are nothing but 
an attribute that is conceded as existing as an attribute 
*not existing in others than a cow and existing in all 
cows."'* 
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2.2.20. Buddhist’s Another Objection 


Another objection might be raised as follows: In 
cases in which attributes are denoted prominently as 
substantives (a7Sesyataya) as in the statement, ‘there is 
whiteness in the cow’ (gavi Sauklyam asti), there is the 
genus *ghatatva in a jar’ (ghate ghatatvam astt) they require 
an attribute to get themselves distinguished from others, 
For there is a general and well-accepted conception 
that an attribute distinguishes its substantive from 
others (viSesanam visesyam itarebhyo vyāvartayati). If 
these attributes do not have an attribute in themselves, 
they must cease to be considered substantives (vi$ēsya). 
If, on the other hand, they do have any attribute such 
as ‘Suklatoatva’ then it is a case of ad infinitum 
(anavasthā). 


2.1.21. Venkatanātha's Refutation of the Charge 


This objection is met with in the following manner. 
It is unnecessary to contend that a substantive can be 
distinguished only by an attribute. In the above 
cases, even a substratum like cow, jar etc., can distin- 
guish its attribute used as substantive (vifesya). The 
white colour in a cow can be distinguished by a sub- 
stratum namely cow. The genus ‘gotva’ can be distin- 
guished from 'aszatva' etc., by its substratum namely 
*go'.'* 
2.1.22. Buddhist Points out Two Other Fallacies 


The Buddhist tries to refute the theory of *dharma- 
dharmibhdava’ in the following way. The attributes and 
their substrata are only things of fancy, in the imagi- 
nation of some scholars and dharma-dharmibhava is only 
a mare’s nest. He asks as to whether the qualities such 
as colour etc. reside, so to say, in a substratum which 
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possesses those qualities or in a substratum which does 
not possess them. The latter alternative is patently 
impossible because of its self-contradictory nature 
(vyaghdta). How can an attribute exist in a thing which 
is devoid of that quality? Also the former alternative 
cannot stand the test of scrutiny for it involves the 
fallacy of a thing being made its own substratum 
(atmásraya-dosah).* The àtma$raya dosa or the fallacy 
of a thing being considered its own possesser or con- 
tainer is explained as follows: a substratum with an 
attribute is a composite trio — the attribute, the sub- 
stratum and the relation that exists between the two. 
That any one of the above three cannot be a ‘whole’ 
(visista) is obvious. But the related two — the attribute 
and the substratum — are the ‘whole’. Thus the attri- 
bute also is included in the whole. Then according to 
the second alternative, the attribute also becomes the 
substratum of the self-same attribute, just like the sub- 
stratum. Then the attribute must be different from its 
own self for the substratum-attribute relation can be 
found only in two things that are absolutely different 
from each other. Hence on account of the impossibility 
of the existence of an attribute in a substratum, there 
is no such thing as dharma-dharm: — bhava. 


2.1.23. The Two Fallacies Rejected 


Venkatanātha questions this logic on the following 
grounds. Neither do we say that a ‘dharma’ rests in a 
substratum that is devoid of the same dharma, nor do 
we say that the dharma exists in a substratum that is in 
possession of the same dharma. But we only say that 
the dharma exists in a thing which in fact possesses that 
dharma, lt does not mean that at the time of compre- 
hension of the dharma in that thing, the same dharma is 
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being comprehended as an attribute to the same thing, 
as determinant of a substantive (dharmitdvacchedaka), 
The absurdity of the two alternatives posed by the 
Buddhist is evident. There is no general and inviolable 
rule (ntyama) such as whatever rests such as colour, 
touch etc, in a thing like the ground with the attribute 
jar, must rest in that attribute, namely, jar also, for the 
colour, touch etc., found in the ground having a jar on 


it are not comprehended in the jar also." 


Hence the two defects of reasoning pointed out by 
the Buddhist — vyāghāta in the former case and ātmās- 
raya in the latter, are not to be heaped on the head of 
the advocate of dharma-dharmibhāva. On the other 
hand the tables can be turned against the Buddhist who 
denies that relation (dharma- dharmibhava) by cutting 
down the two horns of the dilemma, namely, (1) do 
the qualities reside in a substratum which possesses 
those qualities or (2) in a substratum which does not 
possess them, but at the same time, uses the two 
members of the syllogism, namely udáharáná and 
upanaya in support of their canons. Cannot these argu- 
ments be put forth regarding their udáharana which 
presents in the reason (hetu) the possession of invariable 
concomitance (vydptt) a dharma, and upanaya which 
states in ‘paksa’ the existence of the reason (hetu) posses- 
sing the invariable concomitance of probandum 
(sadhya)? 


With regard to the Buddhist theory of momentari- 
ness of all existing things, Venktanatha’s observation 
is as follows. It is not proper to arrive at a conclusion 
that whatever is an entity, is, for that reason, momen- 
tary because of a few instances like flame, cloud, flood, 
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hair and nail (growing after being cut) etc. In these 
instances there are certain factors to disprove the iden- 
tity of those things comprehended by a cognition of 
illusive nature and there is no reason to question the 
validity of those disproving agencies. Inthose instances 
the difference in their respective productive causes 
clearly proves the difference in their respective effects, 
But in the case of a jar, cloth etc., there is nothing to 
support the theory of different jars at different 
moments since there is no difference in their respective 
productive causes. On the other hand, there is the 
argument based on recollective perception (pratya- 
bhijūā) to establish the permanence of the jar and the 
like. It is not erroneous or invalid knowledge since it 
does not cognize two opposing or contradictory charac- 
teristics as stated by the Buddhists. The Buddhists 
also hold the individual characteristic of a thing (sva- 
laksana) is one and singular. 


2.1.24. Causal Efficiency 


The Sautrantika postulates that whichever has the 
efficiency of effecting a thing (kurvad-rüpatva) is a real 
being (sat) and that it is momentary. When a seed has 
such causal efficiency, it is said to be potent (kurvad- 
riipa) and when it is inefficient, it is said to be impotent 
(akurvad-rüpa). The same seed which is found to have 
no causal efficiency in the past and the future moments 
but has efficiency in the present, cannot be one and 
the same thing possessing two contradictory qualities 
namely efficiency and inefficiency. Against this view 
of the Sautràntika, it might be urged that causal 
efficiency may exist in a thing without the effect being 
produced and this is confirmed by the fact that the 
seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of the 
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sprout though the sprout is not immediately produced. 
But this objection to the Sautrantika view is based 
upon a misconception. In ordinary parlance, a remote 
possible cause is said to possess causal efficiency. But 
this is just a popular conception and cannot be made 
the basis of a philosophical inquiry. In reality, how- 
ever, the cause of the sprout is the peculiar seed-entity 
that immediately and invariably produces the sprout. 
The seed in the granary is loosely regarded as the 
cause of the sprout only in view of a remote possibi- 
lity. So there is no room for confusion between a real 
cause which is immediately and invariably attended 
with an effect and a remote possible cause which can 
be regarded as a cause only by courtesy. Thus a seed 
which appears as permanent, is not really so. The 
seed in the granary and the seed effecting a sprout are 
absolutely different from each other though they both 
belong to one and the same flux. 


2.1.25. Udayana’s Criticism of ‘Causal Efficiency’ 


Udayana while proving the futility of holding a 
peculiar ‘dharma’ with the name ‘causal efficiency" 
(kurvad-rūpatva) observes thus: There is no necessity 
to hold all things as momentary merely on the basis 
of the causal efficiency which is a product of the 
Buddhist's imagination. Production and non-produc- 
tion of sprout by the seed depend absolutely upon the 
accompaniment and the absence of auxiliaries, respec- 
tively. If this view is accepted, then there will be no 
necessity to conceive things as fluxional and constantly 
changing. The same seed which in the absence of 
auxiliaries, like water, suitable place etc , is found to be 
impotent, becomes potent the moment it is associated 
with them. It is true that two mutually opposing 
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qualities cannot co-exist in a substratum at one and 
the same time, but they can do so at different times, 
Heat and cold do not prevail in a thing simultaneously 
but we see them in the same thing at different times. 
Hence there is no inconsistency in seeds having effici- 
ency and inefficiency to two contradictory qualities at 
different moments.'* 


Here the Buddhist puts the following questions: 
Does the so-called permanent cause develop its causal 
efficiency on its own account, without requiring any ex- 
ternal help? Oris the same (permanent cause) in need 
of auxiliary causes for the generation of the causal 
efficiency? In the former case, the Buddhist asks 
another question. Is that causal efficiency so deve- 
loped in the permanent cause without external help, 
identical with the past nature of the permanent cause 
or distinct from that nature? If the permanent cause 
is conceived to be capable of developing such a causal 
efficiency in and by itself, then the auxiliaries are 
absolutely of no use and hence their co-existence with 
the principal cause is unnecessary and futile. And if 
that causal efficiency is held identical with the nature 
of the permanent cause, then the permanent cause must 
have been producing the effects even in the previous 
moments. If it is contended to be distinct from that 
past nature, and is held to be manifested or generated 
only at the moment when the effect like sprout is 
being produced, then this contention corresponds with 
that of the Buddhist and there is no need for postulat- 
ing the existence of permanent things. 


The absurdity of the Buddhist’s arguments will 
be evident from the following explanation. We do not 
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conceive any 'dharma' like the causal efficiency of the 
Buddhist generated or manifested in a permanent 
principal cause. Hence there is no room for such 
questions. It is the collection of causes — the prin- 
cipal and the auxiliaries — that produces the effect 
and not a single cause. In respect of an effect some 
are said to be principal and others auxiliaries. The 
absence of impediments (fratibandhakābhāva) which is 
also necessary for the generation of effect is included 
in the group of auxiliaries. No one can deny that in 
the collocation of causes, some play a prominent role 
while many others have less importance, in spite of all 
the causes being indispensable in producing an effect. 
The chief mason cannot raise a tower without the 
assistance of the subordinate workers; a king cannot 
administer his kingdom without a cabinet of ministers; 
nor can a commander-in-chief hope to win a battle 
without the help of the warriors of different cadres. 
Such assistance rendered by the auxiliary persons does 
not in any way lessen the importance of the chief. In 
fact there is no special characteristic feature which 
could be denominated as ‘causal efficiency’ (kurvad- 
rupatva) to produce an effect, in the cause either 
momentary or permanent. So it is unnecessary to hold 
that all things are momentary. Momentariness is, of 
course obvious in the cases of the cloud, the flame, the 
hair, the nail, etc. and we do not deny it. But to con- 
tend that all things are momentary on the analogy of 
a few things like the cloud, the flame etc. is far from 
convincing and unreasonable. 


2.1.26.  Recollective Perception Could Establish Longer 
Life of Things 
5 
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Recollective perception or recognition (fratya- 
bhijfia) establishes the jar and the other things as non- 
momentary and as existing in the past, the present and 
the future as well. There is nothing to disprove the 
validity of this recollective perception. It cannot be 
split up into two — experience (anubhava) and remem- 
brance (smrtt) since the oneness of this can be much 
better observed in the recollective perception of the 
type ‘I do see the same thing’ (tam evākam pa$yāmt) 
than in the recollective perception of the type ‘this is 
the same jar’ (sa evdyam ghatah). As the impression 
(sasnskdra) is capable of bringing any object to recollec- 
tion (smrti) irrespective of the fact whether it exists or 
not at the time of its recollection, the same impression 
together with the sense organ which is in contact with 
the object causes a recollective perception (pratyabhi- 
jūā-pratyaksa). 


The Buddhist argues that since the contact of the 
past and the present in a thing is an impossibility, the 
recollective perception ‘it is the same’ (so'yam) cannot 
but be an illusion. So by reason of recollective percep- 
tion, a longer life of things cannot be proved. This 
argument is met by Venkatanatha with the following 
logic. When things remaining at different places are 
collected together at one place, we call the collection 
amass. In this case the things are said to have mutual 
contact between one another at different places. Such 
a situation should be visualized in time as in space. 
Why should we concede this privilege to space but 
deny it to time? A day is measured by the time between 
the rising of the sun in the east and the setting of it in 
the west. (In these days of scientific advancement, a 
second is measured by the movement of the smaller 
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hand in a watch from one division to the next. A 
minute is measured in a similar manner.) The small 
limiting adjuncts cannot have the contact of the bigger 
unit of time, namely, the day. But the bigger limiting 
adjunct, the day can have contact with the smaller 
adjuncts. For example, with regard to the noon, the 
forenoon belongs to the past and the afternoon belongs 
to the future. Here the noon cannot have the contact 
either of the forenoon or of the afternoon. What 
prevents the Sun, on the other hand, from having the 
contact of both the forenoon and the afternoon? Just 
inthe same manner, a jar can have the contact of 
yesterday and tomorrow which are respectively the 
past and the future from the point of view of anything 
other than the jar in question. The past, the present 
and the future cannot live together in a thing; but the 
thing which has comparatively a longer life, can have 
the contact of the past, the present and the future. A 
jar which exists as an entity for a month, has the con- 
tact of whole period of the month. In that period of 
` a month, there is no past, present or future with regard 
to the jar concerned, as it has the whole month for its 
life. If in that period, the reference to the above three 
states of time is made, it is only with reference to some 
object other than that jar. If even within that period, 
the reference to the past, the present and the future is 
inadmissible, solely on the ground of their opposing 
nature, the Buddhist's reference to a moment as the 
past with regard to the successive moment or to a 
later moment, as the future with regard to the former 
moment, must also be dismissed as inappropriate for 
the same reason, namely, of the opposite states of past- 
ness and futurity existing in the same moment." 
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The objection of the Buddhist — if recognition is 
held to be of the nature of perception, how could it 
cognize a thing of the past — may be answered in the 
following way. A perception which comprehends the 
existence or otherwise of a thing of the present, does 
not and cannot deny its former or future existence. 
It can deny only its non-existence at the time of its. 
perception.” 


How then could a perception that does not require 
impression (samskdra) as its auxiliary cause, frustrates 
the validity of a recollective perception? The cogni- 
tion ‘this’ (2dam) has as its object the thing of the pre- 
sent time, while the cognition ‘this is the same’ (tad 
idam) has as its object a thing that has the contact of 
both the past and the present. Though in the latter 
case the word ‘that’ (tat) meaning the contact of the 
past with a thing cannot refer to a perception for the 
reason that the eye has no contact with the thing of 
the past, it cannot also be a remembrance; for ‘this is 
the same’ (tad idam) being a single cognition cannot be 
a remembrance (smrti) and at the same time an expe- 
rience because they are contradictory by their very 
nature. It is purely a perception caused by the sense 
organ of the eye, in association with the impression of 
the same thing in contact with the past. In this con- 
nection, Rāmānuja writes in his Veddntadipa, the com- 
mentary on the Brahma-sütra '*anu-smrte$ ca” (2-2-24) 
— *Recognition is a single perception which cognizes 
a thing that has existence in the past and in the present 
as well. It has only one object that has the contact 
of the past and the present. That the knowledge of 
‘that’ (fat) is a remembrance because the object that 
has the contact of the past could not have the contact 
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of the eye at the time of its perception as ‘this’ (idam) 
and the knowledge of ‘this’ is a perception — is unte- 
nable for the above cognition ‘this is that’ (zad idam) 
cognizes oneness and the identity of a thing. Toa 
person whose sense organ is in contact with the object, 
and that contact is associated with impression caused 
by the experience (anubhava) of the same thing in the 
past, such a recognition is possible. The collocation of 
causes (sāmagrī or kārana-samudāya) is inferred to by the 
positive and negative instances of generation and the 
absence of its effect (kāryotpatty-anvaya-vyatireka). It 
is impossible for a Buddhist to explain such a recogni- 
tion by the analogy of flames etc. since he denies a 
permanent entity which could comprehend the oneness 
of two things — one existing in the past and another 
at the present." 


The contention of the Buddhist in regard to 
‘dhvamsa’, the posterior negation is as unconvincing as 
any other. The difference between ‘dhkvamsa’ and 
‘tuccha’ like the hare’s horn etc. cannot be denied. 
*Dheamsa! can occur only when its counter-entity 
ceases to exist. ‘Dhvasma’ is comprehended when a 
thing is destroyed. But ‘tuccha’ is never in need of 
any cause for its coming into being. The stand of the 
Visistadvaitin is as follows: a mass of clay or gold 
undergoes a number of changes. When it remains as 
a clay or gold, the antecedent negation (prāgabhāva) of 
a jar or a jewel, is said to prevail there. When a jar is 
broken with a bludgeon, then the same clay is said to 
have acquired another state which is contrary to the 
previous one. In any case, *dhvamsa' can never deserve 
to be considered the same as *tuccha'. 
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2.2. Sautrdntika’s Representation 

Among the four schools of Buddhist thinkers — 
Vaibhāgika, Sautrantika, Yogācāra and Madhyamika, 
the Sautrantika holds that external objects like pot 
and cloth are real but that they cannot be directly 
perceived by the senses. According to him their exis- 
tence is only to be inferred by the cognition which 
bears their ‘form’ or ‘likeness’. The process of genera- 
tion of a perception is described in the following way. 
There are a few prerequisites of every cognition 
— ālambana-pratyaya, samanantara- pratyaya, sahakāri- 
pratyaya and adhipati-pratyaya. The moment thesense 
organ, namely, the eye, gets the contact of an object, 
the reflection of that object falls upon the mind; in 
other words, the object presents its form or likeness to 
the mind, as a china-rose gives its form to acrystal 
placed nearby. The mind according to the Buddhist 
is not a distinct entity from the soul and in this respect 
the Buddhist agrees with the Jains. The mind or soul 
with the form so received is called ‘cognition’. Because 
it is luminous, it does not require any other cognition 
for its apprehension, and thus it cognizes its own self 
together with the form of the external object. 


The apprehension of the form leads to the infe- 
rence of the existence of the external object. Unless 
the existence of the external object is admitted, how 
could there be a form in the cognition and its appre- 
hension? The mind’s power of receiving an image 
from external objects is stated by the Sautràntika to 
be cognition. As per the preamble of all Buddhists, 
all things are momentary and the thing that existed in 
the former moment is the cause of the thing existing 
in the succeeding moment. The mind or the soul of 
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the former moment which has the power of receiving 
an image from the external things causes another 
mind or soul very similar to the former one to come 
into being at the succeeding moment. This series of 
momentary cognitions cannot be traced to any starting 
point and hence it is considered "beginningless" (anddt). 
Such cognitions are of two types — one in the form of 
‘I’ and the other in the form of ‘this’. The first type 
of cognition called ‘dlaya-vijiidna’ is spontaneous and 
hence it needs no cause for its own generation. With 
no variation in shape, the series of cognitions goes on 
perpetually. The other type of cognition is occasional 
as it depends upon its causes for its coming into being. 
The diversity of causes is the reason for the diversity 
of effects namely the series of 'pravrtti-vijūuna”. 
Unlike ālaya-vijūāna, the latter (pravriti-vijūāna) 
series has various forms as the objects are of various 
types. In the dlaya-vtjfidna series (which plays the 
role of soul) as its substratum, the pravrtti-vijiiāna 
series is effected by the maturation of sub-conscious 
impressions. Asa breeze causes agitation in still water, 
and ripples and waves follow, so does the pravriti- 
vijfidna series begin to prevail as the outcome of the 
awakened sub-conscious impressions, when the requir- 
ed causes are present. 


l. Alambana-pratyaya relatesto the objects which 
are the causes of the cognitions which in the absence 
of those objects cannot come into being. 


2. Samanantara-pratyaya is a cognition that ena- 
bles the succeeding cognition to receive the form of 
the external objects. 
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3. Sahakāri-pratyaya refers to light etc. which are 
responsible in making the cognition distinct with 
regard to its object. The absence of light disables a 
person from having a clear apprehension of an object 
placed in darkness. 


4. Adhipati-pratyaya refers to the sense organs. 
It is the sense organs that make the objects present 
their forms (which are contended by the scholars of 
other doctrines to be perceptible) to the cognition in 
the succeeding moment. 


As the external objects present their forms to the 
cognition, so do the internal objects like pleasure, pain 
and hatred; thus they too become inferable. 


2.2.1. The Nature of Alaya- and Pravrtti-Vijfiana 


Like the individual impressions in the series of 
dlaya-vijiidnas, the individual ones in praortti-vijfiana 
series are momentary but the former is a case of per- 
petual generation while the latter is one of occasional 
generation, It is a general rule that any former cogni- 
tion, whether it is Glaya-vijfiana or pravrtti-oijītāna, 
gives its succeeding cognition the form it itself has. 
For the generation of a praortti-otjfidna, the ālaya- 
vijitāna has nothing to do; but it is the contact of 
sense organs with the external or internal objects that 
generates fravrtti- vijfiana. Praortti-vijūāna has dlaya- 
vijfidna as its substratum and makes it (alaya-vij/iána) 
act according to the information in the form of pra- 
vriti-vijfidna that is brought to it. Except the fact 
that both of them are held as momentary, the Sautran- 
tika's explanation of both the otjfidnas resemble the 
view of Visistadvaitin with regard to the cognition 
and its seat, the soul. 
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2.2.2. An Objection against the Sautrdntika’s View and 
Its Reply 


To this, an objection may be raised as follows: 
as the object is contended to cease to exist just at the 
time of its cognition because of its momentariness 
nothing can be an object of a cognition. To this 
Sautrantika gives the following answer: a thing need 
not exist at the time of its cognition. To be an object 
of a cognition means to be the cause of its cognition. 
As we contend that whichever thing that becomes a 
cause of its cognition by handing its form to the cogni- 
tion that follows it, the objects of the succeeding 
moment can be the object of the same cognition. The 
eye cannot be the object of the cognition though the 
cognition is effected by that sense organ namely, the 
eye, since it does not leave an impression of its form 
on the cognition.” 


2.2.3. Sautrāntika's Explanation of Perception and 
Inference 


To another objection how a jar and such other 
external things could be said to be perceptible, if they 
are held as inferable by the perception of ‘likeness’ in 
a cognition, the Sautrantika answers in the following 
way: if a thing presents its form directly tothe cogni- 
tion and not through a medium of cognition it is a 
case of perception. If the presentation of ‘likeness’ 
or ‘form’ is made through a medium of cognition as in 
the case of fire, the cognition of which is brought about 
by the cognition of smoke, it is a case of inference. 
Buddhists hold that inference is as valid as perception. 
If the objects are identical with the cognition as the 
Yogācāra holds, then a cognition being self-luminous 


apprehends its own self as well as its objects. If 
6 
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so, what could be the distinguishing feature that 
differentiates an inference from perception? 


2.2.4. Vaibhásika's Criticism of Sautrāntika's Contention 


The Vaibhāgika is grouped with the Sautrāntika 
because both of them maintain the reality of external 
things. Consequently they are called “sarva-astt- 
vādins". The Vaibhāsika, however, takes objection 
to the contention of the Sautrāntika in point of pre- 
sentation of a 'form' by the external thing to the mind, 
on the following grounds. An inference can take place 
only, when the invariable concomitance (ayé@pti) of its 
major and middle term (sádhya and hetu) are remem- 
bered. If perceptibility is denied to external things, 
how could the invariable concomitance be apprehen- 
ded between a major and a middle term?  Invariable 
concomitance is a relation apprehended by the frequent 
observation (bhüyo-dar$ana) of invariable co-existence 
(niyata-sāhacarya) of major and middle terms. The 
remembrance of the above relation is brought about 
by the awakening of the sub-conscious impression 
(samskāra) by the sight of one of the two relatives, 
namely, the major or the middle term, and then in- 
ference follows. Thus the inference is entirely based 
upon the series of perceptive cognitions otherwise called 
bhüyo-dar$ana. If perceptibility is totally denied to 
external things, it would be absolutely impossible to 
have an inference of anything.” 


2.2.5. Ramdnuja's Criticism 


Rāmānuja criticises the Sautrantika doctrine on 
the following grounds: if things are contended to be 
momentary, the external things would cease to exist 
in the moment of the presentation of form to the 
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mind. Inthe absence of a thing, how can its form 
alone survive to be presented to the mind? More- 
over a reflection can take place on a smooth surface 
only if the thing exists at the moment of its presenta- 
tion "* 


2.2.6. Yogācāra's Criticism of Sautrāntika's View 


Sridhara in his .Vyaya-kandali presents the 
following criticism made by the Yogācāra. What do 
the cognitions which received the form of the external 
thing, apprehend? Is it the form of external object or 
its own form or both the forms? The third alternative 
is impossible since the cognition ‘this is blue’ and the 
like apprehends only one form. Nor is the first alter- 
native a sound one; for at the time of its apprehension 
the external object having disappeared cannot have its 
form apprehended by a cognition of later origin. The 
external object cannot allow its inseparable form to 
survive or outlive it. At the moment when the con- 
tact of the sense organ with the external object pre- 
vails, the cognition is not born and hence it can have 
no form. 


2.2.7. Sautrantika’s Reply 


The Sautrāntika meets such criticisms in the 
following way. If the object and its cognition do not 
exist at one and the same time, there is no inconsis- 
tency in the presentation of the form of an external 
object to the mind. The cognizability or the percep- 
tibility of an object is to impart its form to the mind 
or cognition (both being identical) Moreover, the 
objects (which are denied perceptibility) must be held 
to have various forms. They cannot be held as being 
without any form of their own, forin that case it 
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would be difficult to explain the variety in the 
cognitions.” 


2.2.8. Venkatandtha’s Criticism 


Venkatanatha reviews this contention and critici- 
ses it in the following way. Is the form which is 
imparted to the mind identical with the external 
object or isit an attribute of the same (external object) 
or is it distinct from both of them? The first alterna- 
tive is untenable for the form which is contended to 
be identical with the external object, perishes at the 
moment when the cognition is held to come into being 
on account of the momentariness of the external object. 
Nor is the second alternative possible; according to 
the Buddhist, there is no attribute as distinct from a 
thing or substratum (dharma-dharminor abhedat). Even 
to those who uphold two distinct entities as attribute 
and substratum, the transfer of such an attribute as. 
‘form’ or ‘like-ness’ from one substratum to another is 
not agreeable. Unless this form is contended to have 
its life extended at least to one succeeding moment in 
violation of the Buddhistic theory no such explanation 
of the presentation theory can hold water. Nor is the 
third one plausible; for in that case, the form being 
held as distinct from the object cannot have anything 
to do with the object." 


2.2.9. Sautrāntika's Reply 


The Sautrāntika tries to establish his theory of 
representationism with the help of an example. Our 
face is not seen with our eyes despite its nearness; still 
we see the likeness of our face in a mirror to which the 
face imparts its form. Similarly the likeness of an 
object is apprehended while the object bas imparted 
its form to a cognition. 
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The unsoundness of the above argument is obvious. 
It passes one's understanding how the reflection of a 
perished object could fall upon a thing and how it could 
be apprehended by a cognition with self-Iuminosity." 
According to the Buddhist doctrine of the momentari- 
ness of all things, it would be absolutely impossible to 
present the form by a thing of one moment to some- 
thing of another moment. The given analogy can serve 
some purpose only if the receiving mind has a physical 
constitution capable of receiving the form so presented. 
Moreover such presentation would be possible only if 
the objects have some colour in their form. But inthe 
case of touch, smell, taste, etc. where there is no colour 
how could their forms be imprinted on the mind? The 
Sautrāntika might argue that ether which has no colour, 
and is hence considered by their opponents to be 
beyond our perception is still perceived to have its 
reflection in water. This contention too is untenable. 
Though some hold ether as beyond our perception, 
there are many scholars who hold the same to be per- 
ceptible on the authority of apprehensions like ‘there 
fliesa bird'. According to those scholars who deny the 
perceptibility of ether, it is not the reflection of the 
ether in water but some other things on which black- 
ness, etc. are superimposed. It is these other things 
and not the ether which have their reflection in water. 
An imperceptible thing cannot have any reflection of 
its own and much less can it have perceptibility. One's 
own face is not imperceptible to all like ether. Hence 
nothing that lacks a physical form of its own can bein 
a position to give a form to some other thing or to 
receive a form from it, external or internal. 
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2.2.11. Presentation of Form or Superimposition Is Impos- 
sible 


Nor does some modification of the Sautrantika’s 
view serve any purpose. The presentation of a form 
to the cognition, it is said by the Sautrantika, does not 
mean actual presentation but superimposition. Inother 
words, the cognition appears to havethe superimposed 
forms of external objects. But the unsoundness of this 
contention is obvious. If the perception of external 
objects is denied, how can an object cause the super- 
imposition of its form on another? Superimposition is 
possible only in the case of perceptible things — one 
object as the basis and another as the superimposed. 
Unless both — the basis and superimposed — happen 
to be perceivable, superimposition of one on another 
would be absolutely impossible. To avoid this difficulty, 
if both are contended to be perceivable, it would be for 
the Sautrántika a complete departure from his own 
theory of imperceptibility of external things. 


2.2.12. Perceptibility of External Things having been 
Denied, No Impression could be Efected 


The above arguments nullify the following conten- 
tion also. It might be argued by the Sautrāntika that 
although external things are imperceptible, there are 
their forms in the state of sub-conscious impressions 
(vāsanā) and those forms can be superimposed on 
cognitions. This attempt of the Sautrantika is entirely 
due to forgetfulness of his fundamental principles. If 
all things are contended to be imperceptible, how can 
there be sub-conscious impressions? Are not sub- 
conscious impressions the product of apprehensions 
(anubhava)? Sub-conscious impressions are formed in the 
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mind by the apprehensions of things. If things are 
denied perceptibility there is no possibility of apprehen- 
sions and the generation of sub-conscious impressions 
by those apprehensions. As such is the case, how can 
superimposition take place onthe basis of sub-conscious 
impressions? If the Sautrantika thinks that the genera- 
tion of sub-conscious impressions is possible even in- 
dependently of external objects and their apprehen- 
sions, he would be throwing overboard his fundamental 
doctrine of the reality of external objects and becomes 
identical with the Yogacara.** In inference, objects 
are not and cannot be the causes, as some of the objects 
may belong to the past and sorne to the future. There 
are no two opinions even among the followers of diffe- 
rent doctrines with regard to the fact that things belong- 
ing to the past and future as well as of the present are 
its (inference's) objects." Such being the case, how 
can the objects of inference be in a position to impart 
their forms to the inference of the succeeding moment? 
So the Sautrantika’s contention that the cognizability 
(grahyatoa) of an object is nothing but its (object's) 
ability to impart its form to a cognition, cannot be 
sustained. 


2.2.13. Analogy of Lime and Turmeric or Magnet and 
Iron could Serve No Purpose 


Some others of the Sautràntika school maintain 
the following view. They say that in fact neither the 
cognition nor the object has any form of its own; when 
lime and turmeric are mixed together, a new colour 
which is entirely different from that of lime and of 
turmeric emerge from their combination. In the same 
way, they say, that a form arises from the union of 
cognition and the object.’ This view also cannot stand 
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Scrutiny. In the analogy cited by them both lime and 
turmeric have a physical form of their own and occupy 
a distinct place of their own; but in the present case, 
some objects alone may have a physical form and a 
place for their occupation, while the other entity con- 
cerned in the apprehension namely the cognition has 
not a form or a place to occupy, owing to its being not 
a concrete object but an abstract apprehension. How, 
then, can a form be effected by the combination of the 
object and its cognition? Moreover, a cognition takes 
place even though the object is placed not in close 
proximity or even if the object existed long before the 
appearance of the cognition or is going to exist in the 
future. Inallthese cases, there is no possibility of 
cognition getting the form of an object of the past or 
future. 


Nor does the following view of some others of the 
same school appear sound. A piece of iron assumes a 
change in its form in the presence of a magnet; so also 
the sun-stone (sūrya-kānta-$ilā) and the moon-stone 
(candra-kānta-Silā) are believed to undergo a change in 
the presence of the sun and the moon respectively. In 
a similar manner, they say that by the presence of the 
cognition and the object a peculiar form is generated. 


Here also a great incongruity between the in- 
stances on the one hand and the cognition and object 
on the other is not taken into account by the followers 
of the Sautrantika school. In all the above instances, 
the sun and the moon, the iron and the magnet havc 
all physical forms and none of them is an abstract 
thing without a physical form. Cognition, on the other 
hand, is purely abstract and some of the objects too 
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happen to be abstract ones. Hence, from these in- 
stances, nothing can be established with regard to the 
cognition, as the Sautrantika hopes to. 


The Sautrantika denying the perceptibility of 
external things, finds some difficulty in explaining illu- 
sions In the illusion of rope-snake, nacre-silver, etc. 
according to his theory, the rope, nacre etc. could 
present their form to the cognition and there could be 
only the valid cognitions of rope, nacre etc. as there 
are no snake, silver and the like to present their form 
to cause illusions of snake, silver etc. and this is absolu- 
tely against the common experience of all. To explain 
this, the Sautrántika contends that superimpositions 
can take place even without a basis (adhisthdna) and 
in the case of the illusion of rope-snake, the rope, the 
basis of illusion is not apprehended but snake alone is 
brought into remembrance by the sub-conscious 
impressions (vāsanā or samskāra) and the form of the 
cognition is 'this is a snake'. Such superimposition with- 
out a substrate is found in the case of ‘“‘keSondraka”’ 
(**keSondraka is the appearance of a bright woolly mass 
when the closed eye is pressed with the fingertip”). 
In such superimpositions we do not apprehend any 
base either at the time of superimposition nor at the 
time of their sublation. 


In reply to the Sautrantika, the following objec- 
tion is raised: The remembrance of silver by the sub- 
conscious impressions in the form of ‘this is silver’ is 
impossible. The part, ‘this’, of the above cognition 
cannot be remembrance as that was not apprehended 
already and whatever has not been already apprehend- 


ed, cannot be an object of remembrance. If it had 
7 
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been already apprehended, instead of ‘this’ ‘that’ must 
be part of the remembrance. 


2.3. The System of the Yogācāra 


The Yogācāra denies even the existence of external 
things. He argues as follows. In dreams we appre- 
hend all sorts of strange objects but externally there 
are no objects in reality corresponding to them. So also 
mental cognitions are alone real, and there is no justifi- 
cation for postulating external objects correspond- 
ing to them. It must be admitted that all cognitions 
that we have in our dreams do not have any real 
objects outside corresponding to them. We may see 
in our dreams people who died long long ago, converse 
with them and have all kinds of dealings with them. 
Though we definitely know even in our dreams tbat 
they are dead, still we do not hesitate to have dealings 
with them. Sometimes we dream of cutting our own 
heads with our own hands and of dying thereby. 
Sometimes objects of a distant past and of distant places 
are seen to be in a close proximity to us; some objects 
that never existed seem to have an existence during 
our dream state. In all these dream cognitions, no 
one can deny the absence of reality of their objects 
even at the time of dreams." In the same manner even 
the cognitions of our waking state do not have objects 
that have reality. There is no difference between the 
cognitions of dreams and those of the waking state, as 
they both have only unreal objects. Moreover the 
cognition of silver in a nacre and of snake in a rope 
are instances to prove that cognitions can have unreal 
things as their objects. As a matter of fact, cognitions 
apprehend their objects as if the objects were distinct 
from the cognitions and as existing externally. Hence 
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the Yogācāra is called *Atma-khyati-vadin'. If the so- 
called external objects, he says, are spoken of as being 
real, it is due to their having only the empirical reality 
(samortt-satyata). 


2.3.1. Objects are Not Distinct from their Cognitions 


There are many things that appear to be distinct 
from internal cognitions and to ascribe unreality to all 
those things may seem strange and improper; still, it is 
impossible, says the Yogācāra, to prove the reality of 
those thingsthat appear to be external. Let us examine 
what the general conception of the external things 
must mean. What is it that becomes the object of 
perception? Is it the internal cognition itself or the 
external thing? If the former is the case, then the con- 
tention of the Yogācāra would appear sound. If, on 
the other hand, it is the latter case, the non-luminous 
thing cannot be conceived as self-luminous. The expla- 
nation that even non-luminous objects can become 
luminous through the medium of a cognition, is unten- 
able; for in that case it is superfluous to assume the 
existence of external objects in addition to their cogni- 
tion. The cognition alone will answer their purpose.” 
There are no two opinions with regard to cognition as 
it has the approval of both the schools, namely, those 
who accept the existence of external objects apart from 
their cognition and those who do not accept them as 
existing at all. Cognition cannot be dispensed with, 
for it is the only means that governs all dealing in the 
world. On the other hand, the so-called external 
objects can be dispensed with as unreal as cognitions 
alone can serve their purpose as in the case of the objects 
seen in dreams." 
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2.3.2 External Things Could Neither be Eternal Nor 
Non-eternal 


If cognition is denied as existing, one cannot be 
cognisant of things in the universe as it is the only 
means by which all dealings in the universe can be 
conducted. Ifthe so-called external objects are con- 
ceived to exist, then there arises the question whether 
they are products having an origin or eternals which 
have no origin nor end. A product cannot but be evan- 
escent; that which is not produced cannot be evena 
‘being’ (like the son of a barren woman or the sky- 
flower). The so-called external objects cannot have 
the contact of the sense organs for the generation of 
their cognitions for the following reasons. Those objects 
cannot be the ‘wholes’ having atoms as their constitu- 
ent parts since the contact of the eye or the sense of 
touch cannot be with the entire form of the whole. 
Nor can it be in a part of the ‘whole’ as it is incapable 
of causing a cognition of the *whole' in consequence of 
which the verbal usage like ‘this is a jar’, referring to 
a ‘whole’? becomes impossible. Nor can the parts be 
objects of the cognitions as they (that is, the atoms) are 
held as being beyond human apprehension. In the 
doctrine of the Buddhists the ‘whole’ is composed of 
atoms which though individually invisible, become 
visible like a mass of hair wherein the individual hair 
is not perceivable. 


2.3.3. One and the Same Cognition Appears as Three 
Different Entities — Apprehension, Apprehended and 
Apprehender 


As a matter of fact, there is neither a separate 
apprehender nor even a separate apprehended object. 
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One and the same apprehension appears in three forms 
as apprehender, apprehension and apprehended. The 
self-luminous apprehension in which the objects are 
inseparably associated, proves their identity — cogni- 
tion and its objects, as clay and the products made out 
of it are held identical on account of their inseparable 
association." 


Like a lamp which illumines other objects and 
hence becomes known, prior to its objects, a cognition 
becomes known before its objects." Besides a cogni- 
tion must have a form of its own since a cognition 
without a form is beyond our apprehension. If external 
objects are denied an existence, cognitions must have 
forms of their own and those forms must be different 
from one another, otherwise there would be nothing 
that could distinguish one cognition from another. It 
is the form of blue in a cognition that distinguishes it 
from a cognition that has the form of yellow. 


2.3.4. Criticism of Sautrāntika*s Contention 


Against this view of Yogacara denying the reality 
of external objects, the Sautrantika says that the cogni- 
tions have no form of their own but receive it from the 
objects as a crystal receives the red colour from the 
china-rose placed nearby. The Yogācāra replies that 
this contention is unsound for obvious reasons. Grant- 
ing that external objects give their forms to the cogni- 
tion, how can a cognition be proved to exist with no 
form of its own to receive the form of the external 
object? It is an undisputed truth that the existence of 
of a thing under discussion should be proved by posi- 
tive and negative instances (anvayena vyatirekena ca). 
The Sautrāntika cannot show a cognition without a 
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form in the absence of an external object. In the case 
of the crystal and the china-rose each of them has its 
own form independently before the superimposition of 
the red colour in the crystal."* 


It is unnecessary and against the common experi- 
ence of men to bold two forms — one that of the external 
object and another presented by it to the cognition. 
It will suffice if it is held that the cognition apprehends 
its own form as it is self-luminous. It is futile to hold 
another form and its possesser namely the external." 
A cognition is by nature formless and indeterminate 
and in consequence of such a nature, it is as pure as 
crystal and appears as if it were tarnished by various 
forms of psychical dispositions (vāsanāh) effected by 
past cognitions. These various psychical dispositions 
cause cognitions and these dispositions become res- 
ponsible for the illusions which apprehend the false 
distinction between the objects and their cognitions 
(grahya-gráhakayohbheda-bhramah). The series of cogni- 
tions and the series of psychical dispositions have the 
relation of cause and effect by the law of seed and bud 
(bija-ankura-nyàya). When these psychical dispositions 
alone answer the purpose of variety in cognitions, it is 
unnecessary to hold the existence of external objects 
and the presentation of their forms to the succeeding 
cognitions. 


2.3.5. Conclusion of Yogācāra Doctrine 


Moreover, dream-cognitions, the illusory cogni- 
tion of snake in a rope, remembrance of things of the 
past, take place even in the absence of objects and this 
fact is conceded even by those scholars who hold an 
opposite view. Hence cognitions need not invariably 
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require objects that have real existence. To say that 
these forms arise neither by the cognitions nor by the 
objects but by the relation that exists between the 
objects and its cognition (visaya-visayi -bhàáva-sam- 
bandha) may be branded as unsound altogether. If the 
object and its cognition are found not to be in posses- 
sion of any form of their own, how is it possible to 
conceive the generation of a form to be caused by the 
relation of the object and its cognition? Hence like 
dream cognition and remembrance of the past events, 
cognitions even in our waking state may with reason be 
conceived as cognition of objects that have no real 
existence. 


2.3.6. Criticism of Yogdcara Doctrine 


The contention of the Yogācāra is untenable. The 
unreality of things seen in dreams is realised by the 
dreamer himself soon after he is awake, by the super- 
seding cognitions. He says — “All the objects that I 
have seen in my dream have — none of them — any 
reality’. A dream is personal. Never do two people have 
thesame dream; on the other hand in our every day life: 
we see many things and those things are apprehended 
alike by all in their recollection, recognition, etc. which 
are exactly like one another. To invalidate all these 
invariably similar cognitions of all people is far from 
convincing. It is our invariable experience that things 
which we see in our dreams are mostly those we have 
already seen, though they are really situated at the 
same or totally different place and time. Even some 
of the impressions that we had acquired in our former 
births become awakened and so we have strange visions 
in our dreams. Thus the cognition of dreams is nothing 
but recollections which do not require the presence of 
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their objects within the range of the sense organ. It is 
only the perception in the waking state that requires 
the presence of its objects at the time of its coming into 
being. The cognition of snake in a rope is explained 
in various ways by scholars of different schools. Snake 
and rope have have their own existence elsewhere and 
neither of them is absolutely unreal. But the Yogācāra 
having denied the real existence of all external things, 
cannot give a satisfactory answer with the help of sub- 
conscious impressions." 


2.3.7. Reasons having been Held Unreal, could Establish 
JVothing 


Moreover, the Yogācāra who advocates the un-- 
reality of the universe cannot establish anything, much 
less cognitions having no corresponding objects. The 
reasons (hetavah) put forth to prove their contentions 
being themselves unreal, according to their theory, how 
can they establish anything?” 


2.3.8. Psychical Dispositions could Not be Effected 


Nor can their contention of sub-conscious disposi- 
tions besustained. If everything is held as momentary, 
as per the Buddhistic preamble, how can the mind 
receive any disposition? Disposition (vāsanā) can take 
place only if both the giver and the receiver of the 
impression exist at one and the same time. In the case 
of incense, glowing charcoal and the article of perfume 
have contact and hence the incense is generated and 
not otherwise. The cognition of the previous moment 
cannot give anything to another that is going to take 
birth only at the next moment. Even if two cogni- 
tions are contended to coexist, there will be no transit 
of impression from one to anther, as they both remain 
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mutually unrelated. How could there be a column of 
smoke if agallochum or myrrh (agaru) and burning 
charcoal remain without contact?" As a matter of 
fact, impressions will be produced only if both the 
things happen to have a physical form of their own and 
parts." The smell ofa fragrant flower does not come 
without an external object as is contended by the 
Yogācāra. Since the breeze carries some invisibly small 
particles from things that are fragrant, we become 
capable of enjoying the fragrance of things in our close 
proximity. Cognitions having no physical form or parts 
of their own cannot be transported to produce impres- 
sions (vāsanā). That is why the fragrance that has no 
physical form is not contended to be borne by the 
breeze. Fragrance together with its substrata like pollen 
is taken by the breeze to the perceiver. Moreover, 
transference of vāsanā from one to another is possible 
only if both of them are held to be non- momentary 
and permanent. Such difficulties do not creep in the 
doctrines which maintain souls or spirits as distinct 
from cognition because they (souls) are held as eternal. 
By the apprehension (anubhava) impressions are gene- 
rated in the eternal souls and they will remain for a 
short or a long period in accordance with the manner 
of their being generated until they become wiped out 
due to long duration of time by death, by poignant 
hellish tortures or by the pangs experienced by 
womenfolk at the time of the delivery of a child." 


2.3.9. Summing up Vogācāra Contention 


The Yogācāra's contention may be summed up as 
follows: things may beconsidered as permanent only 
if, at all times, present, past and future, they remain 
thesame without undergoing any change or assuming 
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a new feature. If it suffers any alteration or acquires 
a new feature or peculiarity which did not exist before, 
it cannot be maintained as permanent. To the Bud- 
dhists, there is no distinction between the attribute 
(dharma) and the thing possessing that attribute 
(dharmi). The attribute and the thing which is supposed 
by the scholars of other doctrines as having that attri- 
bute are one and the same. So if a new change or 
attribute or feature occurs in the thing, it isa new 
thing, the old thing having ceased to exist. 


The substratum and the impressions which are 
both one and the same and not different entities perish 
every instant and cause a new substratum with its 
impressions to arise at the next instant. There will be 
a close similarity between the cognition of the substra- 
tum at one moment and that of the cognition at the 
next moment. It is this similarity between the cogni- 
tions that is called vāsanā. The relation between the 
giver of vāsanā and the receiver of vāsanā is nothing 
but the relation of cause and effect, that is, of an entity 
existing before and the entity that arises from it after 
it has perished. To illustrate his view of one vdsana 
creating another vāsanā at its death, the Yogācāra gives 
the following instance from nature. If the flower of 
pomegranate (bija-püraka) is sprinkled with the paste 
of red-lac, it produces a fruit which resembles the 
flower (its cause) with its red colour. 


2.3.10. Kumdrila’s Criticism of the Above Contention 


Against this explanation of the Yogacara, Kumā- 
rila advances the following arguments : how can an 
entity be the cause of the birth of a positive entity at 
the time of its death? The entity called the cause exists 
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only for one moment, How can it, within that one 
moment, cause the birth of another positive entity? 
Causality does not consist in the mere existence of a 
thing at a moment previous to the coming intoexistence 
of an effect. If so, when a cow existed at a moment 
previous to the birth of a horse in the place, the cow 
would have to be called the cause of the horse which 
is the effect. This would be absurd, Causality is ap- 
prehended by ‘frequent observation’ (bhūyo-dar$ana) of 
the invariable presence of a thing at a moment previous 
to the birth of another thing. When things are con- 
sidered to be momentary, as by the Buddhists, how 
could there be frequent observation of one thing caus- 
ing another thing? 


Further the Yogācāra cannot explain the similarity 
(sārūpya) that is perceived between cause and effect. 
The similarity of two things is due to the perception of 
their possession of common features. If according to 
the Yogacara, the apprehender, the apprehension and 
the apprehended are momentary, how could similarity 
(sārūpya) be perceived? 


The Yogācāra may say — ‘It is true that a jar 
cannot generate a cloth, a cow or a horse, as these 
belong to different classes, but a momentary cognition 
can generate something belonging to the same class.’ 
In reply to this, it may be asked of the Yogacara: ‘a 
cognition and an impression belong to two different 
classes. How then, can a cognition create an impres- 
sion and that impression in its turn create a cognition?’ 
The Yogācāra might reply that the impressionis nothing 
but cognition and that the two belong to the same class. 
Then the question remains unanswered as to how one 
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series of cognitions could give rise to a different series 
of cognitions? 


The example of the citron flower serves no purpose 
to the Yogācāra; the small parts of the flower contain- 
ing the particles of red lac transform into fruit as the 
fruit is only another state of the flower. Hence there 
is nothing unnatural or unconvincing init. But in the 
case of cognitions which have no parts due to their 
being incorporeal such explanation on the analogy of 
citron flower-fruit with the parts of red lac does not 
serve the purpose as the analogy is inapt. 


2.3.11. Momentariness of Things could Not be Established 


It is an invariable experience of all to have cogni- 
tions like ‘it is known to me’ or ‘I know it’. In either 
cognition the function of knowledge requires an object 
and that object like blue, white etc. cannot be internal 
but external. If there is no external object, blue or 
white, the difference in moments and the difference in 
the series of cognitions cannot be explained; for if these 
differences are held by the Yogācāra as cognizable then 
that cognition and its object (the difference) must 
be identical as per the contention of the Yogācāra; 
and this identity frustrates the difference of the moments 
among themselves. In that case, theory of momentari- 
ness of things which depends upon ksana-bheda, the 
very life-blood of  Buddhistic doctrine cannot be 
proved. If ksana-bheda is incognizable, then that itself 
becomes unproven and hence the momentariness of 
things cannot be established.** 


The Yogācāra denies the existence of three diffe- 
rent entities namely cognition, itsobject and the cogni- 
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zer. So he says though all the three appear to be 
mutually distinct, by the cognitions like ‘I know a jar,’ 
in fact they are identical since their appearance as 
distinct entities is only due to illusion.“ 


The Yogācāra has to answer the following ques- 
tion: having contended that the cognition and its 
objects are identical, does he maintain the mutual dis- 
tinction of two things each having attributes that never 
co-exist? If he does not, then there would be no ‘ksana- 
bheda’ much against the contention of Buddhists. If 
the mutual distinction of those two things is conceded, 
then how could there be an identity of seven colours 
with their cognition? 


Moreover, if the Yogacara contends the identity 
of the cognition and its objects, he has to answer the 
following objection — A cognition, for instance, appre- 
hends all the seven colours of, say, the rainbow — namely 
blue, red, yellow and the like, All scholars agree in 
holding that a single cognition can apprehend all the 
seven colours as objects, although these different colours 
cannot co-exist at the same time in the same thing. But 
the Yogācāra goes further and maintains that these 
so-called external objects, are identical with the cogni- 
tion which apprehends them. He has the difficulty of 
explaining how such attributes as blue, red etc. which 
cannot co-exist in the same thing at the same time and 
which are mutually opposed to each other can be iden- 
tical with a single cognition? To contend that this is 
possible on the analogy of these varied and different 
colours which are called external objects being appre- 
hended by a single cognition is absurd; when these 
mutually different colours which cannot co-exist are 
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apprehended, we are aware that there is no sublation 
of this cognition by another valid cognition, Hence 
the common and invariable cognition apprehending 
different colours cannot be invalidated. Nor are there 
two opinions regarding the non-identity of blue, yellow, 
white etc. and their non-coexistence at one and the same 
instance; but there is no incompatibility in a cognition’s 
having non-co-existing colours as its objects.** 


Further when the Yogācāra speaks of blue, yellow 
and the like as forms of cognition, what does he mean? 
Does he hold that these colours are identical with the 
cognition or that they are attributes of the cognition? 
If he considers them identical, since in his doctrine 
external objects are unreal, the cognition which is iden- 
tical with them would be likewise unreal. Similarly 
when the nacre-silver is apprehended, since it is iden- 
tical, according to him, with the cognition and since 
the cognition is real, the unreal nacre-silver should be 
considered real. The Yogācāra's position would then 
be the same as that of the Màdhyamika." 


If on the other hand, the Yogācāra considers blue, 
yellow and the like as attributes of the cognition, he 
will have to give up the view that there is no distinc- 
tion between the substratum and its attributes and that 
they are one and the same. 


2.4. The School of Mādhyamika 


2.4.1. Nothing in the Universe could be Real 


The Madhyamika school of Buddhists bears kinship 
with the school of nihilists of Western philosophy, in 
denying the real existence of everything seen within 
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and around us. The Madhyamikas are also of great 
interest to the student of the history of Indian philoso- 
phy as, in many ways, they were the forerunners of 
the Sankara school of Advaitins who took over some 
of their views while rejecting others. 


The Mādhyamikas deny the reality of everything 
in the universe. Even consciousness or intellect (cait- 
anya) which alone the Yogācāra maintains as real is 
regarded by them as unreal Nothing comes into 
existence nor perishes. Births and deaths of beings and 
things that appear to be taking place, are merely pheno- 
mena due to the transformation of the five primary 
elements and they are effected by certain causes and 
conditions. The seeds of plants which are supposed to 
put forth buds fail to do so, if they happen to be 
affected by the thundering clouds, by being smelt by 
mice or roasted in the fire. These are the conditions 
which are unfavourable tu the budding of seeds. A 
non-existing thing cannot come into being, argues the 
Madhyamika, as the hair on the back of the tortoise or 
a child of a barren woman or a flower in the sky. The 
sight of birth and death of things cannot establish their 
absolute reality. If so, all of us may be deemed seers 
and there would be no necessity at all for special train- 
ing prescribed for the development of mind by Yoga- 
$dstra for the perception of reality. 


As a matter of fact, the nature of all things in the 
universe is the same as that of illusory things, mirage, 
visions in our dreams etc. Moreover, worldly life is 
conceived by one and all to be very painful — for which 
reason different means are prescribed for the total 
emancipation of souls by different schools of thought. 
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Worldly life should be considered as painful; hence 
we are urged to pursue thought and action which 
could emancipate us from wordly ties. Like other 
schools of Buddhism the Mádhyamika holds that things 
are momentary. They are otherwise called ‘sva-laksana’ 
since they are cognised only in the interest of their 
forms and they have no attributes as distinct from 
themselves. 


2.4.0. Things could Not But be Void 


Moreover, the Madhyamika argues that if a thing, 
say, the sky, is held as a being or existent (sat), then it 
would cease to be in need of the collection of causes 
(kārya- janaka-sāmagrī) which could bring about the 
effect. If the same is contended as ‘not a being or non- 
existent (asat)' then as in the case of the sky-flower and 
the like, there is no need of any cause for its produc- 
tion. Norcan a thing be contended to be as both 
‘being and non-being' (sadasat) or ‘neither being nor 
non- being’ (na sat, nàpi asat) as these are mutually con- 
tradictory and cannot, therefore, co-exist. Inasmuch 
as all these four alternatives are denied as being 
impossible of proving in all things, it is just and reason- 
able to hold everything as void ($ūnya).** 


2.4.3. Close Relation of Advaitism with the Doctrine of 
Madhyamika 


All things in the world are in fact only the products 
of our imagination, and our dealings with them are as 
illusory as the dealings that we have with the objects 
of our dream visions. It is sarhorti which causes delu- 
sions, illusions or hallucinations, and in spite of posses- 
sing this marvellous power, 'sarnorti” also is as unreal as 
other things. The reader would remember that in the 
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system of Advaita, the same samorti bears a different 
name ‘avidya’ and the definitions and descriptions given 
to 'sarhorti" are equally applicable to avidyā also. In 
fact, it isthe Buddhist's 'sarort?' that must have inspir- 
ed the Advaitin to conceive of a strange thing, give it 
the name "avidyā' and in support of his contention to 
interpret in the light of avidyd, even Vedic text in 
which the words māyā, avidyā etc. occur. There is 
however, one important point in Advaita doctrine 
which differentiates it from Madhyamika thought. 
While Advaitin holds that everything other than Brah- 
man is unreal and the appearance of thing as existing 
is due to the superimposition on the basis (adhisthana), 
namely, Brahman which alone is real as per his con- 
tention, Màdhyamika finds no purpose in holding even 
that Brahman as real to serve as basis (adhisthàána) for 
the superimposition and maintains that no cognition 
requires a basis. The Madhyamika asks: ‘What harm 
would arise if Brahman also is denied reality?’ It may 
be pointed out in this connection that the realist puts 
a similar question: “If the object of our vision is held 
as false, if the perceiver also shares the same fate namely 
of being considered false, and if the defect (that is held 
as responsible for the existence of this diverse world) 
is no better than others in repect of reality, why does 
the Advaitin not arrive at the conclusion that the basis 
(Brahman on which according to the Advaitin all illu- 
sions are supposed to take place) is also unreal?" Such 
a question cannot be helped from arising in the minds 
of scholars.'^ 


2.4.4. Refutation of the Mādhyamika View 


Venkatanátha examines the Madhyamika’s con- 
tention by asking the question: Having presented 
9 
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the above argument, does the Madhyamika uphold the 
reality of his own statements and his scriptures? If they 
are held as real, then it would contradict his own con- 
tention that everything in the world is unreal. If the 
Màdhyamika denies the reality even of his own argu- 
ments, his scriptures etc. in conformity with his conten- 
tion, then his arguments cannot establish the unreality 
of anything, and thus his purpose becomes defeated. 
While putting forth this argument, Venkatanatha re- 
minds us of an old Greek analogy. A Theban made a 
general declaration that all Thebans were liars. Since 
the man who made this sweeping denunciation was 
himself a Theban, he must also be a liar, and his state- 
ment about all Thebans must therefore be considered 
false. By holding that worldly objects are real only in 
view of their being products of samorti, any argument 
or criticism put forth by the Madhyamika as samorti- 
satya (as that too is contended) can neither establish 
anything nor disprove the contention of his opponents. 


If both these opposite views, namely, the views of 
the realist and those of the Mādhyamika are held as 
unreal, how are we to decide which of them is valid? 
It is argued that the doctrine of the Madhyamika which 
seeks to prove the void of the universe, must be posterior 
(para) as it requires for refutation the prima facie argu- 
ments postulatiag the reality of the universe, and that 
because of its being posterior, it could not be sublated 
by other arguments. 


It may also be argued by those who are opposed 
to the Madhyamika that there is another view which 
is later (para) than theirs, namely, that there is no such 
thing as ‘void’ which does not come under any of the 
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four possibilities (catuskoļt-vinirmukta) and that all 
things in the world belong to one or the other of these 
four alternatives. Since this view is later than that of 
the Madhyamika, it can sublate or overthrow the con- 
tention of the Madhyamika. 


The Madhyamika also states: A thing cannot be 
called ‘existent’ (sat) unless it exists at all times, in all 
places under all circumstances. If it does not so exist, 
it would lose its very nature (svabkāva). This Mādhya- 
mika argument is not correct. The nature of existence 
of a thing depends upon the place and time of its exis- 
tence. A jar may exist at a place called ‘x’ while it 
does not exist at another place called 'y'. So also, 
before a jar is made, it did not exist, and after it is 
made, it exists until it is broken. 


2.4.5. Are Characteristics and Qualities Mutually Diffe- 
rent? 


The Madhyamika makes an unwarranted distinc- 
tion between the characteristics (svabhdva) of a thing 
and qualities like shortness or longness, smallness or 
bigness which are relative terms depending on some- 
thing else, and argues that these relative terms (like 
shortness and longness, smallness and bigness) which 
require another for comparison cannot be characteris- 
tics of an object (svabhāva), and that the characteristics 
of a thing do not require another object for compari- 
son. He points out to the example the void of the sky- 
flower which is its characteristic and does not depend 
on anything else. He holds that the same quality could 
not be a characteristic and at the same time expressed 
by relative terms. 
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2.4.6. Refutation of the Above View 


This contention of the Madhyamika is not correct. 
It is not possible to maintain certain attributes as 
‘characteristics’ and others as qualities expressible by 
relative terms, and that these two are opposed to each 
other. Some attributes are characteristics that do not 
require comparison with other objects, while others are 
also characteristics which require comparison and are 
expressed by relative terms. Since these attributes are 
actually possessed by the object, they are to be taken 
as granted, and arguments cannot deny what they are. 


2.4.7. What do the Words ‘Tuccha,’ * Mīthyā' etc. Mean? 


Another argument of the Madhyamika may be 
stated as follows: Do ‘tuccha’ ‘alika’ ‘mithyd,’ and such 
other words denote something or not? The denial of 
denotation is not possible for Visistádvaitin for he uses 
these words freely. If they have the denotative power 
(abhidha-Sakti), do they denote ‘being’ (sat) or *non- 
being’ (asat)? Ifthe former is the ease the realist agrees 
with the Madhyamika whocontends the whole universe 
as tuccha (void) for it would come to mean that ‘sat’ is 
‘tuccha’ (void). In the latter case, that is, where tuccha 
and such other words denote ‘non-being’ (asat) alone, 
the same words may denote ‘being’ (sat) also as they do 
‘non-beings’ by the rule ‘whatever is denoted by a word 
is tuccha' (non-entity). This argument is based on a 
wrong and unsustainable assumption, viz, the universe 
is void (tuccha). Unless and until the void of the 
universe is proved, no such rule as above referred to 
(whatever is denoted by a word is tuccha) can be taken 
into account for discussion, and arguments based on 
such assumption cannot serve any purpose. In fact 
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these words tuccha, alika, mithyā, etc. are used by thin- 
kers of various schools to denote something that exists 
somewhere but superimposed in a place where it does 
not exist. A flower found in a plant or creeper is 
superimposed in the sky, with a definite knowledge of 
the absence of the flower in the sky; a son born to a 
mother is superimposed in a woman whom the speaker 
definitely knows as barren. Such superimpositions 
are very common when the speaker wants to substan- 
tiate his assertion of some impossible proposition or 
contention. For example, to prove the impossibility 
of winning the love of a courtesan, a poet says that one 
can win the love of a courtesan only by wearing a 
garland of sky-flowers (ve$yām vašayet khasrajam 
vahan). In all such cases, both the things — the flower 
and the sky — are individually and separately real but 
the relation spoken of asexisting between them is false. 
But in the doctrine of the Madhyamika, the relation as 
well as the two individual things is unreal. Moveover, 
according to the Madhyamika, the existence of a thing 
is denied even where there is no substratum or adhi- 
sthāna on which its existence is denied, because in his 
doctrine, the adhisthaéna itself has no reality. This 
denial of the existence of a thing even where there is 
no substratum, is strange and is against the universal 
experience. When we use negative sentences like ‘there 
is no hare’s horn’ ($a$a-$rngam násti) and ‘there is no son 
of a barren woman’ (vandhyā-suto nasti), although the 
negation appears on the surface, we really mean ‘in a 
hare, there is no horp’ (Safe Srngo nāiti) and ‘to a barren 
woman there is no son” (vandhyaydh suto nāsti). The 
substratum 'the hare' and 'the barren woman? are 
alwaysin the mind, and there is nosuch thing as denial 
of the existence of a thing where there is no substra- 
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tum." Thus the words like tuccha, alika and mithya are 
used in sentences to convey the idea that something 
does not exist in a certain substratum which exists." 


2.4.8. The Buddhistic Term *Samovrti-satyam' cannot 
Convey Any Idea 


Venkatanatha questions the appropriateness of 
the formation of the compound word ‘samorti-satya’ as 
the two words in the compound 'samorti” and ‘satya’ 
mean the opposite of each other. The formation of 
the compound ‘samurtisatya’ could be only according to 
the rule either of karmadharaya or of the tatpurusa. In 
a karmadhāraya compound, the two component words 
are in apposition with each other, that is, they refer to 
the same object which is looked at from two different 
angles. When we say ‘William the Conqueror’, we 
refer to the same person. The person bearing the name 
‘William’ andthe man who conquered are one and 
the same person. The two words are in apposition 
with each other and can co-exist as they denote two 
different but not inconsistent attributes. In the karma- 
dhāraya compound word ‘nilaghatah’ (the black jar), 
there are two words ‘nila’ the black thing and ‘ghatah’ 
the thing which has the characteristics of a jar referring 
to one and the same object in which two different but 
not inconsistent attributes co-exist. This is what English 
grammarians call appositional use, and Sanskritists call 
‘simanddhikaranyam’. Now Venkatanātha asks the 
Madhyamika ‘Is samurti-satya a karmadhāraya com- 
pound’? Ifso, ‘satnorét’ means ‘unreal’ and ‘satya’ means 
‘real’. The compound would mean ‘the real which is 
unreal’ which would be absurd. If a thing is satya or 
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real it cannot be 'sarorti' (unreal). If the object is un- 
real (samurti), it cannot be ‘satya’ or real." 


If ‘samorti-satya’ is not a karmadháraya compound, 
Venkatanatha asks the Madhyamika, ‘Is it a tatpurusa 
compound?’ In a tatpurusa compound, the two com- 
ponent words express the ideas of the second object as 
belonging to the meaning of the word which is the first 
component of the compound. For example when we 
say ‘rdjapurusah’ the king's servant, the compound 
brings out the idea that the servant belongs to the king. 
If it is said that samvrtisatya is a tatpurusa compound, 
it would mean ‘the reality that belongs to the unreality’ 
which is also absurd. 


Or does the Madhyamika mean by ‘samortt-satya’ 
something unreal by nature which has itsown unreality 
concealed by 'sarhorti' and so it appears as real. Then 
itis a case of illusion (anyathà- khyáti) and not ‘a cogni- 
tion with no real object’ (asat-khydtz).** 


It might be stated in passing that the same objec- 
tion holds good for the compound word *oyāvahārika- 
satya’ used by the Advaitin. 


2.4.9. The Advaitin's Term ‘Vydvahdrika-satya’ also is 
Meaningless 


The argument of the Advaitin that even non- 
entities appear real as if they were enveloped by the 
word ($ubda-jnānānupātī | vastu-$ünyo  vikalpah). For 
example, a conch appears to be enveloped by yellow 
colour to a person whose eyes are affected by jaundice. 
The word ‘vydvaharika-satya’ means a thing that ap- 
pears to be existing solely owing to verbal usage and 
other types of dealings in the affairs of everyday life. 
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This word is quite inappropriate. The things in the 
world which are contended to be empirical reals (oya- 
vahārika-satyāni) are apprehended either by perception 
or by inference, and they do not owe their existence 
merely tothe words. On the other hand even pheno- 
menal things, like skyflower etc. may come under the 
purview according to the above given explanation of 
the word ‘aydvahdrika-satya’ and hence there can be 
nothing that can be reckoned as ‘phenomenally real’ 
(pratibhdsika-satya) a third variety in the enumeration 
of reals by the Advaitin.** 


So far the criticism levelled against the use of the 
words, 'samovrti. satya’ and ‘oydvaharika~satya’. 


2.4.10.  Asat-khyati and Anirvacaniya-khyáti Could Serve 
No Purpose 


Moreover, in both the doctrines — Buddhism and 
Advaita — it must be admitted that things which are 
‘real not absolutely’ do appear as ‘absolutely real’. 
Otherwise we could have no dealings in our everyday 
life in this world. Such being the case, illusion (anyathà- 
khyáti) cannot be dispensed with and consequently it 
beeomes evident that no purpose will be served by the 
Madhyamika’s postulating a cognition where there is 
no real object (asat-khyáti) and by the Advaitin’s pos- 
tualting an inexplicable form of cognition (anirvacaniya- 
khyāti).* 


Samorti cannot be explained as a physical defect 
causing diverse illusions like some other defects kāca- 
kāmola which are admitted by rival thinkers also. 
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2.411 Similarity in the Views of the Mādhyamika and 
the Advaitin 


In this way the arguments of realists disprove 
avidyā and māyā of Advaitin's conception. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the Buddhists’ sarmvrii was accepted by the 
Advaitin with a mere change in the name. Samorti of 
the Buddhists and avidya of the Advaitins conceived 
as being of a peculiar nature in orderto suit their 
(Buddhist and Advaitin) own theories namely to prove 
that the world is unreal cannot get the approval of im- 
partial thinkers and hence they are unsustainable. 


The Madhyamika did not accept the authority of 
the srut and had no scruples in denying the need for 
a real basis (adhistkāna) for unreality. Hence he denied 
the existence of Brahman and was an atheist. The 
Advaitin, on the other hand, insisted on faith in the 
$ruti and as the fruti declared in unmistakable terms 
the real existence of Brahman, it maintains that Brah- 
man is the only real and that the world is illusory 
(brahma satyam, jagan-mithyā). Thus while accepting 
the Buddhists' doctrine ofthe illusoriness of the world, 
the Advaitin rejects the Buddhist's atheistic denial of 
Brahman. 


NOTES 


l. citram ced ekatā na syād ekam cet citratā katham, 
ekarh tacca citrah cetyetat citrataram mahat—W.M.M. p. 
177 


2. anayā ca pratyabhijüayà vibhinna-visaya-vilak- 
sanah vibhinna-visayagrāhakendriyādi-vilaksaņa$ca jīātā 
kaścit abhyupagantavyah ata iyam pratyabhijīā rūpādyati- 
riktam tadāšrayabhūtam vastu prakāšayati, idam rūpa- 
spar$avad iti. S.S. p. 3 

10 
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3. sarvarh anityam, sarvarh anātmam, nirvünarh $àntam 


4. utpādānāntarasthāyi svarūpam  yacca vastunah, 
taducyate ksanah, so'sti yasya tat ksanikam matam— T.S. 
388 


5. ghato madhüdakàdin krameņa āharan svajūāno- 
dakāharaņe ca yaugapadyena kurvan pratyakseņaiva paric- 
chidyate. tatra yān kārya-bhedān krameņa āharad samupa- 
labhyate ghatah, kulālo và $arávodaficanüdinna tadaiva tàn 
yaugapadyena janayitum samarthah. ghato và sva-visaya- 
jūānādīn yaugapadyena janayan upalabhyate, na tadaiva 
tan krameneti pratyaksávasitam etat sarvam, tena trtiyasya 
abhāvāt krama-yaugapadyābhyām artha-kriyà vyāptā. sa 
casthiresu bhāvēsu svavyāpakanivrttān nivartamana tallak- 
sanarh sattvam nivartayatiti — T.S.P. p. 144 


6. etadeva ca ksanikatvarh vastünàm yad apūrvot- 
taratvam 


7. pradhvarmsasya tu nairātmyāt nāstyanantara- 
bhāvitā na bhütvà bhāvayoga$ca gaganendivaradivat — 
T.S. 378 


8. na ca nairantaryarūpābhāvasyaiva ubhayendriya- 
vedyatā; tathāpi ubhayor-nirūpkayor agrahaņe ubhaya- 
nairantaryasyāpi grahaņāsambhavāt vastutastasya tuccha- 
tayā pratyabhijnārūpārthakriyākāritvam na yuktam; anyathā 
tad Adaya sadharmakatva-prasanga iti. A.D.I, pp. 33-34 


9. nanūpādāna-samparke dršyate sphatikopalah tad- 
ripagrahane’ pyevam balākādišca dršyate, kaūcukāntarite 
pumsi tad-rūpādy-agatāvapi puruse pratyayo drsto rakte 
vāsasi vastra-dhih rūpādi indriyādibhya ekāntena vibhidyate 
tena tasya vyavacchedāt caitrāde$ca turangamah ksityādi- 
ripa-gandhaderatyantam và vibhidyate ekāneka-vaco-bhedāt 
candra-naksatra-bhedavat — T.S. 557-560 


10. tathā hi bhinnam naivānyaih sannüm astitvam 
isyate, tesàm dharmāšca naivaikah kašcid artho'bhyupagam- 
yate. sadete dharminah proktà dharmasetebhyo’tirekinah, istá 
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eveti cetko’yam sambandhas-tasya  tairmatah. dravyesu 
niyamad yuktà na sarhyogo na cáparab, samavāyo'sti nānya$- 
ca sambandho’ngikrtah paraih — T.S. 572-575 


11. adhisthānasya kartsnyena bhàne'bhàne ca na bhra- 
mah, bhatābhāta-krti-bhidā katham nir-dharmake bhavet — 
S.S. p. 8 


12. jijūāsā ca na atyantanupalabdhe, adarSanat, na ca 
nigSesavidite, vedyābhāvāt.  atas-tad-visaye viditāviditā- 
kāratvam siddham — Ibid. p. 8 


13. paksa-dharmas-tadamiáena vyāpto hetustridhaiva 
sah, avinābhāva-niyamāt hetvābhāsās-tato”pare. H.B. 


14. gotvatvam hi gavetarav[ttitve sati nikhila-go- 
vrttitva-rüpameva; na tu vilaksaņo dharmah. S. M. 


15. dharmena dharmi savišesah, dharminà ca dharmah 
savi$esah — S. P. 


16. tac-chünye tasya vrttih katham iva ghatate tad- 
visiste tu vrttau svadharatva-prasangas tathā iha na guno 
nāpi dharmiti — T.M.K. 10 


17. na vayam tacchünye tad-višiste và tasya vrttim 
brümah; api tu vastutastad-visiste višesye ..... yatra yad 
vartate, tasya katham tac-chünyatvam? na ca tad-vati 
vartamānasya tasmin api vrttir iti niyamah.  ghatavati 
bhütale vartamānānām guņādīnām ghate'pi vrtter adrsteh. 
S.S. ps 10 


18. na hi karanakaranayoh taj-jatiyasya satah sahakari- 
lābhālābhau tantram iti abhyupagame ksanikatva-siddhih. 
tathà eka-vyaktau api avirodhāt. tad và tadrg va iti na 
kašcid vigesa iti nyāyāt. tatah tau anādrtya vijatiyam 
aprāmāņikam eva abhyupeyam. W. K. p. 77 


19. tathāpi kāla-dvayam parasparābhāva-nāntarīya- 
kam (parasparābhāva-vyāptam) tadatmakam va katham 
ekatra syád iti cet—na; kāla-dvayasya anyonyasmin abhave’- 
pi tad-ubhaya-sambandhini vastuni abhāvābhāvāt. S.S. 
p. 33 
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20. tat-kālāsattvam-eva hyapanayati sato vartamà- 
natva-bodhah. T.M.K. 27 


21. pratyabhijüànam hi nama atīta-vartamāna kāla- 
varty-eka-vastu-visayam ekam pratyaksa-jiānam, tasya kāla- 
dvaya-sambandha-visistam eva vastu visayah, na ca tad ity- 
arūšah smaraņam, idam-ityamáéas$ca grahanam, atita kāla- 
sambandhini indriya-samprayogābhāvād-iti vācyam; tad- 
idam iti sāmānādhikaraņyena grahanasya ekatva-sphuranat. 
pūrva-kālā-nubhava-janita-sarnskāra-sahakrtendriya-sampra- 
yoga-yuktasya purusasya tathā grahaņam upapadyate eva. 
anvaya-vyatirekādhīnam hi sarvatra sāmagri-parikalpanam. 
V.D. II, p. 100 


22. na jūānakāle anavasthānam arthasya jiiana-visaya- 
tva-hetuh. jiānotpatti-hetutvam-eva hi jfiana-visayatvam- 
na ca etāvatā caksuradeh jūāna-visayatva-prasaīgah; svākāra- 
samarpanena jūāna-hetor-eva jūāna-visayatvābhyupagamāt. 
S.B. p. 96 


23. vijūeyānumeyatva-vāde prātyaksīkasya kasyacid- 
api arthasyābhāvena vyāpti-samnvedana-sthānābt.āvena anu- 
mana-pravrtty-anupapattih, sakala-lokanubhava- virodhas- 
ca. S.D.S., p. 43 


24. jüàne nilādyākāra upalabhyate, sa vinastasya 
asato arthasya ākāro bhavitum na arhati. adrstatvāt. na 
khalu dharmini vinaste tad-dharmasya arthāntare sankra- 
manam drstam. V.S. II, p. 97 


25. jūāna-vaicitrya-siddhyartham — arthamapi nila- 
pitádivicitram eva kalpayanti, na  nirákaram. yad-eva 
cākārārpaņa-ksamam hetutvam tadeva arthasya hetutvam 
iti na grāhya-laksaņāyogah, yathāhuh — 
bhinna-kālām katham grahyam-iti ced grāhyatām viduh / 
hetutvam-eva tadyuktam jūiānākārārpaņa-ksamam // S.V. 
p. 283 
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26. ayam ā$ayah — yo'yam arthena buddhau ākārah 
samarpyate, sa kim arthasya svarüpam, uta dharmah, 
ubhayātirikto và? na ādyah, ksana-dhvamsinah ksaņāntara- 
varti-sankramaņāyogāt; anyathā sthiravāda-prasangāt; 
arthasya ca sāksāt pratyakstvāpatter anumaya-parišesā- 
bhāvāt ca; na dvitiyah, dharma-dharmi-bhavanabhyupaga- 
mat; tad-abhyupagantrnàm api dharmasya dharmi- prahanena 
anyatra — pravesà drsteh; — ksanikatva-sthiratava-vikalpena 
dattottaratvat ca; ata eva na trtiyah, arthasya tena sam- 
bandhābhāvāt, asambaddhasya ca anyatra saficarayitum 
aSakyatvat, S. S. p. 200 


27. švākāro'rthaih sva-buddhau nihita iti ca na ādhāra 
hānādyayogāt, 

svacche chāyā parasmin na ca bhavati na ca syād asau 
rüpa-Sünye. T.M.K. 252 

yathà atyásannam api mukham svayam agrhyamāņam 
darpana-sannidhanena tatra samarpitacchāyam tatratyam 
eva grhyate, tathā arthākāro api svaccha -buddhi-pratiphali- 
tah chāyātmā grhyate, S.S. p. 200. na hi nastasya kvacit 
chāyāpattir drsta, na ca vartamanasyápi vartisyamāņe. Ibid. 


28. svākāro'rthaih svabuddhau nihita iti ca nadhara- 
hānādyayogāt svacche chāyā parasmin na ca bhavati na 
ca syād asau rūpa-šūnye. T.M K. 252 


29. kim ca yatra anumanadau arthasya na buddhi- 
hetutvam, tatra svākāra-samārpaņaksama-hetutvāyogāt 
grahyatvabhavah prasajyeta. S.S. p. 201 


30. buddhirarthasca  vastuto nir-ākārau; tathapi 
cūrņa-haridrā-yogaja-rāga-nyāyena sita-raktādir  ākārah 
tadà utpanno grhyate iti. bid. p. 201. 


31. svāpnādipratyayā hi yatha avagamyamāna-bāhyār- 
thabhavat deSantara-kalantara-vartinam ca sannihita-de$a- 
kālatayā pratibhāsa-sambhavāt kvacit kadācid api asambha- 
vatàm sva$ira$-cchedàdinàm svapne pratibhàsát avašyam 
svátmanam eva  bahirvad  grhnanti iti ...... atah tat 
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sāmānyāt jāgrad-jiiāānānām api svārhša-paryavasāyitvāt mith- 
yātvam iti. Šās. D. p. 51 

32. arthasya bāhyākāratve tasya jadasya grāhyatva- 
siddhaye grahakam jūānam angikartavyam iti. na hi klpte- 
naiva (jnànena) upapattau vind pramāņena akļpta-kalpanam 
yuktam iti. N.R. p. 271 


33. api ca anubhava-mātreņa sādhāraņātmano jūāna- 
sya jāyamānasya yo’yam prati-visayam paksapātah — stam- 
bhajüánam, ghatajfiánam, patajiidnam iti, nāsau jūānagata- 
vigesamantarena upapadyate iti ava$yam visaya-sārūpyam 
jūānasya angikartavyam. angikrte ca tasmin visayākārasya 
jūānenaiva avaruddhatvāt apārthike bāhyārtha-sadbhāva- 
kalpanā. San.B. p. 544 


34. na anyo anubhāvyo buddhyā asti tasya na anu- 
bhavo aparah/ grāhya-grāhaka-vaidhuryāt svayam saiva 
prakagate// Sas.D. p. 55 


35. na hi agrhītarh prakasakarh prakāšyam prakāšayati, 
tad āhuh — *'apratyaksopalambhasya nārtha-drstih prasid- 
dhyati" — N.R. p. 276 


36. arthe jūānam hi sākāram, nirākāram tad-atyaye 

nityānumeya-bāhyārtha-vādi jianam kva drstavàn 

arthena rajyamànarh hi nirākāram nisargatah 

jūānar na khalu pa$yámo lāksayā sphatikam yatha. 
JV. M. p. 106 


37. akarasya, ākāravato bāhya-arthasya ca abhyupa- 
gamo nirarthakah jūānenaiva upapatteh 


38. niranvaya-vindsinim jūānānām ^ anuvartamána- 
sthirākāra-virahāt vāsanā ca dur-upapada. vinastena pürva- 
jūānena anutpannam uttara-jūānam kathah vāsyate. ato 
jūāna-vaicitryam artha-vaicitrya-krtam eva. 


39. sarvesàm ca jūānānām artha-Sünyatve bhavadbhih 
sādhyo'pyartho na  siddhyati; nirālambanānumānasyāpi 
artha-ginyatvat. S.B. II. p. 102 
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40. ksanikesu ca cittesu vināše ca nir-anvaye | vāsya- 
vāsakayo$-caivam asāhityān na vāsanā// pürva-ksanair- 
anutpanno vāsyate nottarah ksanah / uttareņa vinastatvàn- 
na ca pürvasya vāsanā. S.V. p. 261 


41. na hi yugapad avidyamānayor ekena itarasya 
vāsanā sambhavati sahabhuvam eva angārāgarudhūmādī- 
nām vāsya-vāsakabhāva-dar$anāt. W.R. p. 261 


42. sāvayavānām svarūpeņa satāmeva vāsya-vāsaka- 
bhavah; yathā dhūmāvayavānām sūksmāņām angāre, cam- 
pakāvayavānām ca taile sankrantiriti. Jbid. p. 262 


43. prayanat naraka-klešāt prasūti-vyasanād api, 
cirátivrttàh prāgjanmabhedā na smrti-gocarāh. 
Samott-siddht 


44. jūānākārādhikam hi prathitam idam iti šveta-pītā- 
di bahyam, tādātmye tasya sādhye saha-mati-niyamādi 
anyathaiva atra siddham. T.M.K. 245 


45. avibhago’pi buddyātma-viparyāsita-daršanaih/ 
grāhya-grāhaka-samvitti-bhedavān iva laksyate// 


46. šveta-pītādi bāhyam-iti vadatašca ayam bhavah: 
buddhi-bodhyayor-abhedam bruvatā — viruddhadharma- 
adhyāsena bhedah kaácid angikrto na và? na ced, dattam- 
eva uttaram ksana-bhedady-asiddhi-prasanga iti, aügikrtas- 
ced-$veta-pītādy-anckākāra-grāhiņi ekatra jñáne katham 
mitho viruddha-$vetapītādi tadatmya-sambhavah? mitho 
viruddhayor eka-buddhi-visayatvavad eka-buddhy-ākāra- 
tvam-api aviruddham-iti cet, na; darSana-adarSanabhyàm 
vi$esát. ekatva-virodhah ekadā  ekasrayatva-virodhasca 
$veta-pitáder drstah; na tu eka-dhi-visayatva-virodhah. S.S. 
p. 192 


47. satyāsatyayos-tādātmya-ayogāt... mithyābhūta-bo- 
dhya-tādātmyāt buddherapi mithyātve madhyamikamanisi- 
tasīddhih. satyabhūta-buddhi-tādātmyāt bodhyasyāpi 
satyatve khara-šrñgšder api satyatvāpātah. bid. p. 194 
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48. na satah kāraņāpeksā vyomaderiva yujyate 
kāryasya sambhavi hetuh khapuspāderivāsatah 


49. catuskoti-vinirmuktam tattvam tattvavido viduh 
buddhyà vivicyamānānām svabhāvo nāvadhāryate 
ato nirabhilapyāste nis-svabhavaéca daršitāh. 

50. drsyarh mithyā drsti-kartāpi mithyā 
doso mithyaiveti ya dhir amīsām 

sādhisthānāmše'pi kim neti cinta 
sādhisthānām-paņditānām-udeti, V.G.A. p. 272 
51. šašaérñgarh nāsti iti ca Sase $pīgam nàsti ityartbah. 


52. tucchalikadi-Sabdah kvacana sati parar kvāpi- 
asattve pravrttah, vandhya-putradi-Sabdaih bhajati ca 
samatam vidhyalikadivadah. T.M.K. 243 


kvacid anyatra vidyamāne hi padārthe kevalam kiücin- 

nisthābhāva-pratiyogitvā-peksayā ^ tuccha-$abdah alika- 

mithyanytadi-Sabdaé ca svābhāvādhikaraņādhyastopādhikaņ; 

na tu nirupadhi-nisedham-apeksya pravartante. S.S. p. 189 
53. sarmvrterna tu satyatvam satya-bhedah kuto 

nvayam 

satyam cet samvrtih keyam mrsá cet satyatā katham, 

Ibid. p. 190 


54. atha vastuto asatyam eva asatyatva-samvitya 
satyatvena bhāsamānam samvrti-satyam-iti ucyeta,, tathà 
sati visesāgraha-nibandhanā iyam anyathá-khyátireva kaksi- 
krtā iti na kvacidapi khyātyantara-kalpanāvakāšah. Ibid. 
p. 190 


55. atha šabdajnānānupāti-vastu-$ūnyo vikalpa iti 
nyāyāt. vyavaharajanya-vikalpa-kalpitam ^ vyàávahàárika- 
satyamiti manvīthāh tadapi na, ... asatah prātītika-satyasya 
ca vyāvahārika-satyatvā-nabhyupagamāt. Ibid. pp. 190-1 


56. api cedam-apāramārthikam satyam pāramārthika 
satyatayā bhātīti angikaryam; anyathà pravrttyanupa- 
patth. tathā ca anyathākhyātyanapanayāt kim khyāty- 
antarena iti. Jbid. p. 191 


THE SYSTEM OF SANKHYA 


The theist Sātkhya system (SeSvara-sankhya- 
dar$anam) propounded in the Mahdhharata is totally 
different from the athiestic classical Sankhya system 
(nirisvara-sánkhya-dar$anam) of which Sage Kapila 
is believed to be the originator. Īsvara-Krgņa states 
about himself to be the disciple of Pancasikha who 
was a disciple of Asuri, the disciple of Sage Kapila. 
Vacaspatimisra’s commentary on Isvara Krsna's 
Sānkhyakārikā is an elaborate treatise of the above 
system and isreferred to by all antagonists whenever 
the Sāhkhya philosophy is taken for criticism. 


3.1. Enumeration of Tattvas 


The tattvas in the Sankhya philosophy are enume- 
rated as 25. They are: (1) the- primordial entity 
(prakrti), (2) the great principle (mahat), (3) the cosmic 
egoism (ahankdra), (4) manas, (5-9) organs of know- 
ledge, (10-14) organs of action, (15-19) five subtle es- 
sences (pañca tan-matras), (20-24) five gross elements, 
and (25) purusa. 


3.2. Evolution of Tattvas 


The primordial entity (prakrti) is also called as 
müla-prakrti since it is the first thing which assumes 
transformation in its form and is not a transformation 

1} 
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of anything else (avikrti). It is transformed into the 
great principle (mahat) otherwise called ‘the cosmic in- 
tellect’ (buddhi). The great principle (mahat) is trans- 
formed into ahankára. Ahankdra is transformed into 
the eleven sense organs and five subtle essences of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell (fafica-tanmátras) which 
are in turn transformed into the five gross elements of 
ether, air, light, water and earth. With souls (purusas) 
the total fattvas are counted in the Sdnkhya philosophy 
as twentyfive. 


The primordial entity (prakrt:), according to the 
Sankhya is composed of the three guņas—sattva, rajas 
and tamas. These three constitute prakrti and though they 
are called as gunas, they are really only substances and 
not qualities of a substratum. The Sánkhya view with 
regard to prakrii is that frakrti is a triad of sattva, rajas 
and tamas. In other words, prakrti is nothing but a 
unity in diversity, a composite entity made up of the 
three gunas. As a rope is made up of three or more 
strings, so is the prakrtt made up of the above three 
gunas. Because they are less prominent than purusa, 
they are called guna which means ‘less prominent’ 
(apradhāna). Or, the word ‘guna’ may mean a rope. As 
a rope ties or binds a person so does prakrti, the purusas 
who are bound by the rope of prakrti, within the cycle 
of births and deaths. Moreover, substance as prakrts 
is, it possesses qualities (gunas) like conjunction (sam- 
yoga) disjunction (vibhága) etc. as other substances do 
and hence it cannot be a quality (guna). 


3.3. Satkāryavāda of the Sānkhya and the Vedāntin 


The doctrine of "the pre-existence of an effect in 
its material cause" (satkāryavāda) is a main theme of 
the Sankhya philosophy. Though the Vedàntins — the 
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Advaitins and the Visistadvaitins — are generally regar- 
ded as advocates of “the theory of the pre-existence of 
an effect in its material cause," along with the San- 
khya, their explanations of the above theory is very 
different. Whereas the contention of the Sankhya is 
that an effect pre-exists in its material cause as latent 
and becomes manifest by the operations of the cfficient 
causes, the Advaitin’s explanation of the above theory 
goes to say that the material cause transforms itself into 
an effect and that though it (such transformation or 
parindma) is unreal, it is a pre-condition of the theory 
of the appearance of the unreal universe in a real sub- 
stratum namely Brahman (vivartavada). The Visigt- 
ādvaitin postulates that an effect is a later state of the 
material cause — clay or yarn, as the material cause is 
reduced to the state of an effect — jar or cloth. The 
former state, namely, clay or yarn is called causal state 
(kāranāvasthā) and the later state, namely, jar or cloth 
is called effectual state (karyavasha). 


3.4. Porusa as Conceived by the Sankhya 


According to the Sankhya, the purusa or individual 
selfis wholly inactive. It is present by the side of 
prakrti and believes that it is active by the erroneous 
assumption of prakrti”s activities as its own. Liberation 
of purusa or his moksa consists in this erroneous impres- 
sion disappearing. Though eternal and ever active, 
prakrti is not always creating; it is alternatively in the 
phases of creation and dissolution (srsti and pralaya). 
Ifit were all the time creating, purusas never get libe- 
rated. Hencejusta cook who prepares the various 
articles of food and then retires for rest, prakrti under- 
takes the creative activity for the liberation of purusas 
and then takes rest, as it were.' 
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3.5. Prakrti Alone can Function 


Though non-sentient and therefore incapable of 
doing anything with a motive or purpose either for 
itself or others, Nature or prakrti does not need, it is 
argued, a controlling agent, an omniscient and all- wise 
soul such as is postulated by the Visigtādvaitin. Does 
not, it is asked, non-sentient milk flow from the udder 
of a cow for the growth of the calf? Similarly it is 
concluded that it is possible for prakrti which is non- 
sentient to operate for the emancipation of the souls.' 
The contention that the flow of milk is not spon- 
taneous but is due to the will of God, the controller of 
the universe, does not stand the test of reason. If God 
causes milk to be made in the udder of the cow, it 
must be either for the calf's sake or for His own. 
Indeed, we see all sentient beings are active either for 
their own selfish ends or for serving others. God can- 
not bean exception to this rule. On the same ana- 
logy, the creation of the universe by God must be for 
His own sake or for that of finite souls, Obviously it 
cannot be to meet His own selfish ends, since He is 
admittedly one who has no desire of any kind, having 
at His disposaleverything that might be needed; nor 
can it be out of compassion for other sentient beings; 
for they had no bodies before creation and hence could 
have no pain or pleasure, for bestowing which God 
would be required to take interest. For compassion 
emerges only when a being is in distress. The sentient 
beings have no body before creation and therefore no 
pain; and they are not in need of any compassionate 
treatment from any one. Moreover God who is main- 
tained as being gracious should have created the uni- 
verse as perfectly happy with not a trace of pain. But 
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quite opposite is the actual situation. If on the other 
hand, the pain is ascribed to the various acts committed 
by one in past births, then God is reduced unimpor- 
tant, for the pain could be explained as the result of 
the acts themselves. If God is unable to exert any 
control over the karma of the jiva, He cannot control 
pain and sentient beings would be destined to suffer 
pain.’ But prakrti working under the control of no 
sentient being or power and at the same time being 
non-sentient also, can have no interest in itself nor can 
it evince any useless pity on other beings. Hence 
prakrti is not to be complained against. Like all other 
non-sentient things, prakrti happens to serve the pur- 
pose of others. In the instance earlier referred to, the 
non-sentient milk flows for the growth of the calf and 
in an exactly similar manner prakrti functions for the 
emancipation of souls that are suffering from pain 
caught up in the cycle of birth and death. Even as 
people engage themselves in efforts to achieve some 
desired objects, the unmanifest prakrti too acts. 
Prakrti manifests itself to the soul as distinct from its 
own modifications like sound, touch etc. Just asa 
person acts to achieve something he aspires for, so 
does prakrti also manifest itself for the emancipation 
of souls. 


3.6. Salvation of Purusa as Conceived by the Sankhya 


Prakrti will desist from its functions only when it 
makes itself manifest to the souls, just as a dancing girl 
will desist from dancing when she has completed.her 
performance.‘ But prakrti does not expect any re- 
compense from the soul which is benefited by its exhi- 
bition of the distinction of the soul from its modifica- 
tions, like a servant who is loyally devoted to her 
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master from whom she expects nothing as a reward 
for her faithful service.’ Prakrti does not expect any- 
thing in return from the soul which is devoid of the 
three gunas (sattva, rajas and tamas). A housewife of 
feminine modesty who conceals herself even from the 
sun and thus does not want herself to be seen by 
others, prakrti is too modest to appear again before 
the soul. In a sense prakrti is much more modest and 
bashful than an ideal housewife and she is not seen 
again by the same soul.' 


3.7. Review of the Sankhyan Salvation 


All this seems like idyllic poetry or romance. 
Coming down to the prosaic world of realistic thinking, 
we are obliged to ask the Sātkhya the following 
question. If according to the Sànkhya theory the soul 
is devoid of any activity or transformation, how can 
it be held as being bound or emancipated? Bondage 
is possible only to a being that can be affected by 
karma and troubles arising therefrom, Purusa being 
held by the Sankhyas as pure and free of all karmic 
ties must be incapable of migration and emancipation. 
Is not this doctrine of the Saakhya self-contradictory? 


3.8. A Detailed Exposition of the Sankhya View 


To this question the Sankhya answers in the 
following way. In fact the soul is not bound nor is it 
capable of migration or emancipation. It is only 
prakrti which undergoes modifications. But the modi- 
fications are erroneounly ascribed to the soul in the 
same way as the victory which is actually won by the 
participating soldiers in the war is ascribed to the 
king who may really be far from the battlefield. So 
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it must be understood that the experience of pleasure 
and pain belongs to prakrti. If such attributes as the 
experience of pleasure and pain are asciibed to the 
soul, it is only due to our non-comprehension of the 
distinction between prakrti and the soul, and the erro- 
neous assumption of the soul experiencing what really 
prakrti enjoys. The Sdnkhya states that frutti, smrti, 
ttikāsa and purdna which are held as authorities for 
proving the existence of a thing that is not eontradic- 
ted by any reliable pramana deal with the evolution 
of the cosmos from prakrti and that the term praksti 
used in these scriptures does not mean ‘adrsta’ as the 
Naiyāyika argues.' According to the Nyāya- Vaise- 
sika 'adrsta' denotes the twin quality — dharma and 
adharma — which is produced in souls as the effect of 
sinful and meritorious deeds and this remains in the 
souls till it disappears in due course by the experience 
of pain or pleasure as the case may be in the same 
birth or in the succeeding births. It serves as the 
auxiliary cause of the universe in God's creation. In 
reply to the Nyáya-Vaisesika, the Sankhya says that 
the scriptures and authoritative works invariably use 
the word frakrii to denote a non-sentient thing in its 
primordial state, for while there is no difficulty of 
interpretation in taking its primary meaning, there is 
no warrant to go in for its secondary meaning in the 
sense of adrsta. 


3.9. Sānkhya Relies on Inference and Not on Scriptures 


The Sankhya tries to prove the existence of 
prakrti throughtinference and not on the authority of 
scriptural statements. The modifications of prakrti 
are found to' possess the qualities generated from their 
own material cause, namely prakrtt. It is an obvious 
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fact that a cloth has the same colour, etc. possessed by 
its material cause, the yarn. So ‘mahat and further 
modifications possess the three gunas of sattva, rajas 
and tamas, and they must have been generated by a 
material cause, namely, avyakta, the unmantfest 
(prakrti) possessing these three gunas. 


3.10. Analysis of His Statement *"Kāryam Karana-gunat- 
makam" 


By the above argument, the Sankhya tries to 
prove the identity of effect with the attributes of the 
cause. He holds that 'kāryam is kdrana-gundtmakam’, 
that is: a cloth is all white and it is due to its identity 
with the yarn which is all white. But an attribute like 
whiteness and its substratum (cloth) cannot be identi- 
cal since it is against universal experience. What does 
‘kdryam kdrana-gundtmakam’ mean? It cannot mean 
that the effect is identical with the quality of its cause. 
A cloth cannot be identical with the white colour of 
the yarn. 


While explaining verse 14 in the Sdnkhyakarika, 
Vacaspatimisra writes— “This is the idea. An effect 
is found identical with the quality of yarn. So mahat 
and its effects which are nothing but pleasure, pain 
and unconsciousness, must be identical with the 
pleasure, pain and unconciousness which prevail in 
the cause. Thus the cause of the makat and its 
effects may be inferred to exist as the collection of 
pleasure, pain and unconsciousness.” ° 


What does the expression káranagunatmaka mean? 
The identity of an effect like cloth and the quality of 
its cause, namely the colour of yarn could not have 
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been meant, according to the commentator, for it is 
impossible for the effect, say, cloth, which is a subst- 
rate, to be identical with the colour which is an 
attribute of its material cause, namely, yarn. If this 
were possible even long before the production of cloth, 
the cloth might be said to exist because the colour of 
the yarn which is identified with it does exit. The 
cognition 'the cloth is white' is considered by some to 
mean the identity of the cloth and its colour. But no 
reasonable person could accept the identity of the 
cloth and the colour of the yarn.'* 


It may be argued that by 'kāryam karana-gunat- 
makam' Vacaspati Misra means that we do not percei- 
ve the cloth apart from the yarns; this along with 
the identity of the cloth and its whiteness posited in 
the cognition 'the cloth is white' inevitably leads to 
the identity of all the three namely cloth, yarn and 
whiteness. But this is untenable: for, if the colour and 
its substratum are said to be identical, what about 
the touch and other qualities present in the same sub- 
stratum? And if all the qualities are held identical 
with their substratum, then colour, smell, taste, touch, 
etc. being identical could be apprehended by one and 
the same sense organ. Nor are the two words ‘Suklah 
patah’ (cloth is white’) synonymous (parydya); if they 
were, they must be interchangeable which would, 
however, be absurd. Nor does it mean that the quali- 
ties in the effect are due to the same qualities existing 
in the cause. If it were so, it would amount to aban- 
doning the Sāhkhya doctrine that the effect is merely 
the modification of the material cause. It would mean 
that the Sankhya accepts the Nyāya view of the diffe- 
rence between cause and effect as two different entities 
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and of the whole from the parts. Nor can it be con- 
tended that the effects have the qualities similar to 
those found in the cause. What does this statement 
mean? Does it mean that the effect simply has some 
of the qualities found in its cause, or does it mean that 
it has all the qualities found in the cause or, thirdly, 
that it has some particular qualities that are found in 
the cause? If similarity in regard to some qualities is 
meant then it is a case of ‘stddha-sddhana’ a vain 
effort to prove a fact already well-known and conse- 
quently undisputed. If similarity in all respects is 
meant, then there would be nothing to distinguish the 
effect from its cause. Nor can it be said that there are 
always some or many resemblances betweeen the cause 
and the effect. There are instances in which the effect 
has no resemblance at all to its cause. The scorpion 
arises as an effect out of a heap of dung which is its 
cause and there is no resemblance at all between them. 
None of these three alternatives is satisfactory. Hence 
the dictum 'kāryam káranagundtmakam' is unacceptable. 


3.11. Reasons to Prove the Existence of Unmanifest 


For the purpose of proving the existence of an 
unmanifested entity as the cause of all things, the 
Sankhya adduces the following reasons: — (i) Because 
of the finite nature of specific objects, (ii) because of 
homogeneity, (iii) because of evolution being due to 
the efficiency of the cause, (iv) because of separation 
between cause and its product, and (v) because of the 
merging of the whole world (of effects), we have to 
infer the unmanifest as the cause." 
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3.12. Consideration of the Above Reasons 


The first reason means 'because of their being 
limited'. Specified objects like cloth or pot met with in 
nature which are limited in size are always found to 
have a cause. Whatever object is limited in size must 
have acause. Therefore mahat and the like which are 
limited in size must have been evolved from a cause. 
This inference is fallacious, for all things of limited size 
do not have a cause; for instance the purusa or soul is 
limited in size. It is admitted that the soul does not 
arise as an effect from a cause, The soul experiencing 
the pleasures and pains associated for the time being 
with a limited body has to be thought of as limited 
also. But even in Sankhya it is maintained that the soul 
is eternal and has no cause. 


The Sankhya has also to explain, on what autho- 
rity the /attvas like mahat and those that follow it are 
accepted by him as true. Is it by inference or by the 
authority of the scriptures? If by the former, none of 
the arguments advanced therefor is free from fallacy. 
Take the following argument of Sankhya — cit-sakti or 
pure consciousness requires some medium through 
which it could proceed and illumine objects, even as a 
lamp placed in a close space like a jar could stream out 
only through a hole or aperture therein; otherwise cit- 
§aktt cannot illumine objects. This medium can be no 
other than mahat. It cannot be the external senses, for 
even in their absence — as in the blind and in the deaf, 
cognitions arise; it cannot be manas the internal organ 
for even in its absence as in sleep dream-cognitions 
arise; it cannot be the tattva called egoity (ahankara), 
for in its absence as in deep sleep (susupti) effort such 
as breathing in and breathing out is noticed. Thus the 
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Sankhya contends that we are driven to accept the one 
indispensable medium that persists in all the states and 
that it is the ‘mahat’. Since according to the Sankhya 
doctrine, all things that are limited in size must have a 
cause, he contends that mahat which is limited in size 
must have a cause. He argues that this cause is none 
other than azyakta which is unlimited. This 'aoyakta” 
cannot be proved to be limited as there is notestimony 
to prove it. Moreover, if that unmanifest — avyakta — 
was also held limited, it would point to a cause and so 
there would be infinite regress — anavasthā. So the 
Sankhya argues that effects — such as mahat the exis- 
tence of which is proved by the various functions they 
perform — point to an unmanifest entity which is not 
limited either by time or space and which is the ulti- 
mate cause of the entire physical universe. 


3.13. Inference cannot Establish the Existence of 
Avyakta, Mahat etc. 


The futility of the above argument is brought out 
by Venkatanātha. It was argued by the Sātkhya 
that when the external senses do not function, we 
still get knowledge with thehelp of manas, that when 
manas is inactive during sleep, dream-cognitions arise 
through ahankdra and when ahankāra itself is quiescent 
there is effort of the nature of respiration as a result 
of mahat. Hence though these accessories do not 
function on different occasions, cit-Sakti functions 
with the help of mahat. This does not follow, says 
Venkatanatha, because all these could be explained 
simply on the basis of impressions (samskara). To say 
that manas should be considered as established 
because it leads to volition is unconvincing, because 
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impressions could as well be the cause of volition, 
even as vyāpti-jiiāna is considered the cause of 
inference. 


Mahat need not be postulated to account for 
exhaling and inhaling, because these could be accoun- 
ted for by ‘adrsta’ which according to the Naiyāyika is 
associated with the dtman or soul. Even as the exter- 
nal air blows, prāņa or vital breath functions on 
account of adrsia. Thus there is no convincing proof 
for the existence of mahat. When its very existence 
is called in question, to argue that as it is limited, it 
must point to an unlimited entity as its cause is to 
commit the fallacy of à$rayasiddhi. 


Again why should it be assumed that mahat is 
limited? Ifitison the ground that it successfully 
functions in respect of the body which is limited, it 
must be pointed out that those who maintain that the 
ātman or individual self is all-pervasive (vibhu) still 
admit that its function is restricted to the body with 
which it is associated for the time being. Even so 
mahat may be unlimited. That it functions only in 
respect of the body which is limited is no proof of its 
being also limited. 


The Sankhyan threefold division of antahkarana 
as mind (manas), ‘I’ principle (akankāra) and will 
(sankalpa) is entirely of their own imagination, for the 
scripture says **kámah sankalpah Sraddha etat sarvain mana 
eva." All these functions take place only in the mind 
(manas). Although the above text means the co ordi. 
nation of all kama, sankalpa etc. with manas. it should 
not be thought that kāma, sankalpa and the like are 
identical with the mind. It only means that these are the 
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functions of the mind. The primary meaning of the 
sentence being obviously inappropriate in the context, 
the secondary meaning has to be taken as meant. 
When it is said ‘ghee is life’ (Gyurghrtam) the sentence 
should not be taken as meaning that ghee and the life 
are identical. The secondary meaning of ghee, that 
is, the effect of taking ghee prolongs life, should be 
taken. As different functions of a contrary nature are 
accepted by the Sankhya in ‘maha?’ itself, it is unneces- 
sary to accept ‘mahat’ and 'ahankára' in addition to 
'manas' simply for the reason of different functions. 


Nor is it proper to say that observation, volition 
and egotism are the respective functions of external 
organs (bākyendriyāni), mind (manas) and ‘I’, principle 
(ahankāra); for it is better to ascribe all these functions 
to the eyeball (aksi-golaka) etc. Although the Visistād- 
vaitin too accepts ‘maha?’ as the earliest evolution of 
the unmanifest (agyakta), he denies that *mahat' is an 
independent instrument of cognition like the sense- 
organs and that it is the substratum of certain func- 
tions or operations. 


The Sankhya says that the five external organs 
which perceive objects are capable only of undifferen. 
tiated apprehensions (nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa) and they 
postulate on this account the following functions to 
three different tattvas: external organs (báhyendriy ini), 
mind (manas), and the ‘I’ principle (akankdra): undiffe- 
rentiated apprehension to the senses, volition (san- 
kalpa) to the mind (manas), and egotism (abhimána) to 
the ‘I’ principle (ahankāra). But there is no authority 
for this distribution of functions among these three 
tattvas. Mahat alone may be conceived of as performing 
all these three functions with the necessary auxiliaries. 
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3.14. Scriptures Alone are Capable of Proving Prakrti and 
its Modifications 


If ‘mahat’ and other evolutes are said to be proved 
by Sdstra instead of by inference, as the Sankhya main- 
tains, then these evolutes of prakrti can be proved by 
the self-same authority, namely, the Sdstra, to be pro- 
duced either directly or indirectly from prakrtt itself. 
Thus there remains nothing to be proved through 
reasoning. For example, if smoke is perceived by the 
senses themselves as emerging from fire, why should one 
seek the aid of inference to prove the presence of fire? 
When the smoke and the fire are both perceived 
directly and at the same time by the senses, there 1s no 
meaning in resorting to inference of fire from smoke. 
If a cause and its effect become cognizable at the same 
time by one and the same testimony, then the effect 
and its cause cease to have the power of proving each 
other as in the case of fire and smoke seen together." 


3.15. Prakrti is Not All- pervasive 


Since the smrti says, "there is a region beyond 
‘tamas’ the unmanifest or 'azyakta," the unmanifest 
does not extend so far and should be considered as 
having limits to its size or dimension. The smrti text 
‘tamasah parastat mrtyum bhinatti? means that a person 
by reaching the region above the highest unmanifest, 
escapes from the clutches of worldly life. The text 
‘tadanantam asankhyátapramánam ca’ which apparently 
contradicts the former statement, really means to 
affirm that the unmanifest is very large and not that it 
is all- pervasive. 
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3.16 The Reason of Homogeneity Cannot Prove Unmanifest 


Then the second argument of the Sdnkhya is that 
since ‘mahat’ is constituted of pleasure, pain and un- 
consciousnest (sukha-duhka-moharüpah) it must have a 
cause of the same nature. In a jar or a jewel, we find 
qualities similar to those found in the clay or gold. 
Even so, since the effects consist of pleasure, pain or 
unconsciousness (sukha-duhkha-moha) they must point 
to a cause which is constituted of ‘sattva' ‘rajas’ and 
‘tamas’. 


The universal relation, ‘whatever is commonly 
present in things, must be their cause,’ is obviously 
indefensible. For example, white colour or generic 
attributes such as ‘gotva’ are found in many things; 
but on that account we do not regard whiteness or 
‘gotva’ as the cause of any effect. If these were regard- 
ed as causes, then the attributes common to manifested 
entities and the unmanifest would be the causes of the 
unmanifest as well as of the manifested. Moreover it 
would result in multiplying the ‘taftoas’ and in making 
the unmanifest a product instead of the ultimate 
cause." 


Nor can the above statement mean that the sub- 
ject under discussion namely *mahat' has for its cause 
something which is found to be common to the cause 
and the effect, because it is a product like a jar, tub, 
etc.; for what exists in common between cause and 
effect, nay, between clay and its products is either 
clayness or clay. It cannot be the former, because 
clayness is surely not the cause of pots etc. Nor can 
it be clay because when the effect namely pot appears, 
clay, as such, has ceased to exist.'* 
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Nor does the word ‘samanvayat’ means because it 
has a material cause possessing a nature similar to that 
possessed by the product? In that case, if similarity is in 
all respects, then there will be no diversity in nature at 
all; if similarity in some respects alone is meant, since 
a jar is similar to yarns on account of both happening 
to be *dravya', no one would admit that they have a 
common material cause. Should the general state- 
ment be restated as follows — ‘Whatever product is 
similar to some others in possessing the same attributes, 
then they must have a common material cause”, the 
manifest and the  unamnifest bot descriced as 
‘trigunam aviveki visayah sāmānyam acetanam prasava- 
dharmi" must have one and the same material cause. 
Thus the unmanifest would cease to be productive. 


The generalization (vyapti) might be corrected as 
follows: whichever product is similar to some other 
product in point of possessing the same attributes 
must have a common material cause. This would 
exclude ‘prakrii’, because 'prakrti' is not a product. 
But the argument fails. Take for example, two jars; 
they may be similar, but do not have a common 
material cause; because the mass of clay used in 
making one jar is different from that used in the 
other. Should it be said that the two masses possess 
the common generic genus namely clayness (mrttva), 
then let us take the case of scorpions. One is pro- 
duced from the mother scorpion, while another is 
from the cowdung which in its decaying state pro- 
duces scorpion. 


Thus the reason *'samanvayát" does not serve the 
purpose of the Sankhya. 
13 
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The Sàhkhya contends that the universe is evolved 
from a single material cause called ‘prakrt? the un- 
manifest which is the aggregate of the three 'gunas' 
‘sattva’, ‘rajas’ and ‘tamas’ the causes respectively of 
happiness, grief and unconsciousness (sukha-duhkha - 
moha). In our everyday life we find ourselves happy, 
unhappy or gloomy due to our contact with some- 
thing or other. Those things must consist of sativa, 
rajas and tamas as the case may be, and they must have 
been derived from their own material causes which 
consist of those 'gunas”. 


This contention cannot stand the test. For if the 
three ‘gunas’ are held as causes of happiness, grief and 
unconsciousness, why do they not cause them at all 
times, since the three ‘gunas are always present 
there? If the dominance of one or the other of these 
gunas is held responsible, then the upsurge or domi- 
nance itself must be attributed to their respective 
causes namely the upsurge or the dominance of three 
gunas and in this way we are landed in an infinite 
regress." 


The statement of the Sdnkhya that the universe is 
evolved from a single material cause, prakrti which is 
an aggregate of sattva, rajas and tamas-is itself self- 
contradictory for the three ‘gunas’ which are distinct 
from one another produce the universe with their own 
respective natures even as threads of different colours 
produce a single multi-coloured cloth. Surely the 
multi-coloured cloth must be said to have a multi- 
plicity of causes. Even so the universe of the 
Sankhyas with various aspects of sukha, duhkha and 
moha must be deemed to have a threefold cause and 
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not a single prakrti. Consequently the tattvas cannot 
be limited to twenty-five as the Saánkhya maintains. 


Besides, sattva, rajas and tamas are themselves 
considered by the Sdnkhya to be twofold, one 
accounting for similar evolutions and the other for 
dissimilar evolutions; and in consequence the state- 
ment that the universe is the product of one and single 
material cause becomes more untenable. 


3.17. The Reason That the Evolution is due to the 
Efficiency of the Cause also Cannot be Proved 


Let us now examine the next reason *saktitah 
pravrtte$ ca’. According to the Sānkkya the power 
(Sakti) of evolving an effect lies in the material cause and 
this power is nothing but the effect itself being present 
in the latent state in the cause like oilin the sesame 
seed. In other words ‘the great principle (mahat) and 
others point to tbe unmanifest as their material cause, 
one wherein these products lie in a latent form. Thus 
the 'I-principle' (akankāra) is not totally distinct from 
the ‘great principle’ (mahat) from which it is evolved; 
likewise the subtle elements (tan-mātras) are not dis- 
tinct ftom their cause ‘I-principle’ (akankdra) and so 
on. Thus the unmanifest can be inferred from its 
effect the great principle (mahat). 


Vācaspati-misra says in support of this Sānkhya 
view that just as oil is present in the sesame seed and 
squeezed out of the seed, mahat is evolved from 
prakrti. But the illustration does not serve the pur- 
pose. Sesame contains something in addition to the 
oil whereas accordieg to the Sankhya there is nothing 
else in prakrti besides mahat. 
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In other words the latent oil in the sesame seed 
has for its substratum something else besides the oil 
contained in the sesame. The Sankhya does not con- 
sider prakrti or avyakta as the substratum of ‘mahat’. 
If he should admit that there is a substratum in prakrti 
which contains ‘mahat’, he would have to consider this 
substrate which is different from ‘mahat’ as another 
tattva. The number of tattvas would then be more than 
twentyfive. So the illustration of the sesame seed fails 
in its purpose. 


3.18. The Reason that T here are Emergence and Mergence 
of an Effect from and in its Cause is Scrutinised 


Another argument of the Sankhya to support the 
view that the existence of prakrit is arrived at by in- 
ference may be described as follows — Every effect 
proceeds from a cause and later merges or dissolves 
into its cause. The expression ‘kdrana-kdrya-vibhdgat’ 
is interpreted as follows:— Just as a tortoise contracts 
its limbs and outstretches them according to its will, 
effects not explicitly perceptible in their material causes 
are brought to light. A jar is brought out from a lump 
of clay. When it is clay, the jar isconcealed in it; but 
when a jar is made, it becomes distinct from the mass 
of clay. The gross elements (bhütas) are manifested 
from subtle elements (fan-mátras) which themselves 
are manifested from the ‘I-principle’ (ahankára). But 
at the time of dissolution the product in the shape of 
a jar or a crown of gold merges into its cause in the 
shape of clay or gold and thereby disappears, that is, 
becomes unmanifested. Thus also, when the earth and 
other substances merge into their primary elements, 
they render these latter unmanifest in so far as the 
forms of those substances themselves are concerned. 
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When the primary elements (tan-mátras) merge into 
the ‘I-principle’, they render these latter unmanifest 
in so far as their own form is concerned. When the 
*[-principle* (akankara) merges into the great principle 
(mahat), it renders the latter unmanifest in so far as its 
own form is concerned and finally when the great 
principle (mahat) merges into its cause prakrti, it renders 
this latter unmanifest. In as much as there is no 
merging of prakrtt itself into anything else, it is eter- 
nally unmanifest, pure and simple. From all this it 
follows that in as much as there is *distinction' bet- 
ween and also ‘merging’ of the already existing pro- 
duct in the cause, there must be the unmanifest as the 
cause.* 


The above explanation may hold good only if the 
unmanisest is proved to exist. If the help of inference 
is sought to prove it, it can, as already stated, not only 
establish prakrit, but it may go on establishing the 
causes of prakrti and their own causes, resulting in 
infinite regress. Or it may stop with the great 
principle (mahat) and cease to establish prakrtt. What 
is there to warrant that the inference should go only 
upto prakrti and not beyond it? 


If, on the other hand, the Sāhkhya would accept 
the existence of prakrti on the authority of scriptures 
even as the Visigtādvaitin does, there would be no 
need at all to resort to inference to prove it. If the 
Sànkhya fails in his attempt to prove the existence of 
prakrti, the reasoning becomes fallacious as there is no 
substratum (a@Sraydstddht). 


*Gangānātha Jha’s translation of the Saskhya Tattva Kaumudi. 
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3.19. All Products do Not Merge in Their Respective 
Material Causes 


Observing some products coming into existence 
by separating from the material causes and later merg- 
ing into their respective material causes, the Sankhya 
infers the existence of Prakrti as the material cause of 
the universe; it emerges from prakrit and enters into 
it at the time of dissolution. Against this, Veükata- 
natha says that there is no general rule that all pro- 
ducts invariably separate from and merge into their 
respective material causes. True, a jar which is evolv- 
ed from some portion of clay is separated from a mass 
of clay, and when broken it again becomes clay. This 
is not the case with a cloth; for it is not evolved from 
asingle yarn. Again a jar is a portion of a lump of 
clay, its material cause while a cloth is not only not a 
portion of its material cause, but also the material cause 
namely the yarn is a part of its product — the cloth.'* 


3.20. The Universe is Not a Product of a Single Material 
Cause 


Nor does the view of the Sankhya that various pro- 
ducts are evolved from a single cause (vai$varūpyāt — 
that he mentions) appear correct, because the univer- 
sality of the general rule fails in the case of a cloth 
evolved from a large number of yarns and in the case 
of the universe which, he himself says, is effected by 
the aggregate of sativa, rajas and tamas. 


3.21. Some Products do Not Merge in Their Material 
Causes 


The separation and merging of a product take 
place only in the material cause of the same product, 
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says the Sankhya.* This is too sweeping a generaliza- 
tion and is not invariably true. E.g. when for the per- 
formance of a sacrifice, fire is generated by churning 
the 'arani” wood with a wooden pestle, it cannot be 
said that fire which is a substance belonging to the 
category of ‘tejas’ is not separated or produced from its 
material cause namely ‘tejas’, but from wood which is 
a substance belonging to the catgory of the earth 
(prthivi). Wood is only the instrumental cause of fire 
and not its material cause for it is not ‘tejas’. So also 
smoke emerges from fire which is not its material 
cause, for fire is ‘tejas’ and smoke is not of the same 


vu 


material as ‘tejas’. 


3.22. Inference could Prove not only Prakrti but also 
Other Causes 


Thus, if the existence of the unmanifest (avyakta) 
is sought to be proved by inference as the material 
cause of the universe, then an auxiliary cause (sahakàri- 
karana) of the univerte also miggbt be proved by some 
such inference as this:'* Wherever an effect is proved, 
there should be one or more auxiliary causes (nimitta- 
karana) in addition to the material cause upādāna- 
kárana). The universe is an effect or product; there- 
fore it should have auxiliary causes. This process of 
inference would lead to the postulation of any number 
of material and instrumental causes, The number of 
‘tattvas’ would then be not twenty-five Lut almost in- 
numerable. If, to avoid this, the Sāhkhya were to say 
that only one cause, namely, the material cause need 


* vide 'karaņa-kārya-vibhāgāt avibhāgat” in the verse beginning 
with *bhedánam parimanat’. 
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be inferred, his critic might ask ‘Why not infer only the 
instrumental cause? Why should you restrict the infer- 
ence to the material cause alone? Is it not arbitrary?’ 
Further, separation and merging of a product from and 
into the material cause, can only prove the distinction 
of cause and product and not their identity, as the 
Sātkhya says. Thus their argument commits the 
fallacy of ‘arthdntara’, that is, the proving of some- 
thing not meant to be established." That auxiliary 
cause cannot be the unmanifest, for that auxiliary 
cause cannot be similar to its product in point of 
possesssng similar attributes. On the other hand, the 
auxiliary causes are definitely dissimilar to their res- 
pective products. 


3.23. Tortoise Cannot be an Instance to Prakrti 


Nor does the instance of a tortoise contracting 
and expanding its limbs serve the purpose. For, due to 
contraction, the limbs of the tortoise become conceal- 
ed and not seen, that is, they are not manifest. When 
they expand, they become visible and are manifest. 
The relation involved is not one of material cause and 
effect but drawing in or pushing out of the tortoise's 
limbs. The limbs do not perish at the time of contrac- 
tion, nordo they come into existence at the time of 
expansion. Hence this cannot be a valid analogy 
to illustrate the evolution of mahat from avyakta 
( prakrti).'* 


Thus the Sāhkhya cannot prove the existence of 
the unmanifest (prakrti) and the great principle 
(mahat) by inference. On the other hand, the Visist- 
àdvaitin upholds the authority of the Vedas except in 
cases where it contradicts the testimony of perception 
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asin the case "when it is said in the Veda that the 
sacrificial post is the sun (adityo yüpah)." This statement 
is not borne out by perception as the identity of the 
sacrificial post with the sun is contradicted by percep- 
tion So here we give up the apparent meaning and 
resort to a figurative interpretation. 


The Visistadvaitin accepts the existence of the 
above two — prakrti and mahat — on the basis of Vedic 
statements which unequivocally declare prakrti and its 
changes. If we depend on the Vedas for the purpose 
of conclusively proving the existence of prakrtt and its 
evolutions, we must be prepared to accept the nature 
of prakrti etc. as described in the Vedas. 


3.24. Inference cannot Prove Tanmātras and Organs of 
Knowledge and Organs of Actions 


The subtle elements (tanmātras) too cannot be 
proved to exist by inference from their operations, as 
the Sankhya tries in vain in respect of mahat and 
ahankara. There is no warrant or need for positing 
two separate set of tattiva — the subtle elements (tan- 
mātras) which possess unmanifested sound, touch, 
colour, taste or smell, and gross elements (bhütani) 
which possess manifested sound, etc. With the aid of 
a single set of elements, it is possible to explain all 
facts on the basis of different phases (sūksmāvasthā and 
sthūlāvasthā). In the subtle state (sūksmāvasthā) the 
sensations of sound etc. are unmanifest and in the 
gross state (sthuldvastha) they become pronounced or 
fully manifested. 


Noris it possible to prove the existence of the 
organs of knowledge and organs of action (jfidnendriya 
and karmendriya) without the help of the Vedic state- 
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ments; for the parts where those organs are — said in 
the Vedas to exist may well be considered as performing 
the functions of the organs (indriyas) with the help of 
auxiliary factors. Or we may even say that they may 
be *bhütànt' as the logician asserts and not considered 
to partake the nature of the ‘I-principle’ (ahankdra) as 
the Sankhya says.*' 


3.25. The View of Sankhya and Naiyāyika on Kāla 


Logicians can turn the table against the Sankhya 
in respect of their conception of time. Vācaspati 
Misra in the course of his commentary on the Sankhya- 
tattva-kaumudi (verse 33) says that it is unnecessary to 
admit a distinct entity called Time as the Naiyāyika 
does, for instead of treating Time as one, it can be said 
to figure in different names — past, present and future- 
through the medium of different limiting adjuncts 
(upādhis) allowing the adjuncts themselves to serve the 
purpose fulfilled by Time.** 


The Naiyāyika might reply to the Sankhya as 
follows: If you reject Time as one of the tattvas on 
these grounds, you might as well reject also the un- 
manifest (avyakta) for fear of increasing the number of 
tattvas and proceed to explain the purpose for positing 
unmanifest with the help of auxiliary factors and 
without the unmanifest.'* 


The arguments of Srikarabhasya of the Saivas that 
there are 36 tattvas, can be refuted in the same way 
if they are sought to be proved only through the 
strength of reason. Ifthey are based on the Saiva- 
āgamas which have not got the support of the Vedas, it 
is obvious that they are no better than houses built 
on sand. 
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The seemingly inconsistent statement regarding the 
position of the Infinite — the supreme Being — in the 
series of tattvas (some say the Infinite is the twenty- 
sixth tattva while others fix the same as the twenty- 
seventh tattva)** is due to the way of counting tattvas, 
If mahat is counted as the first tattva then the infinite 
Being becomes the twenty-seventh tattva, but if aksara 
or tamas is taken as the first tattva, then He is the 
twenty-seventh. 


3.26. The Process of the Evolution of Prakrti, according 
to the Visistádvaitin 


The Visistādvaitin describes the process of the 
evolution of prakrti, entirely relying on Vedic state- 
ments. According to him, prakrti is the substratum 
of the three gunas — sativa, rajas and tamas—and not 
their aggregate as the Sankhya maintains. Prakrti 
produces the threefold mahat — sāttvika, rājasa and 
tāmasa mahat. If ‘sattva’ in prakrti rises up and domi- 
nates over the other two qualities, 'sattvika-mahat' is 
evolved. If the ‘rajas’ dominates, then *'rajasa- mahat' 
is evolved, and likewise 'tūmasa-mahat' is evolved when 
‘tamas’ in prakrtt is in excess. These three types of 
mahat produce in their turn the three forms of 
ahankáras — sāttvika, rājasa and tdmasa respectively. 
The sáttoikahankára produces eleven organs (five sense 
organs, five organs of action and the mind — manas). 
The tāmasākankāra produces the five subtle elements 
(pafica-tanmátras) and the five gross elements (fafica- 
bhütas) as shown in the scheme below. The rājasākan- 
kāra otherwise known as ‘tatjasa’ does not cause 
anythine but plays the part of a benefactor to its two 
comrades, namely the sātivikākankāra and tāmasāhan- 
kara in the process of evolution of their products. 
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The scheme of evolution according to the Visistà- 
dvaitin is presented below: 


Prakrti 
| 
Mahat 
| 
Sattotkahankara Rājasāhankāra Tamasahankara 
(Taijasa) (Bhūtādi) 
| l 
Sense Organs Sabda-tanmátra 
organs of action | 
(Jīānend- (Karmendriyas) Ether (Akasa) 
riyas) 
Sparša-tanmātra 
I 
Air (Vàyu) 
| 
Rūpa-tanmātra 


Fire (T. jas) 
Rasa-tanmātra 

Wate! (jala) 
Casdksctesnitira 


Earth (prthivi) 
But the Saivas and the Advaitins contend that the 
three ahankdras — sāttvika, rdjasa and iāmasa, produce 
the sense organs (jiiānendriyas), the organs of action 
(karmendriyas) and the five subtle elements (pafica. 
tanmātras) respectively. Venkatanatha refutes this on 
the ground that on matters beyond our comprehen- 
sion, we have entirely to depend upon Vedic state- 
ments and with reference to the evolution of sense 
organs, etc., we cannot help accepting the process of 
evolution as stated in the Vedas and such smrtis as are 
recognized as being faithful to the Vedas. 
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3.27. Sankhyan Contention on the Process of Evolution 
of Prakrti 


According to the Sātkhya, the following is the 
process of evolution of Prakrti: 


Prakrti 
| 
Mahat 
| 
| zol 
Sāttvikāhankāra Rajasahankara Tāmasāhankāra 
| 
| | | i | 
Mind Five Five Five subtle 
sense organs elements 
organs of action | 


Five gross elements 


According to the Sáñkhya scheme, the subtle 
elements (tanmatras) are evolved directly and simul- 
taneously from the tāmasākankāra. Apparently this 
has the support of the Vedas and Smrtis. For exam- 
ple, Subalopanisad says: the subtle elements merge in 
tāmasākhankāra," otherwise known as bhūtādi. lf these 
five subtle elements were not the direct products of 
bhütádi, they could not merge in it, since an effect can 
merge only in its material cause. The subtle elements 
evolve the gross elements (paficabhütas) as follows: 


(a) From the primary element of ‘sound’ (sabda- 
tanmātra) proceeds Ether (dkāš$a) having sound as its 
characteristic property; 


(b) from the primary element of touch (sparsa- 
tanmātra) as combined with that of sound (Sabda-tan- 
mātra) is evolved Air (vāyu) with sound and touch as 
its characteristic properties; 
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(c) from the primary element of colour (rūpa- 
tanmātra) combined with those of sound and touch 
(Sabda-tanmátra and sparía-tanmátra) arises Fire with 
sound, touch and colour asits characteristic properties; 


(d) from the primary element of taste (rasa-tan- 
mdtra) combined with those of sound, touch and 
colour arises Water with sound, touch, colour and 
taste as its characteristic properties; and, 


(e) from the primary element of odour (gandha- 
tanmātra) combined with those of sound, touch, 
colour and taste arises Earth with sound, touch, colour 
taste and odour as its characteristic properties.'* 


Again the Vedic statement ‘astau prakrtayah solasa 
vikārāh” seems to support the Sankhya view in this 
regard. Further according to the Sankhya, there are 
only eight tativas that are causes producing evolutes 
and they are: the unmanifest (aoyakta) the great 
principle (makat), the I-principle (akankāra) and the 
the five subtle elements (pajica tanmátràni) and the 
remaining sixteen tattvas are only products and do 
not produce anything as their effects, But in the 
Visistadvaita doctrine the process of evolution culmi- 
nates in earth (prthivi) which is the only tattva that 
can be called a product. Thus the number of tattvas 
that produce evolutes is twelve: prakrti, mahat, ahahkdra, 
five elements and four gross elements (excluding earth). 
The Vedic statement ‘astau prakrtayah, soda$à vikārāh’ 
seems to be favourable to the Sankhya. 


The Visistadvaitin contends that the Vedic text 
supports his own view, and argues that since in dissolu- 
tion the effect merges in its cause and the latter in its 
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cause — and the latter in its cause — and soon serially, 
all effects up to sabda-tanmātras merge in the opposite 
order in which they have been evolved. Since $abda- 
tanmātra contains within itself all other tanmdtras 
and it marges in its cause bhütadi, it is appropriate to 
talk of 'tanmātrāni bhūtādau liyante’ ‘subtle elements 
merge in bhütad?. The Vedic statement in question 
does not mean the direct absorption of all tanmātras 
in tāmasākankāra itself but in their ultimate absorption. 


3.28. Visistādvaitin”s Contention has Vedic Support 


Since the dissolution is the reverse of evolution it 
would be evident from the scheme that eventually all 
other tanmātras and all the bhütas merging serially are 
held š$abda-tanmātra which is to be absorbed in 
bhūtādī. 

The Visistadvaitin further points out that the 
Subdlopanisad text 'tanmātrāni bhūtādau liyante’ can- 
not mean direct absorption of all fanmdtras simulta- 
neously in bhütadi any more than the statement of the 
same text, 'ákasad-»àyuh' asserts the creation of air 
directly from ether. According to him air (vāyu) comes 
into being only from spar$a-tanmátra. Hence these 
statements do not declare the exact order of evolution 
and absorption. Otherwise, how can the order “the 
ether merges into the sense organs and the sense 
organs merge into the subtle elements" be explained 
even by Sankhya? Ether (a@k@fa) not being evolved 
from subtle elements, how, he asks, can they be said 
to merge therein? Moreover the expression tanmātrāni 
in plural number in the text does not mean all the 
subtle elements, but has to be interpreted in the light 
of the context *aditih pasdn’ where the plurality of 
‘pasa’ is untenable. 
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Some Vcdic statements require for their elucidation 
certain supplementary statements from the smrtis. 
When the Vedic statements are not in unison with a 
large number of smrtis, they are to be interpreted in 
a way that is aggreeable to smrti version. 


The following verses from the Vtsnu-purdna 
support the Visistādvaitic interpretation: 


bhūtādistu vikurvānah $abdatanmātrakam tatah 
sasarja Sabdatanmátram ākāšam $abda-laksanam. 


akāšašca vikurvānah spar$amátram sasarj ha 
balavān abhavad vàyustasya spar$o guno matah 
tato vāyurvikurvāno rüpamütram sasarja ha — etc. 


The Paficarátra-samhità says in the same context: 


$abda-tanmátr am abhavat taccākāšam ajījanat 
sparša-mātram tathākāšāt tasmādvāyur ajāyata 
rüpa- mátram-abhüd vāyostasmādagnirajāyata 
rasa-mātram tu jajfie' gnestasmád āpah prajajfiire 
gandha-tanmátram adbhyo' pi gandha-mātrāt 
tathà mahi. 


The above two texts whose authority no dstika. 
vādin questions are to be held on a par with the Vedas 
whose doctrine they faithfully interpret. 


Nor do the statements in the Subdlopanisad 
support the Sankhya theory of evolution and involu- 
tion, for it talks of earth merging in water (frthivi 
apsu praliyate). But the gross element of earth cannot 
on the Sankhya theory be absorbed in water, as it is 
not the material cause of the former. Further this 
conflicts with his statement that earth is absorbed in 
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gandha-tanmátra and not in water. But the Visistad- 
vaitin can easily resolve the difficulty by stating 
that the earth is absorbed in water by first being 
merged in gandha-tanmátra and from that in water. 
But this solution is not open to the Sankhya, because 
in his theory gandha-tanmátra is absorbed along with 
other subtle elements directly in bhütadi - tāmasā- 
hankára. Further in the Sankhya view, earth has no 
connection with water. 


Statements like ‘air from ether’ (ākāšād-vāyuh) are 
also not in accordance with the Sankhya theory. The 
gross element, air is not evoled from ether. The 
Visigtādvaitin can explain it as follows:— Ether does 
not directly evolve into air, but only through sparsa- 
tanmátra. 


The Sankhya again cannot explain the statement 
"ether in sense organs, and the latterin subtle ele- 
ments" (ākāšah indrtyesu, indriyüni tanmūtresu) in 
accordance with his theory; for ether is not absorbed 
in the sense organs. 


The course of dissolution as set forth in the texts 
of the Subdlopanisad can be interpreted by the 
Visistādvaitin as follows. The Subdlopanisad says: 
prthivi apsu praliyate, ū pastejasi liyante tejo vayau liyate 
miyur ākāše liyate, akdsa indriyesu, indriyáni tanmatresus 
tanmātrāni bhütádau  liyante, bhūtādirmahati liyate, 
mahan avyakte liyate, avyaktam aksare liyate, aksaram 
tamasi liyate, tamah pare deve eki-bhavati." It is signi- 
icant that the predicate, ‘liyate’ (absorbed) is used in 
all sentences except two, namely 'áka$am indriyegu' 
and ‘indriyant tanmátresu'. By the process of supply 
Irom a preceding sentence (anusanga) we may take the 
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predicate liyante just previously referred to and take it 
as meaning that ether is absorbed in the sense organs 
ahd the latter in 'tanmātras. Such a process of sup- 
plying predicate from the previous sentences (anusanga) 
is, however, not admissible here, since the predicate is 
used in all the succeeding sentences also. A little 
thought would indicate that the predicate ‘liyante’ is 
not intended to be applied to the two cases and it has 
been left out on purpose. The fact is that in the two 
cases no absorption is meant but only contact. While 
in a sense it is true that the all-pervasive ether is ever 
in contact with the sense-organs, the contact of ether 
with the sense organs at the time of dissolution is 
different from the contact with the sense organs before 
dissolution. Mind and other sense organs are stated 
to derive some nourishment (āpyāyana) from earth and 
other gross elements. In the course of dissolution, all 
gross elements up to air having been absorbed along 
with those parts that strengthen the sense organs, are 
to be merged in ether with which they remain indis- 
tinguishable. Thus it is this ether wherein the four 
gross elements have merged that can have the contact 
of all the sense organs. Only this contact is referred 
to in the statement 'ākāša indrtyesu’. Since ether and 
the sense organs are the evolutes of ‘I-principle’ 
(ahankdra), to speak of their merger is to say that they 
merge in the I-principle (akankāra). For this, ether 
should merge in $abda-tanmātra. Hence the contact of 
the sense organs with Sabda-tanmátra is indicated as the 
next step in the text 'indriyānt tanmatresu'. All the 
four gross elements and their tanmātras merge in ether 
which in its turn merges in $abda-tanmātra. When the 
latter is absorbed in the I-principle (bAütadi), the use 
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of the plural in *tanmātresu” is justified because $abda- 
tanmátra holds in itself the other tanmdiras which have 
merged therein. The sense organs get the contact of 
$abda-tanmátra and then all of them merge into the 
bhūtādi. The term 'bhütadi' is used here to mean 
‘ahankara’; otherwise the statement would appear 
absurd as the sense organs being evolved from *sattoiká- 
hankdra’ cannot merge in bhūtādi (tīmasākankāra). If 
the word is taken in the general sense, then $abda- 
tanmātra is absorbed in tdmasdhankdra, whereas the 
sense organs merge into sdttvikdhankdra. Because 
sound, touch etc. are in a subtle state in the fanmátras, 
they are calledsubtle elements, and because sound and 
others are being experienced in the gross elements on 
account of their being present in larger quantity, they 
are called gross elements. The meaning of 'subtle 
elements' can better be undertood by a comparison. 
*Kalala' is the name given to milk when it is just re- 
aching the state of curd, and when it has almost lost 
its sweetness and is tasting somewhat sour. The subtle 
elements can be compared with the milk in kalala state 
and the gross elements can be compared with curd. 


3.29. Prakrti Must be Under the Control of the Supreme 
Being 


A sentient being enters upon activity either for its 
own self or for others. Prakrti being non-sentient 
cannot evolve the universe, unless it is prompted by a 
powerful sentient being. Intelligent entities other than 
the supreme Being are incapable of controlling prakrti 
since they are wholly ignorant of frakrtt. Hence the 
controlling personality must be an omniscient being, 
called 'Ī$vara'. This is the argument put forward by 
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those who uphold the theory that prakrti is controlled 
by a subreme Being. 


The Sankhya would object to the above criticism 
in the following way. Prakrti, the insentient acts even 
without any control by a sentient being, just as milk 
flows down the udder of a cow for the nourishment 
of its calf. Why could prakrti not act for the emanci- 
pation of souls without control by a sentient being? 
The postulation of the existence of a controlling senti- 
ent entity is both unnecessary and absurd; for as 
pointed out earlier, a sentient entity functions either 
for selfish ends or out of compassion for others, But 
both these are improbable in the case of God who is 
said to be omnipresent and all-perfect. Prakrti on the 
other hand, says the Sankhya, is non-sentient and 
acts of its own accord without any selfish purpose or 
out of compassion for others. 


We shall now examine the Sankhya position 
Their contention that there is no necessity for a senti- 
ent controller over insentient prakrti, conflict$ with 
the Vedic and Smrti statements which proclaim the 
omnipresence of Brahman in the words, ‘yasya prthivi 
Sarīram, yasya dpah Sariram’ and 


‘yat-kificit-srjyate yena bhūtar sthávara-jangamam 
tasya srjyasya sambhütau tatsaroam vai harestanuh. 


Such statements unequivocally declare that Brah- 
man has everything in the universe — both sentient 
and non-sentient — as its body which is being controll- 
ed and guided by itself, viz. Brahman. In consequence 
of this kind of body — soul relation between Brahman 
and the universe, Brahman is often referred to as 
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soisvātmā”, *vi$varüpa' etc. The universe is the body 
and Brahman is the soul. The word 'antaryámi' that 
is very often repeated here, as a result of which this 
section of the Upanisad has acquired the name 
*antaryáümi-bráhmana' means that Brahman being 
within the body, directs and controls each and every 
being (antah pravi$ya niyantā). This being the case with 
the universe, the explanation of the Sankhya by giving 
the analogy of milk flowing from the udder of the cow, 
is not acceptable to those who believe in the supreme 
authority of the Vedas. The sayings like ‘yah prihivyātu 
tisthan, yo apsu tisthan' emphasise the presence of 
Brahman in all entities and in milk as well. The milk, 
therefore, does not flow from the udder, of its own. 
accord, but the flowing process is dependent on the 
inclination of the cow to feed its calf. The cow can, 
if it so desires, withhold its milk, as we know only too 
well. 


It is the omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent 
Brahman that causes the conversion of the cow's food 
into milk and not ‘nature’ as is supposed by the 
Sāhkhya. The same power does not turn the same 
articles of food into milk, if taken by bullocks. The 
rain-water fallen at different places assumes different 
colours and tastes and other properties and is given 
different names, according tothe omnipresent power. 
Vedic statements such as ‘tad aiksata bahu syàm pra- 
Jáyeya' disclose not only that He is present in all 
things of the universe, but that His will is responsible 
for the changes that take place in all those things. 


By employing the analogy of a lame person sit- 
ting on the shoulders of a blind man and directing him 
in the proper path, the Sankhya seeks to explain the 
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evolution of the universe as being solely caused by 
prakrti helped by the mere presence of the soul. The 
inapporpriateness of this analogy is obvious. The 
lame person does not idly sit upon the blind man's 
shoulders as the soul in the Sankhya system is supposed 
to. Practically he is the person responsible for reach- 
ing their destination and the part played by the blind 
man is of less importance. Moreover they are both 
sentient beings and it is possible for both of them to lead 
and to be led. The lame man is able to see the way; 
to know the ups, downs, turns, bridges, wells and 
walls; to warn, to advise and direct the blind man; 
and the latter is able to understand and follow the in- 
structions. But the soul according to Sankhya is sup- 
posed to be almost inert. Thus the very analogy 
quoted by the Sankhya is in conflict with their stand. 


The analogy of iron being attracted by a magnet, 
cited by the Sāhkhya to explain that prakrti assumes 
various forms and changes by the mere presence of 
the soul is also inapt. For prakrtt being omnipresent 
has the presence and contact of omnipresent souls 
forever and everywhere, and consequently there should 
be either a perpetual evolution of prakrti or eternal 
emancipation of all souls, as they are flawless and 
comparable to the lotus-leaf which does not get wet 
by the drops of water. 


Further the evolution of the universe cannot be 
caused by the mere presence of the soul near prakrti. 
By the soul, the Sankhya means the intellect. He 
states that the soul is liable to make mistakes and that 
the soul wrongly believes that the changes and move- 
ments of prakrti are its own. What could be the cause 
for such mistakes? The mere existence of prakrti could 
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not be held as the cause of the mistakes and illusions 
of the soul; for since prakrti always exists, even the 
liberated soul would then become liable to have these 
illusions. Nor can the changes in frakrti be the causes; 
for these changes are themselves ascribed to such mis- 
takes. Also the same soul which was earlier described 
as free from any action, change or defect is now sup- 
posed to be under bondage and later is said to get 
emancipation. To speak of such conditions with re- 
ference to the soul of his conception is absurd. Deny- 
ing ‘samsdra’ to souls, the Sankhya yet speaks of its 
liberation. He repeatedly says 'frati-purusa-vimoksár- 
tham', ‘purusa-vimoksa-nimittam’, ‘purusasya vimoksār- 
tham' etc. The cycle of birth and death and libera- 
tion are described with reference to the soul in the 
Sankhya-tattva- kaumudi (verses 58-61) where the in- 
teresting comparison of prakrti to a dancing girl is 
also made. Inverse 62, it is said that the souls do 
not suffer bondage or become emancipated; nor do 
they migrate; it is prakrti alone that suffers bondage 
and gets release: 


tasmān na bādhyate addhā na mucyate nāpi samsarati kašcit 
satsarati bādhyate mucyate ca nānāšrayā prakrtih. 


If the soul is not in reality bound, where is the gues- 
tion of its liberation? -Actually bondage and libera- 
tion of the soul is nothing but delusion. 


3.30. How Far the Supreme Being is Responsible for the 
different Experiences of All Sentient Beings? 


The creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
universe consisting of sentients and non-sentients is 
nothing but sport to the supreme Being — Sriman 
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Narayana, says the Visistādvaitin. As He Himself 
says in the Gitd,: "There is nothing in all the three 
worlds, that remains to be done nor anything unattain- 
ed that might be attained," and explained in the 
Brahmasütra, “but it is mere sport that will render 
Him happy, as in the case of an emperor who some- 
times engages himself in sport.” 


The Sankhya advances the following arguments 
against this view of the Visistádvaitin regarding 
Isvara's sport. For what purpose does Brahman create 
and destroy the universe? Is it for His selfish ends or 
for the purpose of the souls? The former would be 
inconsistent with the nature of Brahman. Lord 
Narayana is regarded as having got everything at His 
disposal and as capable of getting everything He 
desires. If it is the latter, creation etc. must be for the 
good of the souls. Creation from the point of view of 
the Visistādvaitin is living in the mother's womb, 
being born, suffering from ever so many things during 
life, pining away in old age, suffering from diseases 
and sorrows and finally dying. "Therefore creation 
cannot be said to be for the souls’ good. Had Brah- 
man intended the creation for the good of the souls, 
He would have created a world with pleasure and 
pleasure alone and without a tinge of pain. No 
wonder that a sage and a fool alike seek deliverance 
from the cycle of birth and death. 


If it is contended that these sports are for His 
pleasure, then it looks like the story of Asamanja who 
revelled in other people’s distress by throwing the 
children into the river Sarayu and rejoiced at the 
sight of their struggling in water for life.* Perhaps if 
this treatment had been given impartially to all, it 
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would appear more sensible. But some people are 
found happy revelling in joy, wealth and prosperity, 
while others suffer from wants and ailments. Why 
is there such a differential treatment? 


The Visistadvaitin explains this anomaly by re- 
sorting to the Veda which states: "He who does meri- 
torious deeds becomes virtuous; he who does sinful 
deeds becomes a sinner. The former gets happiness 
and the latter unhappiness.” Thus the happiness or 
misery of a being is absolutely the result of his own 
past deeds. The Almighty is held as a general cause 
for all that happens even as water is for all crops, the 
quality of the harvest being dependent on the fertility 
of the land and other factors also. In this connection 
Sage Parāsara says: Isvara is only a general or com- 
mon cause for the good or evil deeds of an individual 
being; the principal cause of his birth and the state 
of his life are his own past deeds." The diversity in the 
creation of the universe is due to the diversity in the 
deeds of the individuals which are beginningless 
(anadi) and, therefore, unquestionable. 


But here an objection may be raised: If Brahman 
has noinfluence on the pain or pleasure of the indi- 
viduals for which their own past deeds alone are 
responsible, and if Brahman does not create the uni- 
verse of His own will, to call Brahman as the 
Almighty is meaningless, since He wields no power to 
change the course pre-determined by the past deeds of 
the individuals. 


3.31. Part Played by the Lord in Connection with the 
Creation of the Universe 
Parásara Bhatta gives a satisfactory answer to 
this objection in the following manner:— 
16 
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Although a potter in making clay vessels, is in 
need of clay, water, a stick and a wheel — without any 
one of which he cannot accomplish his work — still he 
is considered as the principal, prominent and inde- 
pendent cause of those clay utensils. 


Allsentient beings experience pain and pleasure 
through the body endowed with the sense and other 
organs. The actual experience is felt only by the soul. 
The soul cannot derive any experience if it is devoid 
of the body or of the particular organs. But this 
cannot lower the importance of the soul. 


A king is pleased with those who implicitly obey 
his commands and carry them out to the very letter. 
He rewards them suitably. Those who transgress his 
orders are suitably punished. The reward or punish- 
ment is in relation to the deeds standing to the credit 
of the individual; but on that score, can anybody say 
that the king has no prominence or independence? 


If a munificent person lavishly spends his wealth 
on deserving people only on their coming forth to show 
their merit, it does not militate against the indepen- 
dence of the generous benefactor. In a similar way, 
Brahman is independent, self-reliant and all-powerful 
but He creates this universe and conducts it in accor- 
dance with the deeds of individuals, because His voli- 
tion (sankalpa) is ‘I shall create the universe according 
to the past deeds of the individual souls. 


In all these instances, the principal persons rely 
for the execution of their purposes on persons or things 
entirely dependent on them. Brahman relies only on 
the past deeds of individuals. To seek the service of 
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one's dependents over whom one has authority does 
not take away from one's independence or all- power. 
fulness. If anything, it only establishes one's omni- 
potence and one's decision to abide by one's will or 
volition (sankalpa). 


Hence prakrti is controlled, prompted and super- 
vised by Brahman; it effects the evolution of the uni- 
verse and later on its dissolution. Prakrti without a 
controller and prompter is incapable of doing anything 
as it is insentient. For the various reasons stated 
above prakrti thus stands in need of a superior sentient 
agency to assist or to prompt it for any action, much 
more so for the process of evolution of the universe, 
and that agency can be no other than Brahman who 
alone possesses the power that no one else possesses, 
as the Vedas state. '° 


3.32. The Collective Creation and Individuation 


The collectiye creation (samasti-srsti) ends with 
the creation of the elements and sense organs. Then 
follows the individuation (vyasti-srsti). The sad.vidyà 
refers only to tripartition (trivrtkaranam) saying "tàsam 
tri-vrtam tri-vrtam ekaikam “etc. but it implies quintu- 
plication (fafici-karanam) which is explained in the 
following way. Brahman divides each gross element in- 
to two equal halves; one half of each of them is again 
divided into four equal parts, that is, four 1/8 parts 
of the whole. Each undivided one-half of each element 
is mixed with an one-eighth part of the other four 
elements. Thus after the process of individuation, 
everything in the universe consists of 50% of one of 
the elements and twelve and a half percent of each 
of the other four elements. 
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The Sankhya statement that prakrti has no parts, 
is transformative by nature and consequently becomes 
divisible and therefore has endless parts, is clearly 
self-contradictory. How can it have no parts and have 
at the same time endless parts? 


NOTES 


l. yathà odana-kàma odanāya pāke pravrttah odana- 
siddhau nivartate, evam pratyekam purusam mocayitum 
pravrttà prakrtir yam purusam mocayati, tamprati punarna 
pravartate. 5. 7.K., p. 70 


2. drstam acetanamapi prayojanàya pravartamanam 
yathà vatsavivrddhyartharh ksiram acetanam  pravartate 
evam prakrtiracetanāpi purusa-vimoksaņāya pravartisyate' 
Ibid., p. 71 


3. karma-vaicitryat vaicitryam iti cet krtam asya pre- 
ksávatah karmādhisthānam. Ibid. p. 71 


4. rangasya daršayitvā nivartate nartaki yathā nrtyāt, 
purusasya tatratmanam prakāšya  vinivartate  prakrtih. 
S.K., 59 


5. nānāvidhair upāyaih upakarini anupakdrinah 
purhsah, gunavati agunasya satah tasyārtham apārthakam 
carati. Ibid. 60 


6. asūryampaš$yā hi kulavadhüh...ced ālokyate para- 
purusena tadà asau tathà prayatate apramattā yatha enam- 
purusāntarāņi na punah pasyanti, evam prakrtir api kula- 
vadhüto'pyadhikà drstā vivekina na punar dr$yate. $.7.K., 
p.74 


7. tasmāt na baddhyate addhà na mucyate napi 
sarnsarāti kaácit, sarnsarati baddhyate mucyate ca nānāš$rayā 
prakrtih. S K., 62 

8. ityesa sahakari-Saktir asamā māyā durunnititah 
mülatvàt prakrtih prabodha-bhayatah avidyeti yasyoditā. 
N.K., p. 90 
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9. ayam abhisandhih. karyam hi kárana-gunátmakam 
drstarh yathā tantvādi-guņātmakam patādi tathā mahadādi- 
laksaņenāpi kāryeņa sukha-duhkha-moha rüpena sva-karana- 
gata-sukha-duhkha-mohatmana bhavitavyam. tathā ca tat- 
káranarh sukha-duhkha-mohátmakam pradhānam avyaktam 
siddhyati. S.T.K. p. 32 


10. tatra patádeh kim idam kāraņa-guņātmaktvam? 
kim kāraņa-guņatādātmyam? asiddheh; na khalu tantvādi- 
gunaih $auklyádibhih patasya tādātmyam drstam, tathā sati 
gunavat-tantu--nispattimátrena pata-nispatti-prasangat. ata 
eva na dravyasya guņa-tādātmyam; éuklah pata iti ca na 
paryàyah. S. S. p. 12 


11, M.M. Gangānā th Jha’s Translation of $.K. 15. 


12. eka-pramāņa-vedyatve kārya-kāraņayor mithah, 
bodhya-bodhakate na stab saha-drstāgni-dhūmavat. S. 8S. 
p. 13 


13. na hi yad yesu anugatam, tat tesām káranam iti 
niyamah; Sauklya-gotvader anekanugatasyatat-karanatva- 
abhāvāt. anyathā vyaktavyakta--sadharana-dharmanam tad- 
ubhaya-kāraņatva-prasarīgāt. tatha ca tattvādhikya-prasa- 
ngah. lbid. p. 13 


14. etena vigitam svānugata-kāraņakam, kāryatvāt, 
ghata-šarāvādivat ityapi nirastam. ghatādisu  anugatasya 
mrttvasya tat-kāraņatvāsiddheh. mrd-dravyasya tu ghatādy- 
ātmanā vibhaktasya avibhaktasya và tesu anugatatvādrsteh. 
Ibid. p. 13 


15. traiguņyonmesa-bhedasyāpi atirikta-nirvahaka 
traividhyakļptau anavasthaprasangat. S. S. p. 14 


16. kāryāņām satām kvacit kāraņe vibhāgāvibhāgau 
niyatau iti krtvà vicitrasya kārya-vargasya vibhāgāvibhāga- 
sthānatayā pradhanam sisādhāyisitam. na tu evam niyamah; 
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yathà mrdádisu ghatādīnām etau drstau, na  tathà 
tantvádisu patādīnām. na hi tantvekade$atmakah patah, 
yena ghatādi-nyāyah syat. bid. 


17. yatra kāryāņām vibhaga-vibhaga-drstih, na tatra 
sarvatra upādānatvam; nimitte api kvacit tad-drsteh, araner 
iva áraneyasya. na hi kasthe parthivam$o vahner upādānam; 
na ca vahnyarh$o dhümasya. lbid. p. 14. 


18. evar ca sati na avyaktasyaiva siddhih. vi$va-nimit- 
tasyāpi kasyacid evam anumāturi Sakyatvat, tasya ca vijā- 
tiyasyapi sambhavat. Ibid. p. 15 


19. ubhayatha vibhāgāvibhāga-daršanāt nimittopādā- 
nayor ubhayor api anumāna-prasaīgena tattva-sankhyā- 
vyaghátab; tat-parihārārtham anyatarānumāne nimitta- 
mātrasyaiva siddhi-prasangena arthantaram. arthāntaram- 
anabhimatārtha-siddhih. 4. D. Vol. I, p. 145. 


20. kūrmāvayava-drstānta$ca atra mandah; tatra hi 
ākuicana-prasāraņābhyām avayavāntarāvrtā-nāvrtatva-sid- 
dhyā bhavati avyakta-vyaktatvā-vasthā-bhedah, na tu 
upādānānopādeya-bhāvāt. na ca tatra kasyacit avayava- 
nā$otpattivyavahārah. S. S. 15 


21. aksesu vacanādīnām anupahataih sahakārimadbhih 
tadavayavavi$esaireva upapattau na tāvat karmendriya- 
klptih. ripadi-jfianadinim ca tattad-adhisthana-bhedaireva 
tad-anuguna-da$à-viSesitaih sambhavāt.  tad-atirikta-kal. 
pane api kāņādādi-kalpita-nyāyena bhautikatvopappatteh 
āhankārika-indriya-siddhir anagamato na bhavati. Ibid. 


22. kālaśca vaiSesikabhimatah eko na anāgatādi-vyava- 
hárabhedam pravartayitum arhati. tasmād ayam yair 
upadhi-bhedair anāgatādibhedam pratipadyate, santu te 
eva upadhayo ye anāgatādibhedam pratipadyate-vyavahara- 
hetavah, krtam antar-gadunā kalena iti sankhyácáryah. 
tasmāt kàla-rüpa-tattvàntaránabhyupagamah. S. K. 50 
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23. kalpanā-gaurava-bhayāt kalā-kāsthādyakalpayan 
avišesāt pradhānādi-kalpanām apy apāsyatu. S.S. p. 15 


24. tam sad-vimSakam iti prāhus-sapta-vimšarm tathā 
apare. 


25. tan-matrāņi bhūtādau liyante 


26. š$abda-tan-mātrād ākāšam $abdagunam, Sabda-tan- 
mātra-sahitāt sparsa-tanmatrat vàyuh $abda-spar$a-gunah, 
$abda- spar$a-tan- mátra-sahitàt-rüpa-tan-màtrát tejah, $abda- 
sparša-rūpa-guņam; š$abda-spar$a-rūpa-tanmātra-sahitāt 
rasa-tanmātrāt āpah, $abda-spar$a-rüpa-rasa-gunàh; śabda- 
sparš$a-rūpa-rasa-tanmātra-sahitāt, gandha-tanmātrāt, dabda- 
sparša-rūpa-rasa-gandhaguņā prthivi jāyate. S.T.K p. 41 


27. ākāšam indriyesu, indrīyāņi tan-mātresu 


28. na me partha’sti kartauyam trisu lokegu kificana| 
nānavāptam avaptavyam varta eva hi karmani [[B.G. 3.22 


29. lokavattu lilā-kaivalyam, B.S. 2.1.33 


30. avāpta-kāmasya parārthatā hi  paranugrahena 
bhavati; na ca īdršagarbha-janma-jarā-maraņa-narakādi- 
nanavidhananta-dubkha-bahulam jagat karuņayā  srjati; 
pratyuta sukhaikatānameva janayet karuņayā srjan. S.B. 
Vol. II, p. 63 


31. vi$vam duhkhaikatanam visamam-api sadā nirmi- 
māņasya lilà 
safijayeta asamafija-kramata iti bhavet nirdayat- 


vadi-dosah. A.S. 173. 


32. šādhukāri sādhur bhavati, pāpakāri papo bhavati, 
punyah punyena karmāņā bhavati, papah pāpena karmaņā, 
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33. nimittamūtramevāsau syjyanàr sarga-karmant/ 
pradhana-karani-bhatah jato vai srjya-Saktayah| | 
V.P. 1.4.50 


34. svādhīne sahakari-karana-gane kartuh šarīre' thava 
bhoktus svānuvidhāparādha-vidhayo rajio yathā šāsituh 
dāturvārthijane katāksaņam iva šrīran gasarvasva te 
srastus srjya-dasa-vyapeksanam api svātantryam=evāvahet 
— S.R.S. II, 43 


35. parāsya Saktir vividhatva írüyate svābhāvikī jūāna-bala- 
kriyā ca — Svetāšvataropanisad, 2.6.8. 


4 


THE SYSTEM OF NYAYA-VAISESIKA 


The Nyāya school derives from Gautama and the 
Vaisesika from Kanada. There is no much difference 
between these two schools and so they may be conside- 
red as one system. The Nyāya-Vaisegika accepts the 
authority of the Vedas but are inclined to give prefer- 
ence to inference (anumāna) over verbal comprehension 
($abda) For instance, they attempt to prove the 
existence of God as the creator of the world by infer- 
ence. One of their theories is the formation or evolu- 
tion of the material universe by the conjunction of 
atoms or infinitely small invisible particles (anu) of 
earth, water, fire and air. As against the Vedantin, 
he maintains that when certain causes produce an 
effect, the effect is a new thing or object different from 
the parts of which it is composed. He is hence called 
'asat-kārya-vādin.” 


4.1. What an Atom ts, and How a Triad is Formed 


Taking first his atomic theory of the evolution of 
the universe, it may be stated as follows. The largeness 
or smallness we perceive in things must have a limit 
beyond which there cannot exist larger or smaller 
objects. Unless we fix such a limit of smallness and 
largeness, how can we speak of the distinction between 
a mountain and mustard? The limit to the largeness 
is supposed to exist in ether, time, space and spirit or 
soul, and they are therefore held to be omnipresent. 

17 
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The limit to the smallness obtains in the atom. The 
size of the atom is described to be one-sixth of that of 
the small particles that can be seen in the sun-light 
penetrating through a hole in the roof.' The stom 
that is the extreme limit of smallness in size is to be 
conceived as eternal (that is, having no beginning and 
no end), for otherwise it must have come from a 
material cause which should necessarily be smaller, 
thus contradicting the original assumption that the 
atom has the smallest size. The particle visible to the 
naked eye in the sun's rays cannot possibly have the 
limited size, since their visual perceptibility establishes 
their medium dimension and things possessing the 
medium dimension must have parts, which play the role 
of the material cause of those things. Two atoms unite 
to form a dyad (doyanuka), three dyads unite to give a 
triad (iryanuka). The visible particles in the sun's 
rays are triads each consisting of six atoms. Four 
triads unite together yielding a quartet (caturanuka) 
and in this way, bigger things from a jar to a mountain 
come into being. 


4.2. The Veda is a Higher Authority than Any Other 
Testimony 


Taking this view for consideration, Vehkatanātha 
observes that in matters falling within the purview of 
the Vedas, we have to accept implicitly the import of 
the Vedic texts as is done by all who accept the 
supreme authority of the Vedas. As the Brahmasütra 
says ‘Srutestu $abda-mūlatvāt” (2-1-27), we have to 
acknowledge their statement to be final and beyond 
all question, wherever we have to depend entirely on 
the Vedas. In matters falling within the scope of infer- 
ence, we have however, to rely upon observed examples. 
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In view of the fact that the Vedic statements are not 
the outcome of delusion, carelessness. or desire to 
deceive others (bhrama-pramáda-vipralipsa-kàáryatva- 
abhāvāt) to which human beings are generally liable, 
they are held as the final and inviolable authority in 
deciding a fact that is beyond human conception. If 
some of the texts seem to admit of different interpreta- 
tions or are obscure in meaning or are apparently con- 
tradicting other Vedic statements, then an infallible 
solution can be arrived at by consulting the Smrtis, 
Itihāsas, Purdnas etc. which have the sole purpose of 
helping the seeker after truth to comprehend the real 
meaning of the Vedic statements. 


4.3. According to the Nyāya-Vaisesika View, Parts could 
not Produce a Whole with Greater Dimension 


The Nyàya- Vaisesika, who holds the theory of the 
distinct existence of the ‘whole’ (avayavī) apart from its 
parts, says that the parts join together to form the 
‘whole’. A difficulty arises when the process of produc- 
tion of a dyad is considered. The two atoms may join 
their parts by the process of conjunction (samyoga) 
or they may combine intheirentirety. If they join in 
the former manner, the question may be asked as to 
how the atom which is the limit of smallness can have 
parts. Then it can only be regarded as a ‘whole’, 
resulting in ad infinitum (anavasthā). If on the other 
hand, they unite in such a manner that the atom ‘A’ 
occupies the space occupied by the atom ‘B’, the rule 
of resistance is violated. According to this rule, two 
substances possetsing the quality of touch (sparsa) 
cannot occupy one and the same place without resis- 
tance; e.g. a jar cannot be placed in the same place as 
another of the same size, because both of them are 
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capable of being perceived by the organ of touch. But 
the same jar can be placed where the all-pervading 
ether is present, because ether is not perceived by the 
organ of touch. Also this would mean that the dyad 
has the same dimension as that of each of the atoms. 
At this rate, even the triad would be of the same size 
as the dyads (and the atoms as well) and the visual 
perceptibility of the triad in the sun's rays would 
become inexplicable. 


Hence the atomic theory which does not satis- 
factorily explain the production of things of bigger 
size, implies the denial of the possibility of larger and 
different sizes. Thus while seeking to establish the 
existence of the atom and the dyad, the Nyāya- 
Vaisegika fails to establish the known facts concerning 
different sizes or dimensions. 


Each thing possesses, according to the Nyāya- 
Vaisesika, the contact of ten directions — four main, 
four minor, one upward, and one downward. If two 
things join together, the three sides of each are joined 
with the three sides of the other. This is termed 
*saj-pàür$va-samyoga'. A yarn when it is joined with 
another in order to weave a cloth, hasconjunction bet- 
ween the three sides of another yarn and the three sides 
of its own, and thus gradually a cloth which has far 
greater dimension than the yarn, is evolved. Likewise in 
the case of the atoms also; if two of them join together, 
the three sides of each atom are to be conceived as 
joining and producing a dyad with the attributes of 
atomicity (anutvam) but with the dimension greater 
than that of the atom, called by the Nyāya- Vaisegika, 
‘parimandalyam’. Similarly, when three dyads join 
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together, a triad is effected with the attributes of the 
dimension called ‘mahattvam’, and *dīrghatoam” which 
are greater than the dimensions of the dyad. Unless 
the condition that the three sides of each atom should 
join together to form a dyad is granted, neither a dyad 
nor a triad or any ‘whole’ can be shown to have a 
greater dimension than an atom. If, on the other 
hand, the Nyāya-Vaisegika accepts this, it would 
force him to accept also that the atoms have parts on 
account of their having sides and in consequence of 
that, atoms would cease to be the final limit of things 
in regard to smallness of size. 


Moreover, the two atoms that combine cannot 
occupy one and the same place because two substances 
possessing a form (dve mūrta-dravye) are incapable of 
occupying one and the same place at the same time. 
So they should be considered as combining together in 
such a manner that one is to the east of the other in 
the west, or one in the south of the other in the north 
and so on, so that at any rate they may occupy two 
different places. If atom ‘A’ unites with atom'B', then 
the conjunction can take place at points other than 
those that have the conjunction with yet other atoms. 


4.4. Vasubandhu's Criticism of Vaibhasgika ts Applicable 
to Nyāya-Vatšesika 


In criticising the Vaibhàsika position which is 
similar to the Wyāya-Vaišestka view in this respect, 
Vasubandhu, a follower of the Yogācāra school, rightly 
argues that since an atom is surrounded on all the six 
sides (i.e. four main directions and one above and the 
other below) it must have six different conjunctions 
with six different atoms and it must therefore be 
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deemed to have six aspects. Should it be contended 
that they take place at one and the same point, then 
that collection of seven atoms could not have a greater 
dimension than that of any one of them singly.’ As 
already stated, conjunction of various parts on diffe- 
rent sides alone can increase the size of a ‘whole’. 


4.5. Cognition Being Incorporeal Cannot be an Instance 
for an Atom Having Many Conjunctions 


The Nyaya-Vaisegika might argue as follows. 
Though it may be called by different names, knowledge 
or cognition which is accepted as being one and part- 
less by all schools, including the Madhyamika, is able 
to comprehend at the same time a number of objects. 
It cannot comprehend an object by its entire form, for 
in that case, it could not comprehend any other thing. 
Nor can knowledge comprehend an object by one of 
its parts, as it is partless by the hypothesis. Yet, surely 
it does comprehend several objects. Even so, the 
Nyāya- Vaisegika may argue that an atom can have 
many conjunctions and grow in size, though it is part- 
less.* But this is a poor reed which he grasps for his 
support against a flood of objections. A cognition is 
an entity without form while an atom is a substance 
with a physical form. What is to be looked for in this 
connection is not whether a cognition has parts or not, 
but whether it possesses sensitivity — capacity to 
apprehend. Invariable and uncontestsd observation 
testifies to the fact that cognition, though devoid of 
parts comprehends one or more objects; likewise a thing 
which has no parts is comprehended by a larger 
uumber of cognitions.* 
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Further according to the Nyàya-Vaisegika doct- 
rine the non-inherent cause (asamavāyi-kāraņa) of a sub- 
stance is the conjunction (samyoga) that takes place 
within the parts of the material cause. In the case of a 
dyad, for example, the conjunction that takes place 
in the material causes namely the atoms, must be the 
non-inherent cause; but atoms are in their theory, 
infinitesimal and partles. Hence the formation of 
dyads cannot be accounted for. 


4.6. The Reply of Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Misra, and 
Its Unsoundness 


The contention of Vasubandhu that if the six 
atoms have a common place, then the whole must have 
the size of an atom, is questioned by Uddyotakara and 
Vacaspati Misra. They argue as follows.’ In the case of 
an atom surrounded by six others (four in four direc- 
tions, one above and the last below) the conjunction 
that has taken place between the atom of the east end 
the central one is different from the one that has taken 
place between the atom of the west and the central one 
and so on. Thus thecentral one has conjunctions with 
the six atoms surrounding it. These six conjuctions 
have a common place namely the one central atom. 
There is nothing impossible in six conjunctions having 
acommon place in the central atom; for what is in- 
conceivable is two are more substances — tangible 
ones — remaining in one and the same place, by the 
relation of inherence (samavāya). Qualities can inhere 
in one and the same substance and conjunctions can be 
found in the self-same place. Hence atoms by joining 
together can account for the increase in the magnitude 
of the ‘whole’ in spite of their occupying the same 
place. In strictness, an atom though surrounded on 
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all the six sides by atoms, must be considered as for- 
ming a single conjunction with them rather than six, 
since in the Nyāya- Vaisegika theory, there is only one 
direction, the difference hetween directions being only 
imaginary and useful only for practical purposes. 


This answer of Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Misra 
is not convincing. In the case of an atom surrounded 
on all the six sides by atoms, though the Nyāya- 
Vaisesika says that there is only one conjunction, it is 
the six conjunctions of sixatoms that establish the 
distinction of six limiting adjuncts ofsix directions 
(sat digupddhayah). These cojunctions cannot be 
denied in the place of universal experience. Hence it 
is that the Visistadvaitin points out that the Nyáya- 
Vaisegika is unable to get over the position that the 
atom possesses parts as they have six different con- 
junctions.* 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika contends that a ‘whole’ is 
produced as a result of the conjunctions taking place 
in the parts of the constituents thereof. For example, 
a triad is said to result from conjunctions taking place 
within the parts of the dyads :.e. in the atoms. But 
strangely enough, the Nyāya-Vaisegika is unwilling 
to extend this to the dyads, on the score that the atoms 
are partless. No intelligible reason is assigned by the 
Nyàya-Vaisegika for exempting atoms from this 
general rule.’ 


4.7. A Similar Remark Against Conjunction 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika may reply that a similar 
objection may be raised against ‘conjunction’ itself. 
Conjunction (samyoga) isa quality prevailing in sub- 
stances, and the question may be asked whether it 
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exists in its substrata entirely or in parts. If the former, 
it cannot exist in another substance. In the latter 
case, the conjunction (sarhyoga) must have parts and 
consequently it ceases to be abstract. But the very 
existence of conjunction cannot be denied as it is seen 
to be effected in two substances which existed separa- 
tely before. 


This is met by the argument that like the ‘character 
of revealing the objects, (visayitva), conjunction can 
exist in more than one thing although it has no parts. 
Mastership (svámitva), servitude (dāsatva) etc. may also 
be citedas instances and similar arguments put forward; 
for they too can exist in many persons and stiil thcy 
are considered partless on account of their being 
abstract. 


4.8. A Counter-Objection by the Nydya-VatSesika, and 
the Visistadvaitin's Reply 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika says that the same argument 
would apply also to conjunction of all-pervasive sub- 
stances (vibhudravyáni) with substances limited in size 
and therefore capable of movement (mūrtāni ata eva 
kriyāšrayāni dravyani). Do all-pervasive entities have 
contact with substance of limitedsize? If the answer is 
in the negative, there will be a total denial of the 
possibility of conjunction being by the action of one 
ofthe two entities that are to be conjoined (anyatara- 
kriyd-janya-samyoga). A vulture for example flies from 
a tree and rests on the top of a hill. Here the vulture 
which is the agent in the action of flying is the cause of 
its conjunction with the hill (Syena-Satlasamyoga), the 
latter being motionless. Similarly all-pervasive subs- 
tances, though motionless could have contact with 
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atoms which are capable of movement. If the answer 
is in the affirmative (1.e., if the possibillity of such con- 
tact is admitted), it may be asked: Do all.pervasive 
things join with another substance in their entirety or 
in parts? In the former case, the all-pervasive subs- 
tances cannot join with any other substance, as it has 
already joined entirely with some other thing. In the 
latter case, the all-pervasive substances would cease to 
be partless, because the Nyāya- Vaisegika denies parts 
in all- pervasive substances (vibhu-dravyāni). Even while 
being partless, if it is maintained that they can have 
conjunctions with a large number of limited substances, 
then why should not partless atoms have conjunctions? 
Though atoms have no parts, still they can join with 
a number of substances, say, other atoms. Moreover, 
thesame objection may be raised against the triads 
also which the Visistadvaitin holds as the final limit of 
small things. The Nyāya-Vaisegika may ask the 
Visistádvaitin: Do the so-called triads join with the 
other triads in entirety or in parts? In the former case, 
by the conjunction of a large number of particles which 
are said to be final limits in size and which have there- 
fore no parts, a bigger thing cannot be produced; for, 
all the particles assembling together must occupy a 
space sufficient enough for a single particle. If a good 
number of particles occupy a space which is enough 
only for a single particle, then they have no power of 
resistance. This is against the physical rule, “Two 
substances cannot occupy one and the same place." 
In the latter case, that is, if the conjunction is by parts, 
they must have parts and they would then cease to be 
final limits. Thus the contention ofthe Visistādvaitin 
that the particle that is visible in the sun's rays passing 
through a hole in the roof is the final limit is untenable. 
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These arguments could not be applied to the 
Visistádvaitic theory according to which the so-called 
triad is the indivisible ‘paramanu’ and the final limit of 
the things of smallest size. In Visistadvaita, it is the 
prakrti — the primordial thing that evolves into the 
universe and the atoms have nothing to do with evolu- 
tion. He denies that two atoms join together to evolve 
a ‘whole’, but the union of the triad with all- pervasive 
thing is not denied, lest it should cease to be all- 
pervasive as it is defined as athing that has the con- 
junction of all corporeals (sarva-mürta-dravya-samyogi). 
The arguments put forth in the previous paragraphs 
cannot, however, be avoided by the Nyāya-Vaisegika 
and they will ever remain unanswered. Moreover, the 
Visistadvaitin asks the Nyàáya-Vaisegika “you have 
a general rule that those parts which cause a *whole* 
to come into existence conjoin with their parts. But you 
say that this rule applies only to the dyads and that 
it should not be extended to the atoms as well. How 
can it be so?" In accordance with this rule, the atoms 
too, as they cause a dyad to come into being, must have 
cenjunction with their parts; but according to the 
Nyāya-Vaisegika, atoms do not have any parts. That 
the above rule is applicable only in the case of a triad 
etc. and not in the case of atoms cannot be accepted. 
What warrants such an exception? Perception cannot 
be an authority as atoms are held by them to be 
imperceptible. Nor is it inference, because there is no 
reason that would be capable of establishing the neces- 
sity for such an exception. 


Even in the Sankhya doctrine, dissolution stops 
above the level of the atoms and the atoms are 
incapable of dissolution. The atoms are the aggregate 
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of the three attributes namely sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Unless the dissolution stops above the level of the 
atoms, there would be a total dissolution and there 
would only be a void as in the doctrine of Madhya- 
mika. 


The Nyaya- Vaisesika maintains with the help of 
inference, that the gradation of atomic dimensions 
must have its limit somewhere because it is a gradation 
of dimension just as the gradation of the dimension 
other than the atomic has its upper limit in ether. 


4.9. The Visistādvaitin's Stand on Atom 


Here Venkatanatha says: In that case, let the so- 
called triad be the lowest limit of atomic dimensions. 
The triad that can be called ‘paramdnu’ may be con- 
sidered none other than an evolution of frakrti that 
transforms into or evolves into the universe with the 
guidance, control and supervision of Brahman. 


The so-called triad which might bear the name 
*paramánu' need not be invisible. Where is the general 
rule that whatever is visible should have medium 
dimension? We do not learn from the authority of 
perception that all things that are visible have medium 
dimension (madhyama-parimana). Nor can it be esta- 
blished by inference. For, inference — with the help of 
the five- membered syllogism — would require an in- 
stance. The argument that on account of the rule based 
upon our everyday experience that the greater the 
dimension of a substance, the higher its visibility and 
thatthe visibility of a substance entirely depends upon 
its degree of medium dimension — has no weight. On 
the other hand, there is a general rule that those sub- 
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stances only are visible, the parts of which are visible. 
And according to this rule, if the so-called triad must 
be invisible, as it has no visible parts, how could the 
Nyāya-Vaisegika prove the visibility of a triad? 


The argument of the Nyāya- Vaisegika that the 
visibility of a substance depends upon the degree of 
magnitude it possesses and that if the triad is held by 
the Visistadvaitin as the lowest limit of ‘wholes’, it 
cannot have the medium magnitude which can be 
caused only by a number of parts, viz, not less than 
six atoms — is brushed aside by a counter- argument. 
A substance can be visible, if its parts are visible and 
hence the Nyáya-Vaisegika's triad being held as one 
that has no visible parts must cease to be visible If ti 
isstill conceived as visible in spite of its having no 
visible parts, then why not the same triad, although 
devoid of magnitude, still be visible? 


As a matter of fact, it is true that the higher the 
medium dimension, the greater the visibility of the 
substance, but on no account should the magnitude 
be held as solely responsible for the visibility of the 
substance. 


As the so-called triad is regarded as an atom by 
the Visistadvaitin, he considers that the inference that 
the triad is a product because it possesses motion' and 
a medium dimension is invalid. Nor can its being 
apprehended by an external sense-organ (bahir-indriya- 
grahyatva) establish the so-called triad being a product; 
for a thing may be an external sense-organ and yet it 
need not be a product. Ether is held perceivable by 
the Visistādvaitin on the authority of perception ‘there 
flies a bird’. Otherwise nothing can invalidate the 
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argument thatlike a triad, a dyad also is a product, 
and thus a series of productive particles still lower than 
atoms and so on, their transitory nature and medium 
dimension also cannot be avoided by the advocates of 
the atomic theory. 


Thus the conjunction of the two substances that is 
regarded as the non-inherent cause (asamavàyi-kárana) 
of a product, can take place in a substance only in a 
part of the same, and hence a dyad cannot be produced 
unless the conjunction of the two atoms, the non- 
inhereht cause of the dyad, takes place in a limited 
part of the atom. 


4.10. How the Difference between a Mountain and a 
Mustard is Maintained 


Anotner argument that the Nyāya-Vaisegika puts 
forward is the following: There will be no difference 
between a mustard and a mountain if no limit is set to 
divisibility. To this, Venkatanatha’s answer is: It 
must be remembered that a mountain is made ofa 
very large number of parts, while the mustard is made 
of a very small number of parts, and the difference in 
the number of parts of these two things—the mountain 
and the mustard — is responsible for the difference in 
their dimensions. This is the common point* with the 
support of which, those who deny a limit to gradations 
of dimension (Visistadvaitin) and those who fix the 
one-sixth part of the so-called triad as the final limit 
of gradation (Nyāya-Vaisegika) have to give an 
answer to the question, "What is it that explains the 
difference in size of the mustard and the mountain?” 
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The Nyāya-Vaisegika might bring forward one 
more argument to prove his contention that the atom 
is the final limit. Ifit were not the indivisible final 
unit, it must be supposed to be made of parts; and the 
result would be — an atom, on account of its having 
innumerable and unlimited parts, could not be travers- 
ed by any human being like the all-pervasive ether. 
If an atom is such, then it would be still more diffi- 
cult in eht case of a jar and other similar objects that 
are comparatively bigger. 


To this, Venkatanātha would reply as follows: 
The whole range of the parts of an atom is possible of 
being traversed by a thing that has a very high velo- 
city. Do we not see the sun's rays passing through 
the sky to the farthest end of the horizon with a baf- 
fling quickuess at the same moment as the sun appears 
in the sky?” 


To another guestion, namely, that if a mustard 
and a mountrin have the common feature of possession 
Of innumerable parts, what causes the difference bet- 
ween them, Venkatanatha gives the following convinc- 
ing answer: According to the Nyāya- Vaisegika system, 
the generic attributes, ‘satid, ‘dravyatva’, ‘prthivitva’ 
'ghatatva' etc. are conceived to be prevailing in innu- 
merable things, not only ofthe present time, but also 
of the past and future as well. Of the above-mentioned 
four types of genus (jātt), ‘sati’ is a genus that exists 
in a large number of things while ‘dravyatza’ etc. exist 
in a comparatively small number of things. Likewise 
‘prthivitaa’ etc. exist in still smaller number of things 
and ‘ghatatva’ etc. are those that exist in the smallest 
number of things. These attributes are deemed 
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superior or inferior (para or apara) according as their 
applicatility is extensive or narrow. Fortnights, months 
and years have significant differences, a month being 
made up of two fortnights and a year, of twelve months. 
Likewise a collection of jars and cloths is greater than 
a collection of jars alone. The distance between 
Kanyakumari and Himalayas is larger than that bet- 
ween Kanyakumari and the Vindhya mountain. In 
all these cases, the innumerability of the parts and the 
immeasurability of the distance which is found in all 
things, ‘para’ and ‘apara’ are approved by all scholars. 
The difference between the pains of a single soul and 
that of innumerable souls cannot, in spite of their com- 
mon feature of incalculability, be denied. Why should 
not a similar explanation be approved in the case of 
difference in the dimensions of the mustard and the 
mountain? Though these two have a common feature, 
namely, the possession of innumerable parts, the num- 
ber of parts of the mountain is much larger than the 
number of partsof a mustard; and though the actual 
difference in the above two numbers is beyond the 
comprehension of all human beings, still the difference 
cannot be denied. 


According to the Visigtādvaitin, the primordial 
thing (prakrti) guided, controlled and supervised by 
Brahman, is the material cause of the universe. A thing 
evolved by the cdanges of prakrti is only a stage 
(avasthā) of the material cause and it is not distinct 
from the material cause, "This theory has the sanction 
of the Brahmasütra which recognizes the evolution 
theory in the aphorism 'fad-ananyatvam drambhana- 
Sabdadibhyah’. This therry of transformation cannot be 
ruled out by the Purāņic statements as ‘visrsti, ulldsa 
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and otksepa.” Here visrsti means that the universe is 
not evolved or produced as such, but that it is con- 
tracted at the time of the deluge (pralaydvastha) and 
expanded in the state of creation even like a tortoise 
which can contract or spread out its limbs as it pleases. 
*Ullása! means that just like a lotus bud blossoming 
forth by spreading out its petals, the universe spreads 
itself out. The term 'oiksepa' likens creation to the 
spreading of a fish -net in a tank, and the deluge tothe 
withdrawal of the net. Venkatanātha says that all 
these descriptions are meant to apply to the divine 
form and have nothing to do with the universe. 
Otherwise the innumerable Vedic statements such as 
“This existed at the beginning, my friend, as sa/^"* 
would have no meaning. It is evident in the statement 
of the Visnu-puràna — 


āvirbhāva-tirobhāva-janma-nāša-vibhāgavat | 
tad.etad aksayam niyam jagad- munivarákhilam||* 


that the universe has four states, namely, appearance, 
disappearance, birth and death, of which the first two 
belong to the divine form of Brahman and the latter 
two to the universe. 


The Visistádvaitin maintains that what is called 
the material cause (updddna karana) at an earlier stage, 
comes to be called the effect (karya) when it undergoes 
modification or evolutionary change. This is borne out 
by scriptural evidence as well as by perception; for 
instance, the yarns appearing loose in the loom cons- 
titute the material cause of the cloth which is the 
effect, after the completion of the weaving process or 
the evolution in this instance. We clearly see that the 
cause and the effect are thus only two stages of one 
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and the same thing, Scriptural statements such as 
‘sadeva saumya idam agre ásit' prove the sat-kārya-vāda. 
But the Nyaya-Vaisegika holds that when a cause pro- 
duces an effect, a new entity, something which did not 
exist previously, is effected. According to them, a 
cloth is an absolutely different entity from the threads 
which are the material cause of the cloth. To prove 
this, elaborate arguments are put forth by Uddyota- 
kara in his Wyāya-vārttika. Prima facie, he says that 
*non-perception of weight (gurutva) in an effect like 
yarns, is enough to prove the non-existence of a ‘whole’ 
as a distinct entity from its parts — the material 
cause,”""' 


Here Venkatanatha’s arguments are as follows:— 
As the qualities in a material cause generate respective 
qualities in its effect, the weight (gurutoa) also of the 
material cause must generate weight in its effect. But 
we do not see in a cloth a colour different from the 
colour of yarns, or weight in a cloth different from 
the weight of the yarns. Hence it is to be concluded 
that an effect is not distinct from its material cause. 


It is further argued:— “If the cause and effect 
are different from each other, as is contended by the 
Nyaya-Vaisegika, then a cloth placed in a scale of a 
balance must have two different weights, one belonging 
to the yarns and the other belonging to the cloth. It 
is immaterial whether the weight of the effect of the 
effect (cloth) is equal to, higher than, or less than, the 
weight of the cause (yarns). In other words, a cloth 
must have the weight much more increased than the 
weight of the yarns from which the cloth is evolved.” 


The above argument is met by the Nyāya- 
Vaisegika in the following way:— Although the effect 
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is different from its material cause, their relative 
weight is not individually known to us. The weight 
of the cloth that we know is only the weight of the 
aggregate of the material cause and its effect — from 
the atom to the finished product. It is beyond the 
human ability to comprehend the actual weight of the 
effect and its material cause individually.” 


Here Venkatanatha puts forth another criticism. 
He asks: — Does the weight of the material cause like 
yarn generate weight in its effect like cloth, or not? If 
it does not, then even that material cause, itself being 
a product of its own material cause, could not be in 
possession of a weight. Asa result, the atom alone is 
to be held as possessing weight. But it is against the 
Nydya-Vaisegika’s contention. In fact, ‘gurutva’ being 
held as beyond our senses (atindriya), is inferred in all 
the substances belonging to the category of earth and 
water. If gurutva is contended to be existing in 
atom alone, it could not be inferred in visible sub- 
stances. 


In the latter case, namely, if the effects get guru- 
tva generated by their material causes, both the 
cause and its effect must possess weight individually. 
That it is against the common experience is proved. 
Uddyotakara's view on this head is far from convinc- 
ing. It is evident that the cloth has the same weight 
of the yarns used therein, and if there is any slight 
increase in its weight, it is due to the adding of some 
things in the course of processing of the cloth. 


Uddyotakara in his Wyāya-vārttika presents some 
reasons to support the Nyāya-Vaisegika contention 
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that the effect is absolutely different from its material 
cause. 


Uddyotakara's reasons may be summed up thus: 


l. Cause and effect go by different names; these 
terms are neither synonyms nor the names of sub- 
stance and attribute as in the usage 'white cloth'. 
Both are nouns, meaning different things; that is, yarn 
and cloth are two different names like cow and horse, 
and so they must mean two different things. 


2. Cause and effect differ in having different 
numbers, e.g. yarns are many while the cloth made 
out of them is only one in number. 


3. Again they serve different purposes: yarns are 
used to weave a cloth, while cloth is used to cover the 
body. 


4. "Their apprehensions are also different. We do 
not see a cloth. in loose unwoven yarns, nor does a 
cloth appear as yarns. 


5. Moreover, cause and effect have different 
forms. Yarns are long and wire-like with a small 
diameter, while the cloth has four edges and covers a 
large area. 


6. They also occur at different stages in the time 
scale: yarns have anterior existence to the cloth. 


7. Their own causes are different; cloth has its 
cause in yarns, while the small fibres are the cause of 
yarns. 


The Nyàya-Vaisesika contends that if in spite of 
these factors of difference, one sticks to the theory of 
identity of cause and effect, then there will be no need, 
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so to say in a humorous way, for any operation of 
looms and the labour of weaver which are found so 
indispensa ble. 


4.ll. The Satkāryavāda of the ViSistadvaita and 
Venkatanátha's Criticism of the Nydya-VatSesika 


To the above contention, the Visistādvaitin replies 
as follows. His doctrine of the identity of cause and 
effect and the theory of sat-kārya-vāda are absolutely 
different from that of Sāūkhya. The Visistádvaitin 
explains their identity by saying that one and the same 
cause undergoes different changes in its form, and in 
consequence thereof it bears new names, even as the 
same gold may be made one after another into a 
variety of jewels which may have different names. We 
can recognise the gold in all the jewels, the clay ina 
variety of mud-vessels, the yarns in all the types of 
cloth which are woven from it, and so on. The diffe- 
rent conditions that prevail in a material cause make it 
assume different names, different appearances and 
apprehensions and serve different purposes. 


Venkatanatha refutes the Nyāya- Vaisesika theory 
by pointing out also that the various reasons stated 
above by Uddyotakara cannot establish the difference 
between a cloth and the yarn, such as is found to exist 
between a cloth and a jar, for our contention is only 
that the cause and effect are nothing but two different 
conditions of one and the same thing. When a palmyra 
leaf is rolled round for being worn as an ear-ornament 
(tātanka) or when a lotus bud opens and blossoms, we 
do not say that a new object has been produced even 
though there are many clear differences between the 
two stages. Nor do we say that a new person has come 
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into being, when one stretches out one's hands. 
Udayana, in his Kiranávali, says that a single part like 
one ‘kapala’ or potsherd cannot bring about an effect 
like the jar as there is the absence of a non-inherent 
cause (asamavayikárana) — a conjunction of two parts 
(avayava-doaya-sarnyoga) that constitute a ‘whole’. When 
the palmyra leaf bears the name ‘tdtanka’ by its being 
folded round, we do not see the conjunction of two parts 
to constitute a *whole'; the conjunction of the parts of 
the palmyra leaf cannot be said to be the non-inherent 
cause of the tātanka for it serves some other purpose. 
Otherwise the fibres of the cotton which are the parts 
of the yarn, will have to be accepted as the seat of the 
cloth like the yarns (patādkārak), and this is a point 
which goes against the principle propounded by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school that **two parts which by 
conjunction have produced an effect, are incapable of 
producing another effect at the same moment,” since 
two objects cannot occupy one and the same place, and 
fibres (of palmyra-leaf) could not be the seat (adhàra) 
of both the palmyra leaf and the ear-ornament 
‘tdtanka’."* 

If cause and effect are not conceived as merely the 
two stages of one and the same thing, how could the 
parts and the whole, conceived astwo different entities 
by the Nyàya-Vaisegika, have conjunction with ether 
in one and the same place? Ether being a substance 
having no quality of touch (sparSa-Sunya), a jar can 
occupy a place where the ether is present, but not a 
place where another jar is kept. Therefore, wesay the 
conjunction of a jar and ether has taken place. The 
*whole' and the parts being two different entities both 
possessing touch (spar$avad-dravya) cannot have the con- 
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junction of a limited portion of ether (paricchinna ākāša- 
pradeša). Vācaspati Misra also denies the existence 
of two things possessing touch in one place by inherent 
relation (samavdya) and not by conjunction (sarnyoga). 
We would ask whether ether limited by an adjunct and 
having the contact of yarn, has the contact of cloth in 
the same point. If it has not, then there will be no 
contact of corporeal and non-corporeal (mūrtāmūrta- 
samyogah). It is against universal experience to hold it 
possible that two substances possessing touch can exist 
in one and the same point of ether. The instance of 
milk and water is in no way favourable to the Nyàya- 
Vaigesika, for water particles occupy different places 
and they do not rest in the same place. It can be 
clearly seen that if one measure of salt is thrown into 
the water ofthe same quantity, there will be no increase 
in the volume of that mixture while in the case of the 
mixture of water and milk the increase in volume is 
obvious. It shows that the inter-space in the mass of 
water can be occupied by the salt, and that milk parti- 
cles cannot do so. In thecase of the Siddhas possessing 
superhuman power who through their power of pen- 
ance enter into the earth, the explanation given is that 
the earth adjusts its form in order to give room for the 
Siddha to enter into it, just as water does, when one 
plunges into it. 


Hence there is no necessity to exempt the ‘whole’ 
and its parts from having conjunction with a limited 
part of ether without clash. Such difficulties do not 
creep into the doctrine of the Visistādvaita. 


Let us now examine the Nyāya- Vaisegika doctrine 
from another angle. 
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Does the ‘whole’ posited by the Nyāya- Vaisegika 
as something quite distinct from its parts, exist in 
entirety or in all the parts taken as a whole or partially 
in each of its parts? If the former alternative, that is, if 
entirely — then the ‘whole’ is to be noticed in each of 
its parts as a generic attribute like ghatatva, patatza, etc. 
in each of the substrata. In the latter alternative, that 
is, if only partially in each of the parts, then the whole 
will be present wholly in each of its parts, in the parts 
of those parts and so on till the stage of ‘paramdnu’ is 
reached. 


Further it may be asked, when a long cloth, say 
about nine yards in length is being produced, are there 
smaller and smaller pieces produced or not? If a 
negative answer is given. then, during the progress of 
production of the *whole' of nine yards, we would say, 
now a cloth of three yards has been produced, now 
another of four, now another of five and soon. As these 
are not different, the reference at different stages to 
cloths of different lengths and perception of different 
entities must be said to be merely various states of one 
and the same product. Then this view would corres- 
pond to the doctrine of the Visigtādvaitin. 


If on the other hand, smaller ‘wholes’ of cloth are 
produced, let us ask where these pieces were, while the 
biggest ‘whole’ was being produced? If they are said 
to exist in their respective parts, then the largest *whole' 
cannot be brought forth while the smaller wholes 
remain in their respective substrata since that which 
has produced an effect cannot produce another again. 
Nor can the statement that the smallest cloth with some 
more yarns added to it, produces a new cloth bigger 
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than the previous one, stand scrutiny; since, at a parti- 
cular stage, say — at a length of nine yards, a ‘whole’ 
complete in itself has been produced; further addition 
of yarns will mean only production of another ‘whole’. 
It cannot be contended that these smaller wholes make 
up a greater one since our cognition invariably appre- 
hends a whole in parts (for instance a cloth in yarns) 
but not a whole in smaller wholes. Nor does the 
following apprehension arises when we observe a loom 
that is producing a long cloth: — “Here are a number 
of cloths one being bigger than the other." The theory 
that the smaller ones or former pieces of cloth are 
without any cause destroyed, as soon as the longer ones 
are produced, would be acceptable only to the Bud- 
dhists and not to those who conceive things to be 
existing for a longer time than a moment (Ksana).'* 


Belief in a series of destructions of previous ones 
and production of newer ones at every moment during 
the production of a cloth in a loom is against common 
experience. Udayana says in his Kirandvali: If some 
yarns are removed from a finished cloth from an end, 
there is a fragmentary cloth produced Otherwise, if 
all the effects up to the stage of a two-yarn cloth are 
destroyed by the removal of some yarns from one end 
and no torn cloth is now considered to have been 
effected in this process, then there will be an appre- 
hension only of a mass of yarns and not of a fragmen- 
tary cloth." This is against common experience. 


This theory of Udayana is not acceptable to the 
Visistādvaitin; for if from a cloth, yarns are removed 
one after another, the Nyàya-Vaisesika has to contend 
at the stage of removal of every yarn, the destruction 
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of previous fragmentary cloth (khanda-fata) and birth 
of another fragmentary cloth. It is a cumbrous process 
(gurubhūta-kalpanā) and in the Visigtādvaitic doctrine 
there are only different stagesin a cloth and no pro- 
duction and destruction of fragmentary cloths. Since 
the Visistadvaitin contends that a ‘whole’ is nothing 
but a peculiar kind of collection of parts, such cases are 
explained by the instance of a heap of grains from 
which some quantity is added to or removed. In this 
case, a new product is not evolved but only different 
stages in the production. Simplicity (/dghava) is a merit 
in the system of the Visistādvaitin, though the Nyāya- 
Vaisesika professes great fondness for simplicity. 
Unlike the Buddhist, the Visistadvaitin does not deny 
the conjunction of parts which makes the *whole' and 
there is no new entity distinct from the parts. Even 
the Nyaya- Vaisesika calls the conjunction of parts as 
a non-inherent cause of the product and the parts in 
the state of conjunction are considered by both the 
schools to be ‘wholes’. The Visistadvaitin does not 
accept the view that merely with the addition of new 
parts the old *whole' is lost and a fresh one is created. 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika too has to accept the view 
that the all-pervasive entities (vibhu dravyāņi) and 
infinitesimal atoms (anavah) have different states. When 
he speaks of the origination of things or the distinction 
of objects, what is meant is really different states of 
substances; e.g. ether has various sounds in it and their 
possession is nothing but a state of ether. Again, atoms 
have different states either by conjunction with other 
atoms or as in the case of earth-atoms (parthiva- 
paramānavak), owing to the contact of heat. When this 
contact takes place, a new colour, taste, smell and 
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touch are produced. As a matter of fact, says the 
Visistadvaitin, the substances continue to be eternal, 
though the different states or modifications undergone 
by them are not eternal. Their eternity is due to their 
being liable to assume a different name on account of 
a new status that has taken place. If the conjunction 
of a jar has taken place in a limited part of ether, it is 
only a new condition according to the Visistadvaitin. 


One and the same substance is said to be eternal 
if that substance alone is taken into account, even 
though it may appear non-eternal from the point of 
view of its having different conditions.'" 


4.12. An Objection to the VatSistadvattin’» Satkārya- 
vdda and his Answer Thereto 


The Nyàya-Vaisegika objects as follows to the 
Visistadvaitic view of the satkaryaváda which holds that 
the effect is not different from the cause and exists in 
the (material) cause. In the Brahmasittra ‘patavacca’ 
(2-1-19) the author takes the example of a cloth and 
declares that the cloth is simply the yarns with a new 
shape or condition. But this declaration of Bādarā- 
yana is untenable, says the Nyāya-Vaisegika. Suppose 
a single long yarn is so woven as to produce a cloth, it 
could not be called or considered a cloth as there is 
only one yarn and not a plurality of yarns." 


To this the Visigtādvaitin's reply is as follows: — 
There is no necessity to fix a minimum number for the 
yarns, so that they may acquire the name, cloth. What 
is necessary is a peculiar arrangement of one or more 
yarns to make an observer call it cloth. It is the 
Nyāya-Vaiseņika and not the Visistādvaitin who 
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denies the formation of a *whole' with a single com- 
ponent for the reason that there is the absence of 
conjunction of two or more parts. It is only in his 
(Nyàya-Vaisegika's) view that conjunction of two or 
more parts constitutes a non-inherent cause (asamavāyi- 
karana) for producing wholes. The untenability of this 
view is evident from the instance of an ear-ornament 
prepared with a single palinyra leaf. Hence it is not 
Visistādvaitin but the Nyāya-Vaisegika who is open 
to the charge that plurality and not arrangement 
alone that is essential for a non-inherent cause. 


4.13. Criticism of Gautama's View That a ‘Whole’ Must 
Exist Apart from Its Parts 


The Nyàya-Vaisegika raises another objection by 
the following argument: Ifthe collection of parts 
itself is said to be the ‘whole’ and the ‘whole’ has no 
individual existence apart from its parts, then even a 
mountain which is nothing but a colletion of atoms 
with infinitesimal size and consequently beyond human 
perception, must be imperceptible. This argument is 
made by Gautama in the aphorism *'sarvagrahanam 
avayavyastddheh” (2-1-35)." Thus if substances that are 
said to possess medium magnitude (madhyama. pari- 
mana) are invisible, then the eyes would have no 
function at all. 


The reply of the Visistādvaitin is: — Although the 
individual parts possess too small a size to be percep- 
tible, yet the collection of those parts may possess 
medium magnitude and become visible. Just as con- 
tradictory attributes like oneness and duality (ekatvam 
and dvitoam) could co-exist in an object through the 
relation of inherence (samavdya) and through the rela- 
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tion of ‘collective extensity' (paryápti sambandhah) 
respectively, atomicity and visible magnitude may co- 
exist in things — atomicity when the individual parts 
are taken into account and visible magnitude (madh- 
yama-parimana) when their association is taken into 
account Individually they may be imperceptible, but 
they become visible when taken as a collection. For 
example, a single hair may not be noticed, but a 
collection of hair becomes easily perceptible. Even so 
the particles of dew. The triad which is the smallest 
entity according to the Visistadvaitin, is perceptible 
under proper conditions. 


4.14. Further Reasons of Nydya-VaiSesika to Establish 
Distinction between the Whole and Its Parts and their 
Uusoundness 


A further objection to the satkāryavāda is made by 
the Nyāya-Vaisegika as follows. Unless a whole dis- 
tinct from its parts is held to exist, there wauld be no 
difference between a space occupied by the collection 
of parts and the place occupied by the individual 
parts. In the case af a heap of grain, for example, the 
difference in the size of a space is found due to the 
difference in the size of the heap. Ifa whole has its 
own individual existence different from the individual 
grains, then it can be said that each part occupies a 
small place, while the *whole' occupies a larger space. 
If the whole is not distinct from its parts, then how 
could the larger space of the heap be explained, if 
each part occupies a small place of its own? 


The Visistadvaitin’s answer may be presented as 
follows. It is unnecessary to posit a whole as a distinct 
and separate entity quite apart from its parts. It can 
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be illustrated by the instance of fragrance. We sce 
that the greater the quantity of the perfume, say, 
musk, the larger the fragrance emitted by it. Similarly 
the greater the number of parts, the larger the space 
occupied by the heap. This principle is applicable not 
only to qualities but to substances as well. Even the 
Nydya-Vaigesika school holds that just before the 
production of a dyad the two atoms conjoined together 
must occupy a greater space. If the two atoms con- 
joined occupied the same space as a single atom, there 
would be no dyad formation. How could two atoms 
occupy one and the same space since they have motion 
and resistance? 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika argues further: — A sub- 
stance that has some size is said to have a deš$a, small or 
big, as the case may be, and defa, is said to be one on 
which a thing rests through the relation of conjunction 
or inherence (samyoga or samavāya). If a ‘whole’ dis- 
tinct from the partsis denied, then how could the place 
or deša, collection of parts be smaller or larger? 


To this the answer of the Vi$igtādvaitin is as 
follows. The parts of ether can serve the purpose of 
dea. Although ether is usually conceived as devoid 
of parts, the Nyāya-Vaisegika holds that the portion 
of ether limited by the exterior portions of ear is the 
organ of hearing, and thus the innumerable parts of 
ether have been conceived as the organs of hearing of 
countless living beings. The air when escaping through 
the different holes in a flute, gives different notes. 
Unless limited parts in ether are conceived, these 
phenomena cannot be explained. Hence the dyads 
and triads that join together — one never occupying 
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the place of another — occupy a greater place (deša) 
and this explains the magnitude of parts. 


Thus an individual ‘whole’ not previously existing 
(asat-kārya) and distinct from the parts is inconceivable 
and hence does not exist. The Nyàya-Vaisesika holds 
that the yarns that are joined in a particular manner 
evolve a new thing *whole' — a cloth — and the con- 
junction of the yarns plays the role of a non-inherent 
cause (asamavāyi karana). 


But the Visistadvaitin gives an explanation diffe- 
rent from the above. The yarns so united assume a 
different state or condition and consequently bear a 
different name that is 'cloth' and there is nothing 
newly evolved. According to the Visistadvaitin the 
birth of a new thing is nothing but a new state of a 
previously existing thing with a different state (purvā- 
vasthasya uttarāvasthā-prāftik utpattth). A similar 
explanation is to be given with regard to a flock of 
cattle or army or forest etc. The Nyāya- Vaisegika 
cites the sentence *the cloth possesses yarns” (patah 
tantumdn) in support of his view that the cloth is diffe- 
rent from the yarns, as indicated by the suffix (matup 
pratyaya) meaning possession. The statement ‘the cloth 
possesses yarns’ indicates that there is difference bet- 
ween the possesser and that which is possessed. The 
verbal usage ‘the cloth has yarns’ (patah tantumān) isto 
be explained as is done in the case of ‘the army has 
valorous men’ ($üravati senā) and ‘the body of the stone- 
image’ ($§21a-putrakasya-Sariram). Though in those cases 
there is no army apart from valorous men, or a body 
apart from the stone image, such verbal usages are in 
vogue and they are held to be grammaticaliy correct. 
Thus it is proved that it is not correct to consider that 
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the possessive participle is invariably used with the 
words meaning things which are distinct from that 
possessor. Though the usages ‘the cloth has yarns’ and 
‘the army has valorous men’ may be said to mean two 
distinct entities, yarns are not distinct from the cloth 
and the heroes are not distinct from the army; still the 
possessive participle is used. 


4.15. Recognition Proves the Identity of the Whole and Its 
Parts 


The Buddhist who maintains that every thing in 
the universe has only a momentary existence is refuted 
by the Nyāya-Vaisegika on the ground of recognition 
(pratyabhijfia). But it may be pointed out that the 
same argument can be used to prove the identity of 
the ‘whole’ and its component parts, The recognition 
that “what was a mere mass of clay before, has now 
turned into a jar” prove that the two things, namely, 
what was before and what is now perceived, are 
identical. 


These recognitions are not to be discountenanced 
nor interpreted as comprehending different things 
belonging to the same class; that is, they cannot be 
interpreted as confounding similar things with identical 
things. If this interpretation were accepted, recogni- 
tion would not help the Nyāya- Vaisesika to refute the 
Buddhist theory of momentariness. Hence on the 
authority of recognition, things should be considered 
as persisting or continuing, though in some cases the 
things may be non-eternal. As in the case of a mass 
of cotton which we can easily identity in all shapes, 
we can recognise the identity of the cloth and the 
ayrn. The difference in the name, number etc. bet- 
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ween cause and effect do not by any means prove the 
difference in the parts and the ‘whole’. A lotus bud 
when it blossoms does not bring forth any new thing, 
so states Uddyotakara in his Nyāyavārttika. What is 
accepted here must apply likewise to other cases as 
well. These are only changes in the same thing and 
they do not deserve to be censidered as different enti- 
ties on account of the cl ange in the condition or state. 
4.16. The Coneeption of the Ultimate Whole Cannot be 
Sustained 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika maintains that some sub- 
stonces, like jar, cloth, etc. are called ‘ultimate wholes’ 
(antyāvayavī) which cannot evolve any other product 
or ‘whole’. Then it may ba asked: Can a cloth which 
is still in the loom and about to be cut and taken out 
be considered an ultimate whole because it is con- 
sidered as a finished product or can it be not? It 
cannot be the former, because with the addition of 
more yarns, it would cease to be an ultimate whole 
and would give rise to another. It cannot be the 
latter, because it may then be asked: What is it that 
is really wanted to make an ultimate whole? Shonld 
it be said that that is an ultimate whole to which no 
more could be added and that all others are non- 
ultimate, we say this cannot be an adequate definition 
because competent craftamen can add more parts to 
any object and thereby secure something bigger. A 
jar, for example, may be provided with a handle 
made of the same substance. 


Let us eite another example: that of a tower 
which can be considered an ultimate whole, Suppose 
that after its creation, some additions to it are made, 
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say, the putting up of a doll thereon. Let us ask 
whether that tower first erected exists even after the 
addition of the doll or whether it has perished. If it 
is the former, it cannot be an ultimate whole. If it is 
the latter, it would be against all experience. None 
perceives the disappearance of the former tower; nor 
can any reason be adduced therefor. It cannot be 
suggested that as in the case of the burning taper, 
here also the former tower perishes imperceptibly but 
that we have illusory perception of identity of the new 
with the old tower; beeause in the case of the taper, 
we perceive the diminution of the candle whereas in 
the case of the tower we do not perceive the tower 
perishing and being replaced by a similar one. 


Again if a small piece of cotton is taken out from a 
mass of cotton, we don’t see the diminution of the 
whole mass. But the Nyāya-Vaisegika has, in accor- 
dance with his theory, to assume the destruction of the 
former and the production of a new mass of cotton. 
since the non-inherent cause (asamavdyi-kdrana); 
namely, ‘am$u-samyoga’ is destroyed and the material 
cause also is removed therefrom. But according to the 
theory of aggregation (sanghdtovdda), when a part is 
added or removed as in a heap of grain, there is neither 
production nor destruction of a thing. 


In fact the theory that by taking a trivial portion 
away from an aggregate, the latter is destroyed and a 
new one produced, is against all reason; for in the 
different regions of the vast earth, some portions are 
removed by different human agencies at all times. And 
on the Nyāya-Vaisesika theory, destruction should be 
taking place at all times and in consequence of that 
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there would be no time for the reformation of the earth 
at all. Similarly in the vast expanse of the sea where 
the water is increasing and diminishing constantly, no 
destruction of the old nor the production of a new is 
possible. Thus there can be no whole distinct from 
the parts. 


4.17. The Unsoundness of the Theory of Production of 
Dyad and Triad 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika theory of production of all 
objects between the two extremes of infinitesimal 
atoms (ģaramānu) at one end and all.pervasive sub- 
stances (vibhudravyāni) like ether at the other end, is 
hardly convincing. According to them the first com- 
posite substance (prathamah avayavi) to be produeed is 
the dyad; ii is composed of two atoms. The conjunc- 
tion of two atoms is the non-inherent cause of a dyad. 
Like the atom, the dyad is also imperceptible. Three 
atoms, it is said, cannot combine because the multi- 
plicity of causes must lead to an object of perceptible 
magnituce, but the triad is defined as one which is 
made up of parts which are themselves endowed with 
parts, whereas the atoms are partless. Hence it is 
contended that the triad is produced out of three 
dyads and it is the first composite entity which is a 
product of visible magnitude (madhyamaparimāna). 
The dimension of a dyad, it is said, is not the product 
of the dimensions of its component parts, namely two 
atoms; for in that case its size would be larger than 
that of the atom, whereas, by hypothesis, the atom has 
a superior dimension (farimāņa) (utkrstam ca anoh 
anutaram-eva). Hence it is maintained by the Nyaya- 
Vaisegika, that the dimension of the dyad is the pro- 
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duct of the duality of the atoms composing it (paramánu- 
dvaya-gata-dvitva-sankhyā). This duality of the two 
atoms is the result of the notion of addition (apeksā- 
buddhih, ayam ekah, ayam ekah; imau dvau ityākūrikā). 
Since the atoms are imperceptible, the duality of atoms 
must be attributed to God’s notion of addition, not 
any man’s. But on the ground that God's notion of 
addition (apeksa buddhi) is eternal it cannot be main- 
tained that duality (dvitva) will not perish in accor- 
dance with the dictum (duality and other numbers 
perish in the fourth ksana of its birth, in consequence 
ofthe extinction of its cause, namely, the notion of 
addition; but the God's notion of addition being held 
eternal, the duality and other numbers being positive 
productives (bhkāva-kāryāni) are to perish for some 
other reason), 


Three dyads, according to the Nyāya-Vaisegika, 
goto make a triad. Two triads are not enough to 
evolve a perceptible object for want of accumulation 
of parts (avayava-pracayah) and of the acquisition of 
the medium magnitude. The triad and its colour are 
perceptible—though its components, the dyads and 
their colour, are not. The argument that unless the 
component parts and their colour are perceptible, the 
composite ‘whole’ and its colour cannot be, can hardly 
be sustained. Though the dyads are not perceived and 
much less their colour, the triad may be perceived 
yellow with the colour of the sun-light superimposed 
thereon," as in the case of a conch appearing yellow 
to a person with jaundiced eyes. Products bigger in 
size than the triad are evolved by the combination of 
parts without any limit being set to their number. 
While threefold causes (samavdyt, asamavāyi, and 
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nimitta-kāranāni) are necessary for the production of 
positive products, for destruction one cause, namely, 
the instrumental cause (nimitta-kārana) alone is held 
to be sufficient. 


4.18. Consideration of the Nyāya-Vaisesika View Regard- 
ing the Formation of Human and Other Bodies 


Having no other basis except the imagination of 
the Nyāya- Vaisegika, these theories are arbitrary and 
unacceptable to learned people like Vyàsa, who up- 
hold the authority of the Vedas as supreme in these 
matters. It is unequivocally stated in the Brahma- 
sütras that although the Sankhya doctrine propounded 
by Kapila goes against some principles enunciated by 
the Vedas, there are some aspects of their theory which 
are in accordance with them; therefore these are 
accepted by those taking their stand on the Vedas. 
But the statements of the Nyàya-Vaisesika are thorou. 
ghly unacceptable to those who are desirous of eternal 
bliss in the supreme world.”' 


Let us now examine the Nyàya-Vaisegika theory 
concerning the human body and other physical 
objects. On the Nyāya- Vaisegika theory all bodies in 
the world have earth alone for their material consti- 
tuent though there is contact of other elements; but 
the latter do not constitute their component parts, in 
the sense in which earth is spoken of as the constituent. 
If we find in the bodies the characteristic qualities of 
other elements, it may be due to the presence of the 
contact of other elements with the constituent part of 
the earth. In the making of a pot from clay, for 
example, the contact of water is required only in this 
manner. Likewise in the make up of all bodies the 
other elements are mixed with only in this manner. 
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According to the Nyāya-Vaisesika, two atoms of 
different elements, say, an atom of earth and an atom 
of water cannot form a dyad; for, these two atoms have 
three conspicuous common qualities, namely, colour, 
taste and touch, while one of them alone (the atom of 
earth) possesses odour. Even with regard to touch, 
there is similarity only in a broad general sense, since 
in each case, strictly speaking, there is a special kind 
of touch — in water, cool touch and in the earth, 
neither hot, nor cool touch — Jale Sita-sparsah, prthiv- 
Jüm-anusná$ita-spar$ah). The combination of these 
two atoms cannot produce odour in the resultant. 
There is a rule that a quality in the composite sub- 
tance cannot arise, if it were not present in the two 
component parts." Thus other elements, besides earth, 
cannot enter into the composition of objects. as their 
constituents, though their contact cannot be denied. 


Thus Vātsyāyana while commenting on Nydya- 
sūtra “parthivam gunāntaropalabdhek” (3-1-28) meaning 
“the body must be regarded as composed of the earth; 
because we find in it the distinctive quality (of the 
Earth),"" says:— ‘The human body must be regarded 
as composed of Earth. Why? Because we find in it the 
distinctive quality of Earth. The Earth is endowed 
with odour and so is also the body — and inasmuch 
as water and other material substances are odourless, 
if the body were composed of them, it would be with- 
out odour. But as a matter of fact, the body could 
not form the receptacle of the soul’s activities, if it 
were built up with earth only, without being mixed 
with water, etc.; hence the body should be regarded as 
being built up by the mixture of all the five material 
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substances; the sūtra does not deny the material con- 
tact or mixture (in the body) of the five substances.” 


Ganganatha Jha commenting on the above sütra 
writes: — The contention that the body is composed of 
earth means that the earth alone is the material cause 
of the body. It does not deny the conjunction of water 
and other substances as it is invariably required for its 
production.” 


Now let us examine this theory. According to its 
the whole is just a collection of parts. It is possible for 
different elements to form a composite, as milk with 
water is conceived by all as a whole. Even Nyāya- 
Vaisesika establishes gold as a whole constituted by 
the parts of earth and fire, since it possesses the quali- 
ties of weight, yellow colour etc. of earth which do 
not belong to the element fire. According to the Nyāya- 
Vaisegika, they are superimposed on fire (fejah) from 
earthy parts that lie along with the parts of the ele- 
ment fire (£ejah). The triple blending (trtvrt-karana) 
referred to in the Vedas is for the purpose of making 
the composite possess a form and a name of its own. 
This triple blending (trzort-karana) is based on the 
principle of constituting a whole (avayavi) with diffe- 
rent elements. Ifthe production of a dyad from two 
different elements is denied and consequently the 
further develoaments too, then their theory goes against 
the Vedic statements. The Garbhopanisad states that 
the human body is composed of four kinds of food that 
which can be drunk, licked, sucked and eaten (peya- 
lehya-cosya-khādyāni), and these are composed of 
earthern and watery parts. The smrtzs also refer to the 
body as eomposed of five elements. By grafting two 


*Ganganatha Jha’s translation. 
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different species of saplings, we often see, a tree is 
caused to grow. 


The Visistādvaita doctrine which does not accept 
the existence of a whole (avayavi) distinct from the 
component parts, is not liable to the following charges 
that may be made against the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. 


1. The Nyàya-Vaisesika holds that therc is a 
category (padártha) or predicable entity called ‘genus’ 
(dti) The Visistādvaitin asks what that genus or 
generic attribute is inthe case of the human body 
whieh is a compound of five elements — earth, water, 
fire, air and ether. 


2. Norcanit have a number of generic attri- 
butes of equal importance since there would then be 
‘cross division‘ (sānkaryam) of generics which is con- 
demned by the Nyāya- Vaisesika. 


3. Norcanit be totally devoid of any generic 
attribute less comprehensive than *dravyatva', for such 
an entity would then cease to be a ‘dravya’. 


4. Nor could there be a generic attribute pecu- 
liar and different from ‘prthivitva, jalatoa, tejastva and 
vāyutva” since that would amount to positing a tenth 
‘draya’. According to the Nyāya- Vaisegika, there are 
only nine kinds of substances (dravyāni). 


As a matter of fact, there is no generic attribute 
(Jüti) as a separate category as conceived by the 
Nyāya-Vaisegika. According to the Visigtādvaitin, a 
generic attribute is nothing but a configuration (sam- 
sthāna). 
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Moreover, though the five elements constitutes 
the human and other bodies, there will be no *cross- 
division? of generic attributes, because the body may 
be an exceptionally peculiar category even as the body 
of Lord Narasimha. A similar explanation is given by 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika with regard to the variegated 
colour (citra-riipa) of cloth. Different colours in the 
yarns produce a variegated colour in the whole, 
namely, a cloth. By the numerous yarns, a cloth, 
which according to the Nyāya-Vaisegika, is totally of 
a different species, is generated and hence the rule that 
things cannot generate a new thing ehtirely distinct 
and different from its material cause, becomes null 
and void. 


Human and other bodies which are constituted 
of the five elements are said to be earthy by consi- 
deration of their being constituted mostly by earthy 
matter which manifests its characteristic properties 
such as weight, hardness, etc. in the bones, for ex- 
ample. It is impossible to deny the existence of 
watery and other elemental parts as well in human 
and other bodies, since they are made of blood, marrow 
etc. This contention has the approval of the Brahma- 
sūtra "vat$esyāttu tadvadastadvádah" which means that 
human bodies are said to be constituted of earthy parts 
because earthy parts form the major portion of the 
human bodies. It is obvious in the case of a heap of 
rice mixed with a comparatively small quantity of 
sesame when the heap is called one of rice ignoring the 
sesame which is proportionately very little. A cot made 
of different kinds of wood, a tower built with different 
kinds of stone etc. are spoken of as made up of one 
particular material which forms the major part. Why 
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not give such an explanation in the case of all those 
which the Nyàya-Vaisesika denominates as composites? 


The Visistadvaitin contends that although there 
is no substance worthy of the name ‘composite’ and all 
the so-called composites are nothing but aggregations 
of similar parts, the thing found in the form of a mate- 
rial from which a product can be evolved in future, is 
called ‘element’ (bhuta); while a thing evolved from 
its material cause is called an ‘elemental product’ 
(bhautika) Or a thing that is found without evolving 
a product is said to be in its elemental state and the 
same, when itis in the state of a transformed product, 
is called an ‘elemental product’. The primordial thing 
(prakrti) when itis not evolving into any product, is 
said to be in 'samastyavasthà', but when it is assuming 
various forms and names, it is said to be innumerable 
and in ‘vyastyavastha’. 


4.19. The Nydya-Vaisesika Criticism of the Satkārya- 
vāda and the Reply of the Visistadvaitin 


Then arises the objection of the Nyāya-Vaisegika 
that if the material cause — the primordial matter 
(prakrtt) is eternal, and if the various conditions in the 
same thing alone are said to be its effects, this view 
cannot be termed the ‘satkdrya-vdda’. For, satkāryavāda 
really implies the presence of the effect prior to its 
production; e.g., oil in sesame seeds, rice in paddy and 
milk in the udder of the cow. In none of these can it 
be maintained that what is previously non-existent is 
brought out afresh. When the Visistadvaitin says that 
a state (avasthā) that did not exist before is brought into 
being at the subsequent stage, how can this view be 
called *satkāryavāda'? 
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This objection, it is obvious, is due to an ignorance 
of the Visistadvaitic doctrine which in this respect is 
quite different from the corresponding Sànkhya view. 
The Visistádvaitin bases his stand entirely upon the 
Vedic texts and says that a substance already existing 
assumes different conditions, and with those new condi- 
tions the same substance is termed a product;'* as, for 
example, when a lump of clay is transformed into a jar, 
surely a shape that did not exist previously is brought 
about and the pre-existent entity with the new shape 
it has taken, is known as the effect. This doctrine is 
also in accord with our everyday experience. 


4.20. Consideration of the Function of the Sense Organs, 
Eye and Ear 


There are some schools of philosophy which 
maintain that it is wrong on the part of the Nyàya- 
Vaisegika to state that the eye proceeds to the object 
which is seen. They hold (as against the Nyāya - Vaise- 
gika) that the visual sense (caksurindriya) remains 
where it is while apprehending a distant object. They 
argue as follows:— Ifthe eye were to go to the place 
of the object, the eye would be unable to comprehend 
anything that is bigger than itself in size. A small knife 
can cut only small things like nails, but it cannot cut a 
log of wood which would require an axe. Besides there 
could, on that view, be no comprehension of a branch 
of a tree which is nearby and of the moon simultane- 
ously. Against this criticism, the Nydya-Vaisesika 
gives the following answer:— Since there can be no 
apprehension in the absence of contact with the object 
apprehended, the eye does go out and that it is specially 
fitted to cover the distance with remarkable speed. 
Hence the sense-organs must be assumed to cause their 
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respective cognitions only by their actually going ot 
those places, the distance being immaterial. 


According to the Visigtādvaitin the sense-organs 
are the products of the 'sāttoikāhankāra” and not of the 
five gross elements, but with their powers heightened by 
the respective elements that enter upon their functions. 
While the Nyàya- Vaisesika says that the sense of vision 
is capabie of actually travelling long distances in order 
to have the contact of the objects, the Visistādvaitin 
says that the functioning (vrttt) of the eye goes out to 
establish contact with the objects in however distant a 
place it might be. The v:tti is the movement of the 
elements which infuse heightened power in the senses. 


The ortti of the eye is not obstructed while it passes 
through a transparent medium like water, crystal or 
glass and hence the object on the other side of trans- 
parent medium becomes perceived. As the smell of 
musk spreads far and wide even from within a closed 
box, so the oriti too can pass through a medium, but 
like light, this also travels only in straight lines. More- 
over, it, like the lustre of light, ceases to travel the 
moment the eyes are closed. When we look at our face 
in a mirror, the ortti of our own eyes turns back and 
thus causes the contact leading to perception. 


In the case of the ears, the Nyāya- Vaisegika would 
explain that sound travels to the ear in a series in the 
manner of water-waves or of the buds of the Kadamba 
tree, until it reaches the ear. But he forgets the fact 
that sound having no physical frame is incapable of 
travelling in this way. If the fragrance of a flower 
from a far-off place pleases our noses, it is due to the 
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wind that can carry even the smallest particles from 
the flower. Here the Nyaya-Vaisesika himself contends 
that fragrance with its substratum is carried by the 
wind. Nor is it possible to say that like the eyes, the ear 
too goes to the place where the sound is produced; for 
the sense organ of the ear, is ether limited, according 
to the Nyàya-Vaisegika, by the external construction 
of the ear and if it goes to the place of its objects, it 
ceases to be ear. 


Here Venkatanātha states briefly the views of some 
of the followers of the Sāūkhya school. According to 
them, the sense-organ of hearing functions in the same 
way as the other sense-organs through their respective 
orttis. The ear or the organ of hearing is a product of 
sattvikāhankāra and not of any element. But when it 
is stimulated to a high degree of activity by ether 
(ākāša) which has the power (dpyáyana-$akti), the sense 
of hearing acquires its own vriti and it is through this 
ortti that sound is perceived. The Sàükhya holds that 
a substance that is capable of being transformed may 
change either by its very nature or by the element 
that activates it to a high degree. Thesense-organs of 
sound called the ear comes into contact with its object, 
namely, sound, through its ortti acquired in the manner 
mentioned before. The Sankhyas proceed further and 
hold, on the basis of what they call common experience, 
that the ear, the sense organ of hearing (and not the 
element, ether) functions in such a manner that its ortti 
or operation goes to the place where the sound is gene- 
rated and apprehends sound, and along with it, the 
place or object from which the sound arises. That is 
why, they state, we feel and say “the sound of the 
drum," the sound of the bamboo that is split, etc. If 
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the spreading of ort#t from the organ of hearing to the 
place whence the sound arises is not admitted, they ask 
— how would it be possible to apprehend not only the 
sound but also the place of its origin, the drum the 
bamboo and the like? Thus, according to the Sankhyas, 
the ortti of the ear, the organ of hearing, proceeds from 
the ear and comes into contact with the sound and 
likewise, the place or object from which it originates. 
It is in this way that perception is caused of sound and 
its substratum (the drum, the bamboo etc). Theinten- 
sity or degree of clearness in hearing or the perception 
of sound depends upon the degree or intimateness of 
contact between the vrtiti and the sound. 


4.21. Criticism of the Sankhya Theory 


This theory is not tenable. It is well-known that 
a person who is near the place of the origin of asound 
hears it sooner than one who stands at a great distance 
from it. When a drum is beaten, Vehkatanatha points 
out, a person just near it hearsthe sound almost instant- 
aneously while one standing a furlong off hears it only 
after the lapse of some seconds. Again ifat that time 
the wind blows from the place of generation of the 
sound in the direction of the person who hears it, the 
apprehension of the sound takes place sooner than if 
the wind blows in the opposite direction. So also when 
a sound is generated outside the house, the people inside 
the house do not hear it so distinctly as those who are 
outside. 


4.22. Visistádraitin's View 

These facts of common experience can be explain- 
ed satisfactorily only if we admit that the sound itself 
moves and not the sense-organ or its ortti. Like light, 
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sound, it is true, cannot move from one place to another 
as it has no physical form. But the Visigtādvaitin ex- 
plains the movement of sound as follows: — Just as 
odour or fragrance moves from one place to another 
along with the pollen of the flower which is its sub- 
stratum, sound travels from one place to another along 
with its substratum, the air. When Yāmunācārya says 
in his Atmasiddhi, *sound, colour, the light of the sun 
and the lustre of a gem are different from the objects 
possessing them as they have movement," what he 
means is not that sound and fragrance travel by them- 
selves but that they are borne with their substratum.** 


Moreover the phenomenon of echo strengthens 
thistheory of sound movement with itssubstratum. A 
loud sound produced in a cave or the wall of a temple 
strikes against the opposite wall and causes an echo, 
which may be explained only on the basis of sound 
having a physical form, because of its being accompa- 
nied by its substratum. Echo is caused by the violent 
contact of sound with its substratum against the wall. 


So it is theair that must be held as the substratum 
of sound. At the time of beginning the chanting of the 
Vedas, the following hymns are prescribed to be chanted 
and they assert that the sound is of air. “I bow to 
Thee, O Air! Thou art the Brahman that is actually per- 
ceived (Veda is termed as Sabda-brakman). I am going to 
chant Thee, the perceptible Brahman.” Here the air 
itself is conceived to be transformed into Veda (sound). 
The same Veda is described as the breath of Brahman.” 
The air itself is considered svara, ina verse of the 
Visnu-puràna." 
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4.23. The Nature of the Soul according to the Nyāya- 
Vaisesika School 


With regard to the soul or spirit (Gtman), the 
Nyāya-Vaisegika maintains that it is omnipresent 
(vibhu), that it is not self-luminous and that after libe- 
ration from the bondage of samsdra, it has no know- 
ledge of any kind and remains like a piece of stone. 
They hold that as it is not self-luminous, it is appre- 
hended with the help of its attribute or quality, viz., 
knowledge, in the same way as other non-self- luminous 
objects like a jar are apprehended with the help of 
their qualities, According to them, pleasure during 
samsdra is invariably accompanied by pain and that 
after liberation (mukti) the soul has neither pain nor 
pleasure nor any other kind of knowledge. 


The soul is omnipresent, here, there and every- 
where throughout the universe. The ‘adrsta’ otherwise 
called ‘dharma’ and ‘adharma’ — the unseen potentia- 
lities remain in the soul; and it being a common auxi- 
liary cause of things, in company with other particular 
causes, causes things to come into being in places near 
orremote. Hence a medicine, prepared in America, 
is a product of the adrsta-dharma — of a person who is 
going to take it to cure his disease; and a knife made 
in Sheffield is a product of the adrsta-adharma — of a 
person who is going to be injured by the knife. 


The Vedic statement, 'satyam jiidnam anantan, 
brahma, or *vijfiónam yajñarm tanute’ does not mean the 
identity of knowledge with the soul. The words j/iana 
and vijūāna mean only the substratum of knowledge. 
The liberation of a soul takes place at the destruction 
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of the twentyone pains, and it is a state like that of a 
stone which is unconscious of any pleasure or pain. 
As pleasure is invariably accompanied by pain, souls 
are denied — according to the Nyàya-Vaisegika— all 
pleasures, even though the scriptures categorically 
state that souls enjoy transcendental bliss at the time 
of their emancipation. 


4.24. Vifistüdzaitin's View on the Nature of the Soul in 
Bondage and the Liberated Soul 


These contentions of the Nyāya-Vaisegika does 
not have the Vedic authority. We see the Vedic 
statements sometimes identifying knowledge with the 
soul and sometimes ascribing knowledge to the soul as 
an attribute. As both statements are valid and 
could not be opposed to each other, we should seek to 
effect a reconciliation between them. The soul is 
knowledge as well as the substratum or possessor of 
knowledge. This is how the Visistadvaitins recon- 
cile these two apparently contradictory scriptural 
statements. To be conscious means to be cognized as 
‘I’ without the help of the attributive knowledge 
(dharmabhūta-jiiāna) which comprehends external as 
well as internal objects and its own self. "This attri- 
butive knowledge too is eternal but has the potency 
of contracting and expanding. When the souls are 
subject to birth and death, attributive knowledge is in 
a contracted stage and its operation is limited, But 
when the self is liberated from samsdra it becomes 
capable of comprehending everything as is the know- 
ledge of the supreme Being itself. So long as the 
souls are bound by karma, their knowledge is limited 
and they cannot have omniscience. Thus the soul 
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can be identical with knowledge and at the same 
time be a seat of knowledge in consonance with the 
Vedic statements of both types. Neither the sentient 
being nor the attributive knowledge requires any 
other knowledge for its own comprehension, as both 
happen to be self-luminous. When we are asleep, the 
attributive knowledge ceases to operate and hence we 
are not conscious of anything else. The sentient 
being on account of its being self-luminous is conscious 
of its own self as ‘I’. This can be proved from the 
recollection after waking from sleep in the manner ‘I 
had pleasant sleep till I woke up’. This means that 
‘I’-cognition alone was continuing when it was asleep. 


As a matter of fact the soul, at the time when a 
man is asleep, takes rest in the lapof the supreme 
Being which dwells in the heart of each individula 
with the name of ‘inner controller’ (antaryāmī) — one 
of the five forms of the supreme Being. Just like a trea- 
sure below the ground upon which we tread again and 
again, being unconscious of its presence there, we take 
rest in the ‘inner controller’ when we feel very much 
exhausted, and this (taking rest) is sleep." 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika states that the self or soul 
possesses knowledge but is not knowledge, that is, they 
hold that it is not self-luminous. During samsāra, 
according to them, the soul is cognised by the know- 
ledge in the same way as other objects, external and 
internal, are cognised. When liberation (mukti) takes 
place, they maintain that the soul is deprived of know- 
ledge and other such qualities and becomes free of 
pleasure and pain. The self is, according to them, 
exactly like non-sentient stone in the state of mukti. 
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This view is against the Vedic statements which 
unequivocally affirm that souls are self-luminous. The 
soul is, according to scriptures, like a burning lamp, 
not in need of something else to prove its own exis- 
tence. It is ever shining as ‘I’ and its existence need 
not be proved by any other illuminating agent such 
as knowledge. Does any one require his knowledge 
to cognize other knowledge when it is prevailing? 
Thus it follows from the Vedas that both the soul and 
its quality, the attributive knowledge, are self-lumi- 
nous. The nature of comprehension and of self- 
luminosity are common features of the soul and its 
quality of attributive knowledge. The soul, however, 
though it possesses the nature of comprehension, can- 
not comprehehd any other thing than itself while its 
attributive knowledge can comprehend other things 
also. Self-luminosity means that it does not require 
anything else for its own illumination. As a conse- 
quence of this fact, the soul is denominated as jiiūna 
and oijūāna. This self-luminosity of the soul does 
not stand in the way of its having knowledge as its 
quality. The quality is termed by the Visistadvai- 
tins, as an attributive knowledge and it it is this 
knowledge which illumines everything to the soul. On 
this score, the soul is said to be a ‘jfdta’ or ‘jiiah’. 
The attributive knowledge when it is brought about 
by the function of sense organs makes the soul cons- 
cious of the various sense objects, while the know- 
ledge is self-luminous. As this is liable to expansion 
and contraction due to past karma, the bound souls 
have no omniscience and their knowledge is limited in 
various degrees in accordance with their past Karma. 
The attributive knowledge is said to be a dravya, or 
substance which is defined as one that isliable to chan- 
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ges in itself. The supreme Being and the liberated 
souls have their attributive knowledge in all its fullness 
and are omniscient since they have no karma of any 
kind that can limit the free expansion of attributive 
knowledge. 


The attributive knowledge makes the soul cons- 
cious of external and internal objects, prompts the 
body to act in response to its findings and thus 
subjects the soul to the experience of pleasure or pain. 
Inwardness (pratyaktva) is a peculiar feature of the 
soul. It means that the luminosity of the soul is for 
the sake of its own illumination (soasmat svayam- 
prakāša), whereas the luminosity of the attributive 
knowledge results in benefit to the soul which takes 
necessary action after the above knowledge comes 
into existence and derive the benefits; and so the 
attributive knowledge is called ‘parāk’ that is luminous 
for somebody else, since its luminosity benefits others, 
namely, the soul, its substratum, and never benefits 
itself (svudSraydya bhāsamāna). 


The Visistadvaitin upholds the supreme authority 
of the scriptures and has therefore to confine himself 
in the course of explaining his doctrine strictly to 
Vedic statements. His views must never go against 
the Vedic texts. As a consequence of this he considers 
the souls to be infinitesimally small (anu). The size of 
the soul is described to be as small as one-ten-thou- 
sandth part of the sharp edge of the tail of a grain of 
paddy, but at the same time it can bestated as im- 
measurable and all-comprehensive with its conspi-- 
cuous attributive knowledge which spreads like the 
lustre of a light though it occupies a small place.” 
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Since knowledge is the conspicuous and outstanding 
quality of the soul, the soul is sometimes called by that 
quality, the knowledge. 


As the invariable experience of all human beings 
is to the effect ‘I do know’, the knowledge must be 
held a quality quite distinct from its substratum the 
‘I’. The Vedic statements such as *'jānāti eva ayam 
purusah” correspond to the above experience and con- 
firm the distinction between the self and its attributive 
knowledge. 


As some other Vedic texts identify the soul with 
knowledge, the soul is to be held to have the nature of 
knowledge as well in order to maintain the validity of 
this type of Vedic texts. 


NOTES 


l. jāla-sūrya-maricistham yat-süksmam dráyate rajah/ 
pralhamam tatpramananam trasarenuriti smrtah|| 


2. satkena-yugapad-yogat paramanoh saģ-anšatāļ 
saņņām samāna-dešatve pindah syad anumátrakah| | 


3. buddhišca ekāpi aneka-visayā drstā istā ca. niraméa 
ca sā pratyekam kārtsnyena amšato và visayīkuryāt? na ādyah; 
anyānullekha-prasaīgāt. na dvitīyah; nirarh$atvādeva tatra 
cet kašcit samādhih, aņusvapi tathā syāt. 


4. visayitvarh hi arhfánapeksatayaiva drstam; na hi 
anyato'pi tasya anyatha drstih. ato yathopalambham ekavat 
aneko'pi visaya ekasyábuddheh. avayavy-ārambhaka-sarhyo- 
gastu tvayā”pi na kvacit arh$a-nirapeksa uktah. kvacit viśe- 
sāngīkāre niyāmakābhāvah — S. S. p. 19. 
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5. dravyanim ekatra samavāyena samāna-dešatām 
vyāsedhāmo na tu sarhyogena. samavayena hi samána-desatà 
sthaulya-paripandhini;  yathā gandha-rūpa-rasa-sparšāh 
samāna-dešāh na sthaulyam ārabhante. tat kasya hetoh? 
esim amūrtānām samāna-de$a-samavāyāt. mūrtāstu sparga- 
vantah samavāyena asamāna-dešāh paraspara-sarhyogino 
yadi sthaulyam ārabhante kim bādhyate? — Wyāya-vārtika- 
tātparya-tikā (Chaukhamba Press) p. 651. 


6. niravayavesu tu vi$va-vyāptaikatattva-vādinaste 
tannibandhanā bhaga-klptir-a$akyà. tad-upādhi-sarhyogāttu 
syādapi yadi, tatrāpi arnšānam$a-vikalpaksobho'tilanghyeta. 
atassarve digupādhisamnyogānām-paramāņusu — khatham- 
aupādhika-bhāgabhedā'pādakatvam? S. S. p. 19. 


7. avayavy-drambhaka-samyogastu na kvacid arnša- 
nirapeksa uktah; kvacid visesāņgikāre niyamakabhavah. 
S. S. p. 19. 


8. adhikavayavarabdhatvam nyūnāvayavārabdhātvam 
ca parimánataratamya-prayojakam. 


9.  aņvamšānām anantatve gamtrņām tad atikramakļ 
kadàpi na syat kim na syāt vegatisaya-vaibhavat| | 
dyumaner átapas sarpan udayadri-Sikhámaneh| 
tat-ksanam kim na nirbhāti pascimadri-Sikhandakah] | 
$. S. p. 20. 


10. sad-eva saumya idamagre asit, Chandogya Upanisad, 
6.2.1. 


11. na anyo avayavi avayavebhyah, gurutvantara- 
kāryāgrahaņāt, JV. V. p. 233. 


12. dravya-samahara-gurutvavadharanat. yadidam 
bhavatà manyate dvi-palam pafica-palamiti; na atra kārya- 
kāraņa-gurutve avadhāryete kintu ācaramād āparamāņošca 
dravya-samāhāro unniyate tatra, manusyadharmāņo na 
yuktam vaktum-iyat kāraņa-gurutvamiyat kārya-gurutvam. 
iti. W. V. p. 235. 
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13. patrasya hi kundalitasya nàmaàntarar  drstam. 
saphalašca avasthāntareņa kāraka-vyāpārah. na tu atra 
avayavy-antarotpattih; ákuücanaprasárana-padma-sankoca- 
vikāsādisu api tat-kalpana-prasangat. na ca ekena avayavena 
avayavy-arambhah; asamavāyikāraņāsambhavāt. avayava- 
yava-samyogastatra asamavayi-kéranam iti cet-na, tasya 
anyārthatvāt. anyathā arh$ūnārh tantuvat patāš$rayatvam-api 
syāt. S. S. p. 22. 


14. pūrva-siddha pataissardham tantubhih pata-sambhave/ 
pata-panktis samiksyeta kramad:adhikya- Saliniy | 
prāk siddhānām patādīnām uttarottara- janmani] 
ahetuko vināšašca sthira-pakse na yujyate[| 


na ced, upalambha-viruddha-vinā$a-santati kalpanā- 
prasangah. evar eka-dvi-try-āditantvapakarsaņadašāyām 
api khanda-paramparotpatti-nāšaparamparotpatti-kļptih kli- 
statarā S. S. p. 23. 


15. katharm tarhi caramadi-tantvapakarsane alpatara- 
tamādi-patopalambha iti cet; pratibandhaka-vigame avas- 
thita-samyogebhyah khanda-patotpatteh. ādyādi-tantvapa- 
karsane tvayà'pi esaiva ritir-anusartavya; anyatha dvi-tantu- 
kadi-pata-paryanta-samasta-karya-vinase khaņda-patānutpa- 
ttau ca tantvatiriktam na kificid upalabhyeta. K. V. 


16. tvamapi vibhünàm anünàm ca nityánàm-api hetu- 
bhedair avasthāntarāpattim angikarosi. sarva-dravyasvarüpa- 
nityatvarh tad-avasthabedam ca vadatām-api tathā kim na 
syāt? sarhyuktévasthapi hi parindmah. katham tarbi nitya- 
nitya-vibhagah? ittham dravya-tad-avasthayostathābhāvād- 
eva, dravya-vivaksāyām tu avastha-visista-vesena anityatva - 
vyavahāra iti. S. S. p. 23. 


dravye anityatā-vyavahārah $ikhi- nyáyena visistaevesena 
iti arthah. A.D., I. p. 231. 
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17. tatra ekam anārambhakam; avayava-samyogaa 
nupapattau asamavāyi-kāraņābhāvāt. 


18. yadi avayavi na asti, sarvasya grahanam na upapa- 
dyate. kim tat sarvam? dravya-gupa-karma-sámàny a-vi$esa- 
samavayah. katham krtvā? paramāņv-samavasthānam tavat 
darSana-visayo na bhavati atīndriyatvād aņūnām. dravyanta- 
ram ca avayavibhütarh dar$anavisayo na asti...tena sarvasya 
grahaņāt pa$yàmo asti dravyāntarabhūto avayavi iti. W. B. 
pp. 276-7. 


19. sarvam idah ghatādikam-pūrvāhņe myttikaiva 
āsīt. 

28. dri$yameva hi āloka-rūpam āropyapiūijarah trasa- 
renuh avalokyate — Udayana. 


21. aparigrahácca atyantam-anapeksā — Brahma-sütra, 
2-2-16. 


kapila-paksasya $ruti-nyàya-virodha-parityaktasyápi sat- 
kārya-vādādinā kvacidamée vaidikaih parigraho asti; asya tu 
kaņāda-paksasya kenāpi amšena aparigrahāt, anupapannat- 
vācca anapeksaiva nihsreyasarthibhih kāryā — S. B. II, p. 87 


22. kāraņa-guņasya kevalasya na ārambhakatvam 
N. V. p. 455. 


23. parthivam guņāntaropalabdheh, WN. S. (3-1-27) 
p. 481. 


tatra manusam Sariram pārthivam kasmāt? guņāntaro- 
palabdheh. gandhavati prthivi, gandhavat ca šarīram. 
abādīnām-agandhatvāt tat-prakrti agandham syāt. na tu 
idam-abādibirasam rktayā prthivyā arabdham cestendriyār- 
thasrayabhavena kalpate ityatah paūcānām bhūtānām sam- 
yoge sati Sariram bhavati. bhita-samyogo hi mithah pañcā 
nàrh na nisiddha iti. V. B. p. 482. 


24. purvasiddhadravyasya sādhyāvasthā-višesa eva 
satkaryavadah. 
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24. $abda-gandha-sūryāloka-ratnaprabhādayo dharmy- 
ativartino gatimántáca ityátmasiddhi- vákye $abdo gandha- 
$abdavat ásraya-laksakah. S. S. p. 49 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


24 


namaste-vāyo; tvamveva pratyaksam brahma asi; 
tvámeva prat yaksam brahma vadisyāmi. 


tasya ha và etasya mahato bhūtasya nihévasitam 
etad yad-rg-vedah... 


venu-randhra-vibhedena bhedah sadjādi-samjūitahļ 
abheda-vyapino vayos-tatha’sau paramatmanah| | 


tad- yathà hiranya-nidhim nihitam aksetrajūah 
upari upari saficaranto na vindeyurevam- 

imāk sarvah prajah aharahar- gacchant yah 
etam brahma-lokam na vindante. anrtena hi 
pratyudhah. — Ch. Up., 8. 3. 2. 


vālāgra-šatabhāgasya šatadhā kalpitasya ca] 
eko bhāgassa vijfieyah sa ca ānantyāya kalpate| | 


9 


THE SYSTEM OF ADVAITA 


5.1. The Appearance of the Universe — a Mere Illusion 


5.1.1 The Vedic Statements and Inference Prove the 
Reality of Brahman Alone 


On the strength of scriptural statements such as 
"sad eva saumya, tdamagra asi" “ekam eva advitiyam 
brahma” and “na ¿ha nānāsti kiñcana” etc. The Advaitin 
asserts that there is only one real thing namely, 
Brahman and that all other things which appear before 
our eyes, are unreal, being of the nature of transient 
phenomena. So also by quoting the epithet, "*advitiya", 
that is, that has none as second, applied to Brahman 
in the Upanisad, the Advaitin maintains that Brahman 
is devoid of attributes and in support of his conten- 
tion, he cites the authority of Vedic texts like *nirgu- 
nam nirañjanam niskala  niskriyam šāntam,” etc. 
Further he seeks to prove the unreality of the universe 
by the following inference.’ All things other than 
Brahman are unreal because they are different from 
Brahman, like the shell-silver. The falsity of the silver 
seen in the shell is obvious, Falsity is defined as 
“Something that is apprehended as if it were real but 
is capable of being dispelled by the cognition of the 
real object." When one mistakes a rope fora snake, 
an inexplicable serpent is, according to the Advaitin, 
created temporarily and this impression will disappear 
by the apprehension of the reality of the rope, i.e., 
that it is a rope and not asnake. The Advaitin states 
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that in the state of bondage or samsdra, the world is 
perceived illusorily on Brahman, the only Reality and 
that release from bondage (mukti) consists in the right 
apprehension that Brahman alone is real, and that the 
universe which we see around us is a false or illusory 
imposition on Brahman. As a snake is falsely superim- 
posed in a rope, so in Brahman, which alone is real, is 
superimposed the universe, and this will disappear the 
moment the nature and reality of Brahman is appre- 
hended even as the snake in the rope disappears, when 
the reality of the basis, namely the rope is known as 
rope. It is ignorance that makes one mistake a rope 
for a snake; so does ignorance (aotdyā) make one see 
the universe in Brahman even though the universe 
has no real existence. 


This ignorance (avidyā) held by some as a nega- 
tive entity in the shape of negation of knowledge and 
by some others asa positive entity has been elabora- 
tely discussed in another chapter. The doctrine of 
avidyā or māyā is the very life-blood of the Advaita. 
In fact, far too much prominence is given to this con- 
cept of ignorance to establish the doctrine that every- 
thing other than Brahman is unreal and has no real 
existance of its own unlike Brahman.  Vedic autho- 
rity is claimed therefore, as it seems to have been 
referred to in almost all the Upanisads. References in 
the scriptures are with regard to the ignorance that 
prevails in the shape of the empirical world. 


5,1.2 Adoattin's Explanation of How an Illusion Takes 
Place 


The Advaitin holds that in consonance with such 
Vedic references to Brahman and the universe, the 
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inevitable conclusion is that Brahman alone is real and 
that everything else is merely phenomenal. Removal 
of the products of ignorance is possible only through 
tattva-jfidna. A snake that is falsely apprehended in a 
rope cannot bekilled with a stick, but only by under- 
standing the absence of the real snake by the apprehen- 
sion of the identity of the base as rope. If there is no 
snake, it may be asked how we are to account for the 
illusion for such a sensation? According to the Advai- 
tin, there must be one objective counterpart, transient 
though it be, with which the eyes attain a contact, 
when the internal organ (antahkarana) flows to that 
object, and assumes its form through its ortti, even as 
the water from a tank flows into a field and assumes 
the same shape as the field, which may be a square or 
of any other shape. 


5.1.3 Origination or Evolution of [ndefinable Things 


This transformation of the inner organ into the 
shape of the object, called vriti causes the perception 
of an object, when the intelligence qualified by the 
psychosis (antahkarana-orttyavacchinna-cattanya) coin- 
cides with the object intelligence (visaydvacchinnacat- 
tanya). This does not, however, provide a convincing 
solution to the problem because one may ask how the 
eyes could have contact with a snake, when a snake 
did not actually exist but only a rope, and how the 
internal organ could transform itself into the object, 
namely, the snake, to cause the perception of the 
snake. The snake in the rope is evolved not by the 
constituent parts of snake as we see in the empirical 
world, but by the one indefinable and unique (anirvaca- 
niya), neither real because it is capable of being sub- 
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lated, nor unreal because it is an object of cognition 
(sad asad-vilaksana). The defect in the eyes, which 
having the contact of the rope, causes the peculiar ortti 
of the internal organ to pass through the defective eyes, 
to envelop the object before us. In that ortti which is 
held to be very near andto have plain and smooth 
surface, the consciousness limited by the objoct before 
(tdam-avacchinna-caitanya) becomes reflected. By the 
above process the consciousness limited by the ortti 
and the self-same consciousness limited by the internal 
organ (pramdtr caitanya) becomeone, and the cons- 
ciousness that is limited py the object, namely rope 
which is enveloped by ignorance (avidyd) is transfor- 
med into snake, and thus an indefinable (anirvanīya) 
snake is effected. Asit is the effect of an avidyā belong- 
ing to a particular person, the snake in the rope 
cannot be apprehended by others. In the same way, 
the Advaitin contends, the universe is superimposed 
on the pure intellect which is identical with the only 
real absolute Brahman. 


5.1.4 Vedic Statements Classified 


We will now examine the doctrine and arguments 
of the above statements of the Advaitin. From certain 
texts to the scripturessuch as “This, my friend, existed 
only as sat in the beginning," *'There is Brahman alone 
without a second,” '*There is no variety here of any 
kind.” To say that Brahman alone is real and that 
everything else is unreal is unwarranted. Unless one 
tries to know the spirit and the intention of these 
sentences one is sure to be confused and to arrive at 
wrong conclusion. Of course, there are Vedic state- 
ments that seem to deny qualities and even the entities 
themselves other than Brahman; but there are others. 
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and these in far greater number, which unequivocally 
proclaim the existence of qualities in Brahman and 
also of entities other other than Brahman. 


The statements found in the Upanisads may be 
divided into three classes: There are those which 
assert absolute distinction among sentients, non-senti- 
ents and the supreme Being, called bAeda-$rutis' There 
are others speaking of the identity of all things 
with Brahman called abheda-srutis;? and there are some 
other texts suggesting that the relationship between 
the sentients and non-sentients on the one hand and 
Brahman on the other is that of the body and the 
soul; these texts are called by the Visistādvairins as 
ghataka-$rutis." 


5.1.5 The Three Types of Vedic Texts Represent the 
Doctrine of the Three Schcools of Vedanta 


If the first group of passagss is alone accepted as 
true, the other two groups will have to be rejected as 
false. So also if we accept only the second group the 
other passages will have to b- ignored as having no 
validity. Thus the authority of some passages as 
against others will have to b2 overlooked. It may 
well be asked: “What is your reason for preferring 
only one group of texts and rejecting the others? Why 
should not the reverse be done by your opponents?" 


Is there no way of interpreting the meaning of 
these seemingly inconsistent Vedic statements without 
questioning their validity? The Visigtadvaitin con- 
tends that the third group of passages referred to as 
ghataka-$rutis provide a key for such an interpretation 
as it will reconcile all the passages and not deny the 
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validity of any one group. The three types represent 
the doctrines of the three schools of Vedanta respecti- 
vely. The first group of Vedic statements is upheld 
as of paramount validity by the Dvaitins, the second 
by the Advaitins. Those who rely on the third category 
and seek to interpret the first two categories in the 
light of the third are called Visistādvaitins. The stand 
of the Visistadvaitins is succinctly brought out in a 
verse.’ 


5.1.6 Relation between Brahman and Universe Explained 


According to the Visistadvaitin, the universe is 
real. and the supreme Being is not devoid of qualities, 
as against Advaitin's view. From the innumerable 
Vedic statements, supported and elaborated by the 
Puranas and other similar literature, Brahman is held 
to be playing the role of a soul to the universe which 
is said to be His body. In fact, this body-soul relation- 
ship between the universe and Brahman is elaborately 
set forth in unequivocal terms. 


The soul in the bodies of all sentient beings. is the 
supporter (ddkdra) and is the controller (niyanta) as 
also one who uses the body for his own pleasure and 
satisfaction ($esī). The body is inseparable from the 
soul (for it ceases to be a body when it is separated), 
is completely under the control of the soul, and it 
stands for the benefit of and entirely dependent on the 
soul. Inthe same way, all sentient and non-sentient 
beings form the body of Brahman, and hence all their 
activities are for Brahman. This being so, all state- 
ments in the scriptures, that seem to speak of a single 
real being are to be interpreted as referring to Brahman 
‘with the universe as His body. As a matter of fact, 
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nothing else exists apart from this real being, Brahman. 
The second category of statements which affirm the 
existence of difference between the supreme Being on 
the one hand, and the sentient beings and non-sentient 
matter on the other, refer to the distinction which 
exists between (i) Brahman as the inner soul of all 
beings and all things and (ii) these beings and things 
which are, as it were, His bodies, inseparable from 
Him, and hence spoken of as being one with Him. It 
will be observed that in such an interpretation which 
is reasonable and legitimate, there is no ignoring of any 
scriptural statements as against others which are held 
valid. 


As Udayana says, any interpretation of a sentence 
in a passage without reference to the context (that is, 
without consideration of the previous and later senten- 
ces) will lead a person to wrong understanding;* the 
statements favourable to the Advaitin cannot be 
considered without comprehending the underlying 
meaning as given expression to in the innumerable 
Vedic statements which attribute qualities to Brahman. 


5.1.7 Utsargāpavāda-nyāya and Not Apaccheda-nydya 
Could be Applied in the Context of Saguna-Nirguna Srutis 


Then these two descriptions of Brahman, mutually 
contradictory but occurring in the same Veda, require 
to be interpreted without invalidating one or the other, 
and without stating that the one sublates the other. 
As already stated, the Advaitin declares that the 
passages denying attributes in Brahman sublate those 
that affirm the existence of qualities by resorting to 
the principle of interpretation called apaccheda-nydya. 
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The Visistādvaitin and the Dvaitin, as has been poin- 
ted out before, state that the principle of apaccheda 
does not apply to this context, and that other prin- 
ciples of interpretation like the upakrama-nyàya are 
alone appropriate. The Visistadvaitin’s attempt is at 
reconciliation of these apparently contradicting state- 
ments by the rule of “general and exceptional state- 
ments" (utsarga-apavada-nydya). The negative state- 
ments that are supposed to deny all guņas in Brahman 
are the “general” ones, and they are incapable of 
sublating the positive statements. As an illustration, 
we may cite the instance of the general ban on injuring 
to life (na himsydt sarvā bhūtāni) which cannot, however, 
sublate the exception to the rule, enjoining the sacrifice 
of a goat in the sacrifice of agnisomiya. The consensus 
of opinion among all schools is that the general state- 
ment contrasts itself to the extent necessary to permit 
the particular prescription of the killing of a goat in 
agnisomiya sacrifice, and hence the general ban (on 
injury to sentient beings) applies to the other injuries 
alone and not to that at the sacrificial altar. Similarly 
in the statement ‘pasund yajeta’ the word ‘pasu’ does 
not mean all quadrupeds but a goat in consideration 
of a subordinate statement ‘chdgo od mantra-varnat' 
that determines the meaning of the word ‘pasu’. The 
general term ‘pasu’ here means a particular quadruped, 
the goat in consonance with the other statement, 
chāgasya vapáyáh. Moreover the fact that general 
statements sometimes mean particular objects is known 
to us in our daily experience. If the master asks his 
servant, ‘Bring the cow" (gdm ānaya), the latter imme- 
diately brings a particular cow from the manger and 
does not goto the fair to purchase a new one — by the 
general rule that “Even a general term denoting 
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substance means the one that is near at hand." The 
negative statements deny in Brahman the existence of 
all imperfections that are very often encountered in 
human beings and sometimes even in celestial beings. 
The Veda first denies all imperfections in Brahman and 
in the same breath speaks about His exalted qualities 
e.g., apahata-papma vijaro vimrtyuh višokah vijighatsah 
apipasah satyakamah satyasankalpah. Any dispassionate 
student will be able to see that there is no contradic- 
tion between these two types of statements. As a 
matter of fact, the word ‘nirgunam’ does not mean total 
denial of all qualities — virtues and vices alike. It 
means only the denial of the second, viz. sattva, rajas 
and tamas in the supreme Being, since in the Vedanta, 
the word ‘guna’ mostly means, the above three gunas. 
Many statements reiterating the non-existence of these 
three gunas and the existence of six exalted qualities 
(jfidna-bala-aisvarya-virya-Saktt-tejdmsi) are found in 
the Vedas and the Smrtts. 


5.1.8 Anandavalli and Other Vedic Sections Prove only the 
Existence of Qualities in Brahman 


There could be contradiction of statements only 
if one statement refers to the existence in Brahman of 
qualities in general, and another which denies the 
same general qualities, But nowhere do we find a 
single statement in the Upantsads expressing at the same 
time the existence of qualities in general, in Brahman 
and also the denial of the same as the Advaitin would 
read from sayings like ‘nirgunam’ etc. Even the 
Smrti statements like *'varsāyutair-yasya guna na Sakya,” 
"ng antam gunānām gacchanti" etc. do not mean all 
qualities in general, but only auspicious ones. When 
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such is the case, howcan the application of apaccheda- 
nyāya be made here in order to affirm the sublation 
of positive statements? On the other hand, if 'apac- 
cheda-nydya’ is applied here, then it should be appl ed 
to the case of ‘agnisomiyam patum ālabheta” for ‘na 
himsyat sarod bhūtāni” is a statement which would 
sublate the killing of a goat on account of its being a 
later one, in the manner held by the Advaitin. Let 
us take the Vedic text "From Brahman words return 
along with the mind without reaching Him. The man 
who knows the bliss of Brahman is afraid of nothing." 
The first part of this text is interpreted by the Advai- 
tin as meaning that Brahman has no qualities or 
attributes to be expressed in words or thought or the 
mind. But the passage does not mean the retreat of 
the tongue and mind on account of Brahman’s being 
devoid of qualities since Anandavalli of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad aims at driving home the fact that the bliss 
of Brahman is beyond all comparison with any other 
blis. That passage in dnandavalli starts with the des- 
cription of human happiness of several others up to 
the four- faced Brahma, beginning with ‘‘saisa@ ānandasya 
mīmāmsā bhavati" in order to describe the transcenden- 
tal bliss of Brahman which is beyond the power of 
description of the Vedas, and consequently can be given 
only as a vague idea like the moon which is being 
pointed at as being at the tree-top. The Vedas describe 
the different degress of dnanda ‘The bliss of Brahman 
is said to be far greater than that of the four-faced 
Brahma. Even from this, the bliss of Brahman is not 
to be taken as limited in extent, This is illustrated by 
the traditional example of the apparent speed of the 
Sun being compared to that of the discharged arrow 
where the Sun's speed is not to be considered as small 
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as that of the arrow.” It should be noted here that 
the Vedas do not speak of the gradual diminution of 
bliss in an order reverse to the one we see in the 
ānandavallī.'* If it had been done as such, that would 
have been in agreement tothe Advaitin’s interpretation 
of the verse of the Vedas, ‘yato vāco nivartante’. On 
the other hand, the gradual increase in the degree of 
bliss is suggested till it reaches the maximum in the 
case of Brahman. Hence the bliss of Brahman is said 
to be beyond the comprehension and description of all 
sentient beings and not that it is absent in Brahman, 
as contended by the Advaitin. Moreover, the Vedas 
are more enthusiastic in describing Brahman's bliss 
than describing Brahman itself for they say *He who 
knows the bliss of Brahman as such does not fear the 
cycle of births and deaths. The appreciation of the 
Vedas is not for Brahman said to possess the bliss but 
rather for the bliss possessed by that Brahman.'”'* 


Further the fruit of the knowledge of Brahman is 
said to be the enjoyment of the omniscient Brahman 
along with itssweet qualities." In the above statement 
‘kaman’ refers to the auspicious qualities of Brahman 
and they are as sweet to meditate upon as Brahman 
itself. As it states ‘along with its qualities; the distinc- 
tion between the attributes and the substratum which 
possesses the attributes, is shown to exist, and this is 
in complete contradiction of the Advaitin's contention 
that the qualities are identical with Brahman. That 
the auspicious qualities of Brahman are referred to by 
the term 'kāmān is proved by other statements such as 


(i) sa và esa etena divyena caksusa manasa etān kaman 
paSyan ramate ya ete brahma-loke — Cha. 8.12.5. 
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(ii) ya iha ātmānam anuvidya vrajanti etān ca satyān 
kāmān 
(iii) ta ime satyāļ kāmāk. 


The company meant by the term ‘saha’ is of two 
kinds:— the company of the articles of enjoyment and 
the company of enjoyers, bhogyasáhitya and bhoktr. 
sākitya respectively. When it is said ''He eats his food 
along with his son" (putrena saha odanam bhunkte) the 
company of the son to father is meant, and it is an 
instance of bhoktr-sáhitya or the company of enjoyers, 
whereas the statement “He eats food together with 
milk’? (ksīrena saha odanam bhunkte) is an instance of 
bhog ya-sáhitya or the company of articles of enjoyment. 
As the statement, ‘He enjoys the sweet qualities along 
with Brahman, the omniscient, is explanatory enough 
for the word ‘param’ in the other text ‘brahmavid āpnoti 
param”, and on account of the word “‘saha’’ being used 
together with the words ‘saradn kāmān' that denotes the 
object of enjoyment, it is bhogya-sahitya that is meant 
here. That the liberated soul enjoys His sweet 
auspicious qualities along with Brahman is the purport 
of the sentence. The qualities referred to here as 
being with Brahman must be those of the same, 
Brahman, as in dahara-vidyá in which the auspicious 
qualities are more prominently referred to than their 
substratum for the purpose of meditation." Here also 
prominence is given to the qualities instead of to 
Brahman, which is only of lesser importance as may be 
guessed from the use of instrumental case, 'dbrahmanā”, 
the rule in Sanskrit being ‘Instrumental in the case of 
less important’ (saha-yukte apradhane — Panini, 2.3.19). 
If Brahman is held as more important than its quali- 
ties, the sentence must mean ‘bhoktr-sahittya’ and must 
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be interpreted as *the liberated soul enjoys Brahman 
along with its sweet qualities" which is inappropriate. 
According to tat-kratu-nyāya, the jiva desirous of 
liberation meditates upon its auspicious qualities 
along with Brahman; after liberation and attending 
Brahman he enjoys Brahman in the same way as he 
did, when he was in bondage; that is, he enjoys 
Brahman’s qualities even more prominently than he 
does Brahman. 


When all this is taken into account, it would be 
very difficult to arrive at the Advaitin’s conclusion 
that Brahman is devoid of qualities and that liberation 
is not a new thing to be attained, it being only removal 
of ignorance. 


5.2. Do Scriptures State the Identity of Jiva with 
Brahman? 


5.2.1 The Identity of Jiva with Brahman is not Really 
Meant by the Scriptures 


The Vedic statement “He who knows Brahman 
becomes Brahman itself’’'* seems to be highly in favour 
of the Advaitin’s doctrine which holds that everything 
in the universe other than Brahman is only empirically 
real, and that the jiva on acquiring the tattva-jridna 
from an understanding of the Vedic statement ‘tat 
tvam ast’ gets emancipated from the bondage of this 
empirical world and becomes one with the supreme 
Being, Brahman. For the Advaitins this unambiguous 
statement is one of the strongest pillars for the colossal 
building of their philosophy. It is apparently difficult 
to give any other interpretation which might be consi- 
dered favourable tothe pluralists. According to the 
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Advaitin, jivas are not distinct from Brahman. The 
pure consciousness ofherwise called Brahman, becomes 
limited by ignorance (avidyā) and in that state it is 
referred to as jiva. Realisation of the actuality (tattva- 
jÜüána) as a result of the study of the great saying 
(mahāvākya), ‘That thou art” (tat tvam asi) dispels the 
ignorance that makes all the difference between the 
Jiva and Brahman, and hence the jiva becomes one 
with Brahman. Considerable support is lent to this 
view by the above-mentioned Vedic saying. But when 
we seek to understand the import of the sentence in the 
context in which it has been used, it will become clear 
that it is not so sure a support to Advaitic system as 
made out by them. 


5.2.2 “Brahma Veda Brahmaiva Bhavati’’ Conveys 
Similarity and Not Identity 


The mantras that precede the text 'brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati’ in the Muadakopanisad (3.1,2,8) are: 


l. dod suparnà sayujā sakhāyā samānam orksam parisas- 
oajate| 

tayoranyah pippalam svadavatti ana$nannanyo abhicā- 
kašīti/] 

2. samāne vrkse pūruso nimagno anīšayā $ocati muhya- 
maànah/ 

justam yadā pa$yatyanyam-i$am asya mahimānamiti 
vita-Sokah|] 

3. yathà nadyah syandamánáh samudre astam gacchanti 
nümarüpe vihāya] 


tathā vidvān nāmarūpādvimuktah parātparam 
purusamupaiti dioyam)/ 
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l. In the first mantra the nature of the jīva and 
Brahman is brought out. Two persons like two birds, 
have the same qualities (like apahata-papmatva etc.) and 
on that score they are similar and are companions; 
both of them take their abode in bodies, human and 
others, even as birds would do in a tree. But one of 
them tastes the ripe fruit of his deeds, while the other 
having nothing to do with those deeds shines brillian- 
tly. Two different positions are occupied by the two, 
the finite and the infinite. 


2. The jiva being intoxicated by his association 
with primordial matter (prakrtz) loses his high qualities 
and succumbs to it; identifies himself with his body 
which is the transformation of primordial matter and 
thus reduces himself to the position of a victim to 
experience the fruits of his deeds. But when he appre- 
hendsthe supreme Being as distinct from himself by 
realising that He is the sustainer, controller and master 
to Himself as well as the Overlord of this whole 
universe, and that He is magnanimous enough to be 
pleased by propitiations then the jiza becomes free 
from all types of grief. 


3. As many rivers go to the sea, when they 
abandon their respective names, as well as colours and 
become lost in the sea, so does the jīva who apprehends 
Brahman become free from name and form and 
reach the supreme Person. 


Here the jivas are said to unite with Brahman in 
the same way as the waters of the rivers mix with the 
water of the sea. The union results in indistinguish- 
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ability but not in identity. The same idea is corrobora- 
ted in the Kathopanisad, IV. 15: 


jyathodakas — $uddhe ^ $uddhamaàsiktam.  tddrgeva 
bhavati] 


evam munervijānata ātmā bhavati gautamal] 


“As pure water mixed with another specimen of 
pure water becomes similar, so the meditative jiva 
becomes pure through the apprehension of the 
supreme Soul and becomes similar to Him.” There 
is no statement of its becoming identical with Brah- 
man. If identity were sought to be suggested, as the 
Advaitin contends, the word ‘tdédrk’ meaning ‘similar’ 
would not have been used in the above mantra but 
only the word “tat”. 


The next sentence is the famous ‘brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati.? Obviously it cannot be given a 
meaning which would contradict what is in the con- 
text unambiguously expressed in the earlier mantras, 
we have just now discussed. With the context in his 
mind the author of the Brahmasütras puts forward in 
dyubhvādyadhikarana the three aphorisms: 1. mukto- 
pasrpya-vyapadeSat ca, (2) bhedavyapadešāt, and (3) sthi 
tyadanábhyám ca. The first aphorism means: At the 
time of emancipation the jiva is said to approach 
Brahman after a journey though the arcirddi path, 
and unless a difference between the attainer and that 
which is to be attained is held to exist, there will be 
no meanings for such statements. Jn the second, the 
author of the Brahmasütras affirm that the difference 
between jiva and Brahman is mentioned by the Vedas 
themselves. Inthe third, he indicates that the iden- 
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tity of jīva with Brahman is absolutely impossible, as 
the former is the substratum of any number of imper- 
fections and the latter is absolutely free from them. 
The author of the Brahmasütras rightly considered the 
three mantras of the Mundakopanisad as the basis 
respectively for the three aphorisms above-stated. 


It may seem, at first sight, to be incompatible 
with the omnipresence of Brahman to say that He is 
attained by liberated jivas, since He must already be 
attained by all things sentient or not, because of His 
omnipresence. But there is one statement preceding 
the famous passage “brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati” 
which unambiguously declares that jiva attains the 
Person who is far above all other things and who is 
in the “dyu” world (parát param purusamupaiti divyam). 
The first aphorism also endorses this idea.. In the 
Mundakopanisad itselfit is said that the jipa who became 
free of all sins and who got liberated, goes, after pier- 
cing through the orb of the sun to the world where 
Brahman exists with a form. In the Chandogyopani- 
sad also, the exit of the jiva from the mortal coil, his 
going to Brahman and enjoying Him in His divine 
form are described in detail. 


5.2.3 Discrepaney in Sankara’s Interpretation 


While commenting on the mantra "dvā suparnā”, 
Sankara contends that antahkarana and ĪSvara are 
meant in this mantra and that Iśvara is not identical 
with Brahman, the supreme Being. Hesays that the 
consciousness associated with māyā is denominated as 
T$vara in whom sativa-guna is dominant. Ivara does 
not experience the fruit of any deed. He remains as 
a witness to the jizas’ experiencing the fruits of their 
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past deeds. He is the eternal witness and causes jivas 
to experience the pleasure and pain as effects of their 
past deeds. His witnessing of the jiva’s experience of 
pleasure and pain is called causality of prompting 
Jivas to experience them as in the case of a king who 
witnesses his subjects enjoying honours or undergoing 
punishments as the case may be for their past deeds.'* 


Any dispassionate reader who studies this mantra 
along with the others will realize that the stress is on 
knowing Ivara as distinct from the jiva, which will 
make the jiva free from the bondage of the world." 
It will be clear that the scripture identifies Ī$vara and 
and Brahman, and does not consider them different. 
In fact, there is no reference in any scripture to any 
difference between the two. 


In the mantra 'yathā nadyah’ the Advaitin's stand 
finds little support. As various rivers joining the sea 
abandon their former name as well as their form 
merging in the sea and disappearing in the process, 
even so the knower of Brahman becomes bereft of 
name and form when he approaches the supreme 
Being. This instance illustrates that the association 
of the jīva with the supreme Being takes place as an 
inseparable union even as the river water unites with 
that of the sea, the difference between the two 
things irrevocably existing. With this interpretation 
in mind, the other statements such as *'nirafijanah para- 
mam sāmyamupaiti," “brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati,’’ 
should be given suitable explanation. The word 
‘samya’ denotes similarity and not identity. Unless 
two things are distinct from each other, the one can- 
not be said to be similar to the other. Moreover, 
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identity cannot admit any gradation in it as similarity 
does. We can say that a thing is similar to another, 
and a second thing is more like the same. Such com- 
parative statement with reference to identity — e.g. 
more identical, will be meaningless. Although the 
word ‘sama’ is used to mean one as in the usage ‘imau 
samakálikau' ‘these belong to one and the same period,” 
the word ‘sama’ is very rarely used in the sense of 
‘identical’ and *sāmya” is rarely used in the sense of 
oneness. Further the superlative degree denoted 
by the word ‘parama’ stands in the way of taking 
‘oneness’ as the meaning of the word 'sámya' in the 
context. Except for a few points such as the power of 
creation etc. that are held uncommon and unique to 
Brahman, the liberated ¿gas are said to attain simila- 
rity with the supreme Being. 


While commenting on the aphorism ‘jagad- 
vyápára-varjam' Sankara upholds the equality of jīvas 
with Ivara — Brahman with attributes, whom they 
meditate. If this view of Sankara is right, in the 
first aphorism" of the first chapter of the Brahma- 
sūtras, it is Brahman that is taken for discussion and in 
the chapter on fruits (phalddhydya) the attainment of 
lívara by jivas as the fruit of their meditation and 
equality with Īśvara are discussed. The discrepancy in 
the interpretation of these two aphorisms is obvious. 


5.2.4 That “Eva” Means Similarity is Agreeable to 
Sankara 


Moreover the word ‘eza’ in ‘brahma veda brahmaiva 
bhavati” can have the meaning of ‘iva’ (like) in accor- 
dance with the Nighantu declaration; the suffix vat, vd, 
evam, eva, va — these indeclinable words mean ‘like- 
ness’ and are used as such." In ‘oisnur eva bhütvà' 
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the word eva is understood to mean ‘likeness’ and not 
‘only’; for the sacrifice ‘vaisnava-vdmana’ is enjoined 
on a jealous person and not on a pious seeker after 
liberation inasmuch as the above sacrifice cannot be a 
means to liberation, which can be obtained only by 
jfidna and not by karma. As such, the fruit of the 
sacrifice cannot be the process of becoming one with 
Visnu. Hence ‘eva’ has to be interpreted as meaning 
‘likeness’. Besides in other Vedic statements like ‘asann- 
eva sa bhavati asad brahmeti veda cet? ‘eva’ has not the 
meaning of ‘only’ but ‘likeness’ which alone can be 
appropriate in the context. While commenting on 
‘asadeva idam agre dsit?, even Šankara takes ‘eva’ to 
mean ‘likeness’.*' 


9.2.5 Jiva, after Liberation, Attains Equality with 
Brahman in Respect of Bliss and Pleasure Alone 


The author of the Brahmasütras nowhere speaks 
of the identity of the jiva with Brahman. On the 
other hand he asserts the equality in bliss between the 
finite and the infinite after liberation (bhogamütra- 
sāmyalingācca). The finite jivas attain equality with 
Brahman in point of pleasures and transcendental 
bliss and never in point of the creation, sustenance 
and destruction of the universe, as they are the unique 
and characteristic qualities of Brahman, and conse- 
quently not shared by the jīvas. 


It is true that ‘eva’ is generally used to mean 
‘only’; but the less-frequent usage of the same word in 
other meanings does not preclude its being used in 
this sense in "brahmaiva bhavati." And if we take the 
meaning ‘only’ in this connection then a very large 
number of other statements in opposition to this view 
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become frustrated. In consideration of this fact, we 
should take a meaning that would be suitable to the 
context and also in accord with other statements even 
ifthis particular meaning is unusual and somewhat 
less known. 


5.3. Is Brahman Devoid of Attributes? Is the Universe 
Phenomenal? 


5.3.1 The Advaitic Conception that Nirgunašruti Sublates 
Sagunasruti is Explained 


The view of Advaitins is that the supreme Brah- 
man is devoid of any attributes or qualities and that 
there is nothing else existing in reality but Brahman. 
The Advaitins maintain that Brahman is without any 
attributes, auspicious or otherwise. In support of this 
view, they quote such Vedic statements as appear to 
deny the existence of qualitiesin Brahman e.g. *'niska- 
lar niskriyam $àntasw niravadyamn niraīijanam.”””* When 
they are confronted with those Vedic statements 
which affirm the existence in Brahman of innumerable 
auspicious quaiities like satyakdmatoa, vašitva, satyasan- 
kalpatva, etc., they reply that these statements have 
only a relative or lower validity (vydvaharika) than the 
passages which make a denial of attributes, and that 
they are sublated or invalidated by Vedic texts which 
deny qualitles in Brahman. 


The Advaitins argue as follows: “A denial can 
emerge only when the existence of some object or 
quality is sought to be established by some form of 
testimony (Pramána). The negative statement which 
denies is more powerful or valid than the affirmative 


statements since they come later than the affirmative 
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statements. So the negative statements cannot be 
said to be sublated by the affirmative statements as 
the latter do not require or recognise the existence of 
the negative statements." Thus they assert that 
Brahman is nothing but pure consciousness (cit), and 
that there is no other entity but Brahman in reality. 
Brahman, according to them, does not admit even a 
quality in itself as, in that case, Brahman will have a 
second entity other than itself, namely, its quality. 
They seek support for this assertion in the Vedic 
statement "ekameva — advitipam brahma.” This text 
according to the Advaitins categorically denies the 
existence of anything other than Brahman or anything 
second to it. The words ekam, eva and advitiyam 
express in the strongest terms possible that there is 
nothing else but Brahman. The Vedic text quoted 
above sublates or invalidates the texts which affirm 
the existence of attributes in Brahman as also the real 
existence of a universe distinct from Brahman. When 
the Advaitin is asked why the affirmative statements 
should not be considered as sublating the negative 
statements, he seeks to support his contention by resort- 
ing to a principle or rule of interpretation and decision 
called apaccheda-nydya which may be briefly explained 
here. 


5.3.2 The Apaccheda-Nyāya Explained 


In the sacrifice called jyotistoma the five rtviks — 
Adhvaryu, Prastotā, Pratihartà, Udgātā, and Brahma as 
also the yajamāna march in the above order one holding 
the loin of the preceding rtvik and following him, for 
bahispavamāna-stotra. If any one of the followers leaves 
his hold of the loin of the preceding person, expiatory 
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rites are enjoined in the Veda for each of the possible 
cases. If prastotd leaves the loin held by him, some 
presents must be given to Brahmá as expiation for 
the default. If prattkartā leaves his hold, the entire 
wealth of the performer is to be given as gift (daksina). 
If udgātā leaves his hold, the sacrifice should be abrup- 
tly ended without any gifts and the same sacrifice is to 
be commenced from the very start and the amount 
that was intended to be distributed as gift in the pre- 
vious sacrifice should be distributed. If two rtvīks 
leave their hold, the expiatory ceremonies psescribed 
in each case should both be performed; if it is 
impossible as in the case where defaulters are udgātā 
and pratthartd, only one of the two expiatory functions 
must be performed. If, however, the same two leave 
their respective holds one after the other — fratihartà 
first and then udgātā — only one of the two expiatosy 
functions is to be performed. If this case, which of 
the two is to be done must be decided. 


Here the prima facie argument is that by the 
applieation of upakrama-nyāya, the expiation for the 
leaving of the loin that occurred first should be per- 
formed. The final decision is that the expiation for 
the one that occurred later on is to be performed 
because the knowledge of the later expiation does not 
come into being, unless the knowledge of the former 
expiation is sublated or invalidated. In the present 
case where the defanlt of pratihartā occurs first, follo- 
wed by that of udgātā though the expiation for the 
fotmer is known first with nothing against it, it is 
actually the expiation for the latter that is enjoined 
performance. The apacchcda-nydya declares that the 
later cancels or invalidates the former as being more 
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powerful in that it arises after a knowledge ofthe 
former. By the application of apaccheda-nyàya, the Veda 
becomes superior to perception, coming after percep- 
tion, as illustrated in the following case. 


In the jyotistoma sacrifice, if both udgātā and 
pratihartā leave their hold of loins, two expiations 
become necesary; that is giving away of the entire 
wealth (for Pratihartà's default) and performing the 
sacrifice a second time with no distribution of gifts(for 
udgata’s fault). The above two expiations cannot 
both be performed since they are mutually contradic- 
tory. Henceone ofthe two which is more powerful 
is to be performed. The more powerful is the expia- 
tion for the udgàátà's default that sublates the other 
expiation, since the later is more powerful, How? 
Unless the expiation of giving away of the entire 
wealth as gift is sublated, the later expiation (without 
giving any gift and end the sacrifice abruptly) cannot 
emerge. Ifthe latter were in need of the former in 
any manner, the latter would, not only not sublate the 
former but would itself become sublated by the former 
on account of its being placed at the beginning (by 
upakrama-nydya). If the latter is not in need of the 
former, then it emerges after sublating the former. 
Hence the testimony that emerges after sublating 
another and is not in need of the former is more 
powerful.** 


5.3.3 The Visistādvaitin's Reasons to Prove that Apac- 
cheda-nyaya is Not Applicable in This Context 


The followers of Rāmānuja and of Madhvācārya 
maintain that the apaccheda principle of interpretation 
and decision is not applicable to the matter in dispute, 
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namely, to decide whether the nirguna texts cancel the 
saguna statements and to come to the conclusion that 
the perception of the universe is illusory and invali- 
dated by the text that there is nothing other than 
Brahman. The sublation of some Vedic texts by other 
Vedic texts is absolutely different from the sublation 
of perception of the universe of diverse nature, and of 
the Vedic texts pointing out the various qualities in 
the supreme Being and the existence of universe as 
distinct from the same supreme Being by the Vedic 
texts that deny the existence of anything other than 
the supreme Being. In other words, the analogy of 
apaccheda is not considered appropriate to the question 
under discussion. 


In the afaccheda rule, that the later text is more 
powerful than and superior to the former text, is the 
vital point. Both the Vedic texts — the sublated and 
the sublater, bādhita and bàdhaka — can have their own 
validity proved though in different places, But on no 
account can any Vedic text ever remain sublated and 
thus be ever invalid. 


The Vedic text that enjoins the expiatory function 
of the udgātā's default islatter (para) and hence itsub- 
lates the other Vedic text enjoining the expiatory 
function of the prattharta’s default, when the pratihartā 
first and then the udgātā leave the loin. But this sub- 
lated Vedic text does not remain always sublated. It 
serves its purpose on the three following occasions: 
(i) when the pratiharia alone leaves the loin, (ii) when 
the pratihartā and the udgātā both leave their loins 
simultaneously in consequence of the two defaults 
having taken place at one and the same time, the two 
expiatory functions — namely sarza-vedasa (giving the 
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entire property) and adaksina (giving no gifts) — apart 
from their being mutually opposed to each other, are 
equal in power and hence neither can sublate the other. 
It is why the option to choose any one of the two 
alternatives is prescribed. Hence in this case, this 
expiatory function of saroa-vedasa has an equal chance 
of being performed as the other adaksina, and (iii) 
when thetwo leave the loins one after the other — 
first the udgātā and then the Ppratihartà (in this case, 
the leaving of loin by the pratikartā, occurring as it does 
after the leaving by the udgātā, is more powerful than 
its predecessor). Ifin all these three cases, the pres- 
cribed expiatory function of the pratiharta’s leaving 
namely sarva-vedasa fails to serve its purpose, then it 
will remain always sublated, resulting in absolute in- 
validity of that Vedic statement which would not be 
acceptable to any of the scholars who uphold the 
authority of the Vedas. 


Besides, if the leaving of the loins by the pratiharta 
and the udgātā, one after another, occurs, then the 
sacrifice should be completed with no gift as the expia- 
tion of leaving the loin by the udgātā. In the second 
performance of the same jyotistoma the entire wealth 
should be given as gift, as an expiation of the leaving 
of the loin by pratiharta and not the originally pres- 
cribed 112 coins if it went on without any default. 
Hence the expiatory function of the leaving of loin by 
the pratihartā is sublated, but not absolutely and in 
every case since it has its own place and validity in the 
next performance. 


In the above instance, the nitya -Sdstra that pres- 
cribes 112 coins as a gift is sublated by the natmittika- 
Sāstra that prescribes the entire wealth as a gift as an 
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expiation for the pratikartā's leaving, Though the 
former $āstra is sublated and the latter §dstra is sub- 
later, each of them has its own function in some con- 
text or other, and thus boti of them maintain their 
validity. ` 


Hence the expiatory function of the pratikartā's 
leaving (gift of entire wealth) — although to be per- 
formed in its proper place of the first performance itself 
on account of the occurrence of a cause — becomes sub- 
lated by the other cause (udgātā”s leaving that has taken 
place after pratihartd’s leaving) in consequence of which 
the same is to be postponed to the second perfor- 
mance. Thus the rule of apaccheda is 'savakasa' — it 
has its function served elsewhere — but perception, if 
it is sublated by abheda$ruti which is a later authority, 
would cease to be a testimony anywhere. 


Hence it must be admitted that the above rule is 
not applicable here in connection with the question of 
proving the absence of attributes in Brahman and the 
unreality of the universe. Thus perception that proves 
the reality of everything other than Brahman can be 
held as powerful as the abhedaéruti and there is no 
question of sublation. 


5.3.4 The Advaitin's Rejoinder on the Above Criticism 


To the above objection of their opponents, the 
Advaitins would answer as follows: Though perception 
is sublated by the $ruti when the ultimate reality 
(pāramārthika) par excellence is taken into considera- 
tion, it (perception) is valid only when empiricalreality 
(vyāvahārikasattā) is considened. Perception has there- 
fore its purpose served when the empirical reality is 
taken into account. But the absolute or ultimate 
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reality (páramarthika-sattà) which the scripture declares 
as existing in Brahman alone is denied to perception as 
well as its validity. As in the cases (i) when the 
pratihartā alone left the loin he was holding, (ii) when 
the udgātā and the pratikartā both left the loins simul- 
taneously, and (iii) when the udgātā defaulted first and 
then fratihartà did so afterwards, the expiatcry func- 
tion of giving away all the wealth as gift inthe sacri- 
fice, has its scope or application (sāvakāśa) and the 
same becomes sublated when the conflict arises between 
the two — giving away of all the wealth and ending 
the sacrifice without any gift; and so long as the ques- 
tion of absolute or ultimate reality does not arise, per- 
ception reigns supreme and can have its own validity. 
But the moment the question of absolute reality is 
taken into consideration, perception ceasesto be even a 
testimony and falls into the abyss of unreality along 
with many other things of empirical reality. In the 
same way, the Vedic statements of the two different 
types — those which speak of the ultimate reality of 
the universe and those which categorically deny it — 
are in conflict, and the former statements share the 
same fate of sublation by the other type of statements, 
together with perception itself. Then Brahman alone 
which is beyond speech and mind has absolute reality. 
So all testimonies or framaünas have only empirical 
reality and hence perception and saguna-sapraparica- 
$rutis areinvalidated by the verbal testimony that deny 
attributes in Brahman and the reality of the universe. 


5.3.5 The Višistādvaitin Refutes the Above Arguments 
of the Advaitin 


Here the (Bhedavàdins) who maintain the doctrine 
of variety point out a discrepency between the original 
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point of issue and the analogy. With regard to the 
expiations of various defaults, in respect of which the 
apaccheda rule has been postulated, we see Vedic state- 
ments sublate each other in accordance with the faults 
committed by the rtviks, and the sublated statement also 
serves a purpose in some other cases, But in no case 
do we see any statement absolutely sublated in conse- 
quence of which itserves no purpose at all. In the 
case of perception there is no Vedic statement any- 
where saying that the purpose of perception is only 
with regard to the empirically real objects (vyāvahā- 
rika) and that it is sublated by the Vedic statement. 
Moreover if porception is considered unreal, how can 
it be a testimony (framāņa) at all to be ruled out by a 
real better testimony (fpramána). It is equally absurd to 
say that the universe is only empirically real. Percep- 
tion could bea testimony only ifitis held real. If 
perception is denied reality, then it ceases to be a 
testimony and the objects perceived also cease to be 
real The variety in reality as absolute and empirical 
is nowhere mentioned in the Vedas or elsewhere. The 
rule of apaccheda can emerge only in a context where 
the order of things or affairs is not fixed or settled once 
for all, and it is not applicable in a context where one 
is ever held the sublater and the other is ever sublated. 
With regard to the Vedic statements denying the 
existence of a real universe and that of attributcs in 
Brahman, they are held to be ever superior to and 
sublater of other Vedic statements that speak of a 
variety of things in the universe, of the presence of 
attributes in Brahman and perception that apprehends 
the variety of things. This being the position, how 
could the apaccheda rule be applicable in this context? 
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Moreover the Advaitin’s contention that saguna- 
$ruti, bhedasruti and perception can have their purposes 
served elsewhere through their empirical validity 
(vyāvahārika prāmāņyam) is unsound, says the Visigt- 
ādvaitin. Iftwo pramānas that have mutually con- 
tradicting contents are taken for scrutiny in order to 
decide which is superior and sublater, both of them 
must have one and the same kind of validity. But 
according to the Advaitin, these two types of the Vedic 
statements are held to have different types of validity 
— one having ultimate validity (būramārihikaprāmānya) 
and another empirical reality. 


If and only if the bhedašruti, sagunasruti and 
perception are conceded as of ultimate validity, just 
like the nirguna$ruti and abhedašruti are also regarded 
as having some scope of applicability (sīvakāšatva), any 
sublation of the former by the latter will be permissible. 


5.3.6 Kumarila's View is only in Favour of the Visist- 
ādvaitin's Upakrama-nyàya and Not for Apaccheda-nydya 


Kumārila Bhatta, while speaking about the case 
in which the apaccheda rule can be applied, says the 
latter statement can be superior to the former one, if 
the apprehensions of both of them take place without 
the one depending upon the other.** The Bheda-vadins 
state further that the principle of interpretation appli- 
cable to the present issue concerning saguna texts and 
nirguna texts is the nydya called upakrama-nyāya and 
not aģaccheda-nyāya. In the rule of apaccheda the 
Vedic texts that enjoin the expiatory functions for the 
defaults of pratiharta and udgūtā, are independent of 
each other. But in the rule of upakrama, the latter 
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Vedic text is always dependent upon the former. The 
explanation of this upakrama rule is as follows. 


In the Vedic text prescribing the rules for the 
performance of jyotzstoma, there is a passage to this 
effect: ‘Therefore the rk should be uttered in high 
pitch, the yajus in low whisper, and the sama in high 
pitch.” The question arises as to whether the words 
Rk, Yajus and Saman in this passage mean only the 
rk.mantra, the yajurmantra and the sāma-mantra, or all 
the passages in the respective veda or as a whole in- 
cluding mantra (hymns), brahmanas (prose exposition) 
and the arthavadas (passages of praise or explanation 
of the purpose) which occur in connection with jyotis- 
toma. At the beginning of the discourse there is an 
arthavdda which says:- "The three Vedas were created 
— Rg-veda from Agni, Yajur-veda from Vayu and the 
Sāma-veda from Aditya” Here the words used are 
the respective Vedas and not the mantras. But later in 
the discourse about the words Rk, Yajur and Sama, 
when the question arises as to which interpretation is 
to be the final conclusion, the Mimamsaka — whose 
authority as an interpreter of the Veda is unquestioned 
— declares that what occurs at the beginning (upak- 
rama) should determine the meaning of the words that 
occur later, that is, the Vedic passages in general in- 
cluding mantra, bráhmana and arthavdda and not the 
mantras alone. 


5.3.7 Upakrama-nydya Explained 


The following is the decision arrived at:- When 
one hears the above arthavdda statement there is noth- 
ing conflicting in our taking thc primary meaning of 
the word Veda. Hence one gets a definite idea of the 
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above arthavāda sentence. But having the latter vidhi 
sentence, which enjoins the manner of utterance con- 
taining the words Rk, Yajur and Sama that denote 
mantra alone we fail to get a concurrent idea consistent 
with both the statements of arthavdda and vidhi. 
Although vidhi is independent in regard to its own 
meaning while arthaváda is dependent upon vidhi in the 
praise of which artkavāda is employed, their position 
here is absolutely different — arthavdda having secured 
its status on account of its having given its own mean- 
ing without any impediment, and vidhi failing to get 
its own status on account of its havig its meaning con- 
tradicted by arthavdda. Though the vidhi enjoining 
the utterance is in the concluding part (upasamhara) 
still it has to depend upon the arthaváda which is in the 
beginning (upakrama) and it could not perform its func- 
tion without the help of thearthaváda. Thus the words 
in the v?dhi namely Rk, Yajus and Sama are to lose their 
primary meaning (that is, mantra) and to acquire the 
secondary meaning namely the Rgveda, Yajurveda and 
Sdmaveda in order to avoid discrepancy with the artha- 
vāda statement. 


But the afaccheda rule is in direct opposition to 
this rule. The statement that enjoins the expiation of 
the release of loin by fratiharta engenders its own 
meaning without relying on the statement that enjoins 
the expiation of the default by udgātā as in the case of 
‘pade juhoti' and ‘dhavaniye juhoti'. Thus in the case 
of losing hold of the loin by one of the rivtks, whichever 
similar default came later, the Séstra connected with it 
is to be considered superior to one connected with the 
former. 


28 
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5.3.8 Reasons to Prove that Upakrama-nyàya Is to be 
Applied 


Here we should study the context and decide which 
rule — apaccheda-nydya or upakrama-nydya — deserves 
to be applied here. As stated by Kumārila, apaccheda- 
nydya serves its purpose where the prescriptions are not 
dependent on one another, and upakrama-nyàya becomes 
applicable where the latter statement depends entirely 
on the former one. But according to the Advaitins, 
perception and a good number of Vedic statements 
that present the universe as quite distinct from Brah- 
man are sublated by the Vedic statements themselves 
owing to the application of the apaccheda-nyàya. In 
accordance with the contentions of the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi, Vedic statements denying the existence 
of everything other than Brahman have to depend upon 
the testimonies or pramánas that mention or present the 
counter-entity which is said to be denied." They are: 
(1) perception which apprehends things that do not 
seem to be identical with Brahman, (2) Vedic state- 
ments that acclaim Brahman to be in possession of in- 
calculable auspicious qualities, and (3) Vedic portions 
that deal with sacrifices and other meritorious deeds 
with their ways of performance and their fruits. Unless 
the universeis presented by means of some testimony 
how can it be denied by Vedic statements? A negation 
indispensably requires the presentation of its counter- 
entity by a recognised testimony or pramána. Otherwise 
the negation ceases to have any meaning. Thus the 
negative Vedic statements, being in need of the former 
affirmative statements and of perception, admit only 
of the application of upakrama-nyàya; and apaccheda- 
nydya cannot therefore, function here in defiance of the 
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specific ruling of an authority in Mīmāmsā, of the 
stature of Kumarila.”* 


Nor do the negative Vedic statements that are 
held by the Advaitins as favourable to their doctrine 
be later, simply for the reason that they require their 
counter-entity to emerge before its negation. To be in 
requirement of some other cannot make one later; for 
that very reasonno one expiationenjoiningtheapaccheda 
nyāya can be later in that sense, since it does not require 
any other; therefore ‘later’ means ‘to be known later 


on. 


It is true that the perceptual apprehension that 
“This is not silver" requires the pre-apprehension of 
silver but there is no necessity that the pre-apprehen- 
sion of silver must be a valid knowledge. In that 
case, the valid apprehension “this pearl is not silver” 
should not occur to a person who has no delusion 
regarding the pearl previously. Moreover if a person 
apprehends silver as silver, but later on has a delusion 
in perceiving silver that “it is not silver", then the 
former apprehension ofsilver as silver would have to 
be regarded as a delusion; for, on the Advaitin's 
reasoning it becomes sublated by the later apprehension 
«it is not silver" simply for the reason that it occurs 
later on, Hence the moment of birth of an apprehen- 
sion is immaterial with regard to its validity. It is 
the causes that determine the validity or otherwise of 
apprehensions generated by themselves (causes) and 
further experiences of the apprehender confirm their 
validity or invalidity. 


The perceptual apprehension of a thing — if it is 
not generated by the contact of one of the five sense 
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organs (laukikasannikarsājanya), and if it is not caused 
by some defects of the sense organs like the excess of 
bile to the eyes which make white things appear 
yellow (dosavi$esājanya) — is invalidated or sublated 
by the apprehension of the negation of the same 
thing. That is why when we have the perception 
that the fire is hot, we do not have an inference that 
fire is not hot. There the perception caused by the 
contact of the sense of touch with fire takes place 
although one has arrived at an erroneous inference 
that ‘fire is not hot’. There the later perception is 
able to sublate the former erroneous inference. The 
apprehension that ‘the conch is yellow’ caused by the 
defect in the eye (due to excess of bile) is not, in spite 
of its coming into being later than the valid apprehen- 
sion that “the conch is white," for the reason that the 
later apprehension is caused by the defect in the eyes. 


Let us suppose we have acquired the perception 
of an object by the group of causes necessary for it. 
If later, on account of another group of causes, we 
apparently get a perceptual apprehension contrary to 
the former and tending to invalidate it, it is accepted 
by all thinkers that in case this second group of causes 
is not more powerful than the former, and if it is equal 
to or inferior instrength to the former, then the former 
group of causes will alone prevail. The second group 
of causes will not then generate their effect. 


In the case where the two groups of causes are 
not in total opposition to each other, both of them can 
have their own respective effects. With regard to 
apaccheda-nyàya and padáhavaniyanyáya, the statements 
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do not oppose each other. The two expiations enjoined 
in apaccheda-nyàya have their own validity when each 
one of them becomes applicable. In the second 
case, the offerings are enjoined in the dhavaniya fire 
but some other offerings are directed to be offered in 
the hoof- print of the horse in supercession of dhavaniya 
fire. Here the utsargdpavdda rule becomes appli- 
cable. In both the above instances one statement is 
not by nature opposed to the other. In the rule of 
apaccheda each one of them has its own validity when 
each one is to be applied separately but when the two 
expiatory functions happen to be performed in one 
and the same sacrifice, it becomes a matter for decision 
which one in tobe performed. In fact both or even 
more of them become presented and each one of them 
becomes an alternative for performance. But as there 
is nothing to prevent the application of the latter 
expiatory statement, it emerges unobstructed and as 
it comes afterwards, it becomes superior to the former 
and supercedes it. The apprehension of the latter 
expiatory statement which does not require anything 
with regard to its coming into bcing, emerges only 
sublating the former, and as it has no other statement 
that can sublate this, it becomes powerful and thus it 
becomes not only superior to, but also sublates the 
former.” 


It cannot be denied that unless the group of 
causes consists of some peculiar cause, the perceptual 
apprehension that “it is not silver’? does not come into 
being seen after the apprehension that ‘it is silver’. In 
the same way, the statements that are interpreted by 
the Advaitin to mean the reality of Brahman alone 
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are not capable of bringing about the above advatta- 
jiidna denying duality as it is confronted by the bheda- 
Jiána of the existance of difference — the universe is as 
real as Brahman and isquite distinct from the same — 
generated by the perception of various things appre- 
hended as distinct from one another, and the bheda- 
$rutis declaring variety causing apprehension similar 
to the above perception and not less numerous than 
the statements believed by the Advaitins to be causing 
advaita-jiiāna; for the Vedic statements of distinction 
are equal, in point of number and validity, to the 
Vedic statements of non-distinction. Perception has 
superiority over Vedic statements of non-distinction 
or the absence of variety which consequently become 
less powerful than perception. 


Hence how can the Vedic statements of non-dis- 
tinction engender advaita-jītāna as Advaitins contend, 
while perception and Vedic statements of distinction 
have already generated their own effect of bheda- 
jīāna?** Does advaita- jitāna have any special and ex- 
traordinary cause among the assemblage of its own 
causes that it comes into being even in the presence 
of bheda-jfiána that is brought out by its own assemb- 
lage of causes? What special feature do the advaitašrutis 
possess that it can sublate perception and bhedašrutis? 


Thus the testimonies that bring about the know- 
ledge of variety of things and presumed by the Advai- 
tins as a former testimony, are far from being sublated 
by the advaita-Srutis, Apaccheda rule has nothing to do 
with this context and it is upakrama-nyàya alone which 
is applicable to this context, and this disproves the con- 
tention of the Advaitin that Brahman is nirguna and 
that there is nothing but Brahman. 
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The Visistādvaitin's view on this point can be 
summed up as follows: The contention of the Advaitin 
that sagunašruti, bhedasruti and perception remain sub- 
lated by nirgunasruti and abhedasruti by the application 
of the rule of apaccheda cannot stand the test of scru- 
tiny. As sagunasruti presents the auspicious qualities 
in Brahman and nirgunašrutt states the absence of vices, 
evils and imperfections in the same Brahman, there is 
no conflict between those two types of the Vedic state- 
ments, on the basis of which sublation of saguņašrutt by 
nirgunašruti is postulated by the Advaitin. Similarly 
bheda$ruti means the distinction of things among them- 
selves and from Brahman, while abhedasruti contends the 
identity of the universe with Brahman for the reason 
that it (the universe) is created, sustained and absorbed 
by Brahman;'' and for the reason that the universe, as 
it is an inseparable attribute of Brahman, is His body" 
as human and other bodies are to the souls with which 
they are invested. Hence there is no conflict or incon- 
sistency between those two types of Srutis, so much so, 
there is no need for the application of the rule of 
apaccheda. 


Even granting that there is conflict, it is upakrama- 
nyāya that is more appropriate in this context. The 
rule of apaccheda could emerge where there is theconflict 
in the order of matters or affairs which is not settled, 
when the performance of a deed depends upon the 
occurrence of one or more causes and the conflict is 
evanescent since it can prevail only when the perfor- 
mance of a deed is proceeding on. Hence the appli- 
cation of apaccheda-nyàya in this context is not only in- 
appropriate but also impossible. It is in the rule of 
upakrama that we find two statements of conflicting 
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nature the order of which does not admit alteration. 
The application of this rule (upakramanydya) in this 
context will prove adverse to the Advaita view as both 
the sagunašruti and bheda$ruti being the former ones 
prevent the emergence of the latter (nirguna$ruti and 
abhedašrutt). 


5.4. Is Nescience a Positive Entity? 


5.4.1 The Cognition ‘I do not Know’ Does not Mean the 
Absence of Knowledge 


What is the cause of illusory experiences? It is 
invariably held by all, that it is ajñána — ignorance or 
nescience (absence of knowledge) which is a negative 
entity. The existence of such a thing is experienced 
by the common apprehension of all people, learned or 
unlearned in such statements as ‘I am ignorant’, and 
‘Ido not know’. That ‘ajfdna’ is the object of the 
above apprehension is contested by none, But whether 
this ‘ajfidna’ is a positive entity or a negative one, is a 
question to be decided by a careful scrutiny of the 
arguments based upon the apprehensions of contes- 
tants, Let us examine the arguments of the Advaitin 
on this head. 


From Vedic texts such as 'ekam eva adviliyam, 
brahma’, ‘neha nandsti kificana’ etc., the Advaitin argues 
that one arrives at a conclusion that the supreme 
Brahman is the only reality, and that there is nothing 
distinct from Brahman. When the above conclusion 
is shaken to the very root by the perception of the 
world of diverse nature, the Advaitin relies on other 
Vedic texts like "māyār tu prakrtim vidyāt mayinam tu 
mahe$varam' and states that everything other than the 
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supreme Brahman is a product of māyd, and as such 
all of them are as unreal as its material cause namely 
maya. Just as diverse jewels made of gold, in spite 
of their various forms and shapes, have gold as their 
material cause and possess the characteristics of gold, 
so must all things in the universe being the transforma- 
tion of unreal máyà have the characteristic unreality 
of māyā. The words māyā, avidyá and ajiidna are 
synonymous denoting one and the same nescience. 


Though the Advaitin posits it (ajfidna) as a positive 
entity (bhdvapaddrtha), he contends that it is distinct 
from positive and negative entities for the reason that 
it is dispelled by brahmajñana and that it is apprehended 
by all. Ifit is real, it cannot be sublated by later know- 
ledge; if it did not exist, it could not be perceived (sat 
cet na bādhyeta, asat cet na pratīyela). 


Other Vedàntins contend that ajfidna is only the 
non-existence of jūāna. But their view is sought to be 
disproved by the Advaitin on the basis of the following 
arguments: 


The cognition ‘I do not know’ cannot apprehend 
the non-existence of any knowledge since it itself being 
a knowledge cannot deny the prevalence of a know- 
ledge just at the time of its coming into being. In a 
place where there is a white jar, how can a person deny 
the presence of all jars by saying ‘here is no jar’? Nor 
can the same cognition ‘I do not know’ deny the know- 
ledge of a particular thing, quality or aspect; for know- 
ledge being one and eternal in itself as maintained by 
the Advaitin," how can there be a denial of the exist- 
ence of a particular knowledge? The common usage 


‘I do not know what an elephant is’ means that the 
29 
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objectivity (otsayata) of a cognition of that particular 
person does not exist in an elephant. In the same way 
all cognitions such as, 'I do not know a jar' are to be 
explained so as to mean that the objectivity (visayata) 
of the cognition does not exist in a jar. Moreover in 
all such cognitions, the negation is to be apprehended 
only by non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) and not by 
perception or any other pramana. And before the cog- 
nition of a negation, the. knowledge of the substrate 
where the negation is to be cognised and the cognition 
of the counter-positive (pratiyogt) are two pre-requisi- 
tes. For example, when we make the negative state- 
ment ‘There is no jar on the ground,’ there should be a 
knowledge of the substrate, namely, the ground and 
likewise of the counter- positive that whose existence is 
denied, namely, the jar. In the absence of their cogni- 
tions, there can be no cognition of a negation. Under 
such circumstances, the cognition ‘I do not know’ can- 
not mean the non-existence of a cognition for there is 
neither the cognition of a substrate nor the counter- 
positive. Ifthe cognitions of substrate and counter- 
positive prevail, then there will be no such cognition as 
‘Ido not know’. If they do not, then there will be no 
cognition of a negation owing to the absence of causes. 
Hence the cognition ‘I do not know’ and the like must 
mean nescience or ignorance or avidyd that is not of a 
negative nature. It really means not that ‘There is no 
knowledge in me’ but that I possess avidyā or ajiidna 
as an attribute. 


The recollective cognition, “All this time, I slept 
so soundly that I was not aware of what happened”? is 
an evidence, according to the Advaitin, to prove that 
it is only nescience of positive nature (bhdvaritpdjfiana ) 
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and not the non-existence of a cognition. At the time 
of sound sleep, external as well as internal organs hav- 
ing ceased to operate, no cognition can occur. The 
witness (sākst) — the pure intelligence accompanied by 
avidyā — can apprehend the nescience in the same way 
asit is capable of apprehending desire, pleasure etc. In 
the recollective cognition, “I am ignorant” the ‘I’ 
appears to be the seat of nescience but, says the Advai- 
tin, it is not so. The ‘I’ being a product of nescience 
(avidyá) cannot be the seat of the same neseience, On 
the pure intelligence ($uddhacattanya) the identity of ‘I’ 
is superimposed, and it is why the ‘I’ instead of the in- 
telligence (Suddhacaitanya) appears to be the seat of 
nescience. Moreover, the happiness that seems to syn- 
chronise with the sound sleep cannot be cognised by 
the ʻI’ which is at that time merged or sunk us it were 
in avidyā. 


5.4.2 Difference in Advaitin's Explanation of Two 
Perceptions 


It is true that the cognition “a jar does not know” 
means the negation or absence of cognition in a jar; 
still the cognition “I do not know" which resemble it 
in form may mean nescience. Although there is a close 
similarity in the form of expression of the above two 
cognitions, their difference in meaning cannot be gain- 
said, When we say ‘idara asuram’, ‘balirasurah’ in spite 
of their close similarity in form, the two sentences have 
two different meanings; ‘idam asuram' means ‘this (city) 
is devoid of celestial beings”; ‘‘balirasurah’”’ means, on 
the other hand, "Bali was a demon". *Similarly,” 
says the Advaitin "I do not know” means “I possess 
ajītāna.””** 
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To the question — in the vicinity of the eternal 
omnipresent and self-luminous Atman, how can nesci- 
ence exist or prevail? — the Advaitin’s answer runs as 
follows:— Everything cognised by pramānaorttijītāna 
non-cognised by the same becomes known to the 
witness (sākst) — the intelligence (Suddhacaitanya) in 
company with avidyà, as cognised or non-cognised res- 
pectively.^ By the cognition “I know this," the parti- 
cular thing becomes known as known to the witness, 
whereas by the cognition “I do not know this," the 
particular thing becomes known as unknown to the 
same witness. Thus a cognition caused by a pramdna 
can alone be capable of dispelling or of being dispelled 
and the $uddhacaitanya will never be capable of dispel- 
ling any delusion or nescience.** 


Let usnow examine the arguments of the Advaitin. 
The apprehension ‘I am ignorant’ (aham ajñah) (that 
is put forth as a proof to establish nescience of positive 
nature) does not at all mean what the Advaitin consi- 
ders it to mean. How can such an apprehension 
prevail at all times? It is against the common experi- 
ence of men, Nor can it prevail at times; if a person 
returning from a town is asked by another, whether 
the former knows any news of the town, hisreply may 
be ‘I do not know’. By this reply, he means that he 
does not know any news that would be interesting to 
the enquirer. How can that person returning from the 
town be ignorant of everything concerning the town? 
If common experience or usage is taken into conside- 
ration, the above apprehension cannot but mean the 
ignorance of a particular object or a particular feature. 
If it is contended to mean absolute ignorance of every- 
thing, it is far from common or human experience. 
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With regard to the other statement, namely, “J do not 
know myself," it cannot but be of a stupefied person 
and his nescience too cannot be absolutely devoid of 
all objects or features. 


Moreover nescienee must be held to be associated 
with objects in the same way as pramdánajanya- j'iána, its 
counterpart is. A cognition owes its existence to its 
object in the absence of which it will cease to be a cog- 
nition. The physical body, happiness and the ‘I’ are 
considered to be the objects of nescience. As such, how 
can the cognition “I am ignorant of all” take place? 


On the assumption that there could be no cogni- 
tion of any kind when the cognition ‘I do not know’ 
prevails, the Advaitin interprets the cognition (‘I am 
ignorant’, ‘I do not know anything’) in a way quite 
different from that usually adopted by all others in 
respect of such negative sentences like “there is no jar 
on the ground," “the ground is devoid of a jar." But 
as argued above, such cognitions with no definite 
objects have been proved to be absolutely impossible. 
So there is no necessity to give a peculiar interpre- 
tation to those sentences that seem to favour a positive 
nescience. Moreover, the cognitions ‘I do not go’, ‘I 
am not happy’, ‘I am happy’ are interpreted even by 
the Advaitin in conformity with the common under- 
standing. There are no two opinions among the 
followers of different schools of philosophical thought 
with regard to a negative sentence. They all agree 
in holding that it purports a negative meaning of 
what is presented by the same sentence when the 
negative particle is removed from that sentence. If 
the statement ‘I know an elephant’ means the know- 
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ledge of an elephant, certainly the statement ‘I do not 
know an elephant’ means the absence of the know- 
ledge of an elephant. 


If the cognition ‘I do not know’ means ignorance 
of positive nature (dhāvarūpājūdna) for the reason that 
it cannot — incase, it is held as a negative entity -- 
be cognised by any testimony other than anupalabdhi, 
and if for another reason that the denial of a cognition 
is impossible since the self-luminous cognition cannot 
deny its own existence, then how can the self-same 
cognition prove ignorance of the self while the self is 
being cognised by the self-same cognition? How can 
the cognition "I do not know an elephant" prove the 
ignorance of an elephant while the same is an object of 
cognition? If the elephant is denied to be an object 
then it will cease to be a qualified cognition (viSista- 
jhāna) for unless a cognition has an object as its 
attribute (vi$esana) it would be no longer a ‘‘qualified 
cognition" (otSistajfidna) for it would then violate the 
general rule, “the cognition of negation does not fail to 
satisfy the conditions of a qualified cognition that is of 
apprehending an entity and its attribute or guality.'”*' 


5.4.3 There is No Word in the Usage ‘I do not Know’ 
Which Could Denote a Positive Ajfiana 


As a matter of fact, the cognition "I do not know 
an elephant" can be satisfactorily explained only as 
the Visistādvaitin does. The word ‘know’ with ‘do 
not' means the non-existence of the knowledge of an 
elephant. The word 'knowledge' though a general 
term means here a particular form of knowledge 
namely perception. A person who has had a knowledge 
of an elephant from the speech of others but has not 
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got an opportunity to see it personally with his own 
eyes. can have the remembrance of the elephant and 
so he says "I do not know an elephant” meaning “I 
have not seen an elephant." When a man says "I do 
not know an elephant” the elephant, the knowledge 
of which is denied is said to be the object of the 
counter-positive of the negation. The negation ofthe 
knowledge of the elephant requires a knowledge of 
the elephant — its counter-positive. Sothe man could 
have the knowledge of an elephant in the shape of 
remembrance as he had already heard of it from 
others. In some cases, a thing may have been known 
with some qualities; still it may be spoken of as 
unknown in view of other unknown qualities. But 
such an explanation could not be given by the Advai- 
tin in the case of “I do not know Brahman” (aham 
brahma na jānāmi), since the self-luminous Brahman 
held by him as devoid of all qualities cannot be said 
to have been known with some qualities, and at the 
same time unknown with some others, 


According to all thinkers other than the Advaitin 
there is no difference in the way of interpretation of 
the two negative sentences namely ‘He does not know a 
jar’ (ghatam najānāti) and ‘He does not cook rice’ (taņ- 
dulam na pacati). The meaning of the accusative case 
on the words ghata and tandula go to the meaning of 
their respective roots 'j/ià* and ‘pac’ and the meaning 
of the roots to the meanings of the negative particle. 
The Advaitin holds that ignorance of positive nature 
is the purport of the sentenceslike *he does not know 
a jar’ ‘I am ignorant’ consisting of negative particles. 
If he does so, he has to state the words by which 


em~ ap 


the nescience is denoted. Neither the root ‘jd’ nor the 
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negative particle ‘na’ can individually denote the nesci- 
ence of a positive nature, for neither of them has the 
power to denote it. The secondary power (laksanā) of 
the root or negative particle based on the intention 
of people from time immemorial" cannot be resorted 
to as an explanation as this nescience has the approval 
of none other than the Advaitin. With regard to the 
secondary power of another type called svārasika- 
laksanā which is based on appropriateness to the con- 
text the secondary meaning must be related to the pri- 
mary meaning. When a man says “A hamlet of cowherds 
in the river Ganga” (gangāyām ghosah) the flood — the 
meaning of the word 'Gangā' is related to the secondary 
meaning namely “the bank of the river” of the same 
word. Further the listener must be aware of both the 
meanings, as then only he will take the secondary 
meaning in preference'to the primary meaning which 
he finds to be incompatible in the context as it is in 
disagreement with the intention of the speaker." If 
such is the case, how can nescience be even the secon- 
dary meaning? 


Apart from all thess considerations, the nescience 
which is neither positive nor negative must, as stated 
before," have a counter-positive and a substrate as 
every non-existence should have. If it does not have 
them, then it is as good as a positive thing. If it has, 
it is no other than non-existence. Which else can 
have the two characteristics of non-existence? 


Another contention of the Advaitin that like 
adharma which denotes a positive thing fàfa or ajiidna 
also may denote a positive entity, is also untenable. Sin 
is conceived as a positive entity as it is denoted by the 
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words - panka - papma - papa - kilbisa - kalmasa - kalusa 
vrjina-enah-agha-atnhah- durita-duskrta, although it is 
also denoted by a negative word adharma. Similarly 
demons are denoted by the words daitya-daiteya-danuja- 
indrári-dánava-$ukra$isya and also by the negative term 
asura. But neither of them — sin or demon — can 
be denoted by the same negative term namely adharma 
and asura ifthey are split as ‘na dharmah’ and ‘na surah’ 
since they mean only ‘one other than dharma’ and 
‘one other than sura’ respectively. Moreover whereas 
‘sin? and ‘demon’ are well-known to all as positive 
entities, since they are very frequently denoted by words 
liks papa, durita, etc. and dánava, daitya etc.; the ignor- 
ance (ajfidna) which is conceived by the Advaitin as 
neither a positive nor a negative entity, is a strange 
thing inconceivable to everyone other than Advaitins. 


5.4.4 According to the Adoattasiddhi ‘Aham’ Does not 
Point out Antahkarana 


The Advaitasiddhi says:- the cognition “ham na 
jānāmi” cannot comprehend the ‘I’ — theinner organ 
as the substrate of ajfidna, since the inner organ 
(antahkarana) a product of the same ajhāna, cannot be 
the seat of its own material cause. To the darkness or 
ignorance which has already arisen and is a material 
cause, the later ahamartha cannot be said to be the 
seat or resting place." Hence it is only the pure intel- 
ligence ($uddhacaitanya) which can be the seat of ajfidna. 
Owing to the superimposition of the identity of the 
inner organ (antahkarana) on the pure intelligence 
which is the real seat of ajūdna, the inner organ is 
mistaken for the substrate of nescience, by the relation 
ofco-existence. If two things rest in the same place 
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or on the same thing, the one is often mistaken for the 
other." 


On this contention, one is inclined to put the 
following question to the Advaitin. If for the above 
stated reason, the inner organ cannot be the substrate 
of ajūāna, what is the proof, evidence or argument that 
can establish the pure intelligence as the seat of ajiiāna? 
The cognition ‘I am ignorant’ can prove the inner 
organ as the seat of ajfidna, but this is against the 
Advaitin’s contention. According to the Advaitasiddhi, 
the ‘I’ is the knot by which the inner organ and the 
pure intelligence are united." Here also the Advaitin 
does not present any authority in support of his con- 
tention. What does the word ‘knot’ mean? If both — 
the inner organ and the pure intelligence - are meant, 
then what is the attribute through which the word ‘I’ 
can denote both of them. Their “being two" or 
*twoness" (dvitva) cannot be the attribute. In that 
case, their difference from each other being understood, 
there is no possibility of superimposition of the iden- 
tity of the one on the other. If the ‘knot’ means “one 
united with another" then there would arise the 
difficulty culminating in making „one viSesana to the 
other by turns, as cattanya in association with antahka- 
rana, or antahkarana in association with caitanya. Apart 
from this let us ask — “Is the union effected by the 
relation of difference or identity (bhedasambandha or 
abhedasambandha)?" The former cannot be the case; 
since difference is cognised, the superimposion of one 
on the other cannot take place. In the latter case, 
(if by the relation of identity), it must be, as the red 
colour of the china-rose is superimposed on the crystal, 
either an attribute of the inner organ superimposed on 
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the pure intelligence or the latter's attribute superim- 
posed on the former. The pure intelligence has, 
according to the Advaitin, no attribute of its own and 
hence the latter alternative being an impossibility, the 
attribute of the inner organ alone can be said to be 
superimposed on the pure intelligence. But it is against 
the common experience which prevails to this effect, 
“T the intelligent do this" superimposing only intelli- 
gence on the ‘T’. 


3.4.5 the Adoaitin's Difficulty in Explaining a Recollec- 
tive Apprehension 


The recollective apprehension or remembrance, 
“All this time I have been comfortably sleeping” 
should be interpreted in conformity with a similar 
apprehension namely “All this time I have been only 
awake." There is no difference of opinion with regard 
to the second apprehension, namely, that it is as recol- 
lective as the first. Even according to the Advaitin, 
the secoed apprehension is recollective with regard to 
the ‘I? as it exists in its full stature during the waking 
state. The ‘I’ being identified with the inner organ 
which is maintained as being in a subtle state during 
the sleep beyond the zone of apprehension, the Advai- 
tin is compelled to experience the difficulty of explain- 
ing the recollective apprehension, “All the time I have 
been comfortably sleeping." He has to state that it 
is recollective with regard to the comfort, sleep and 
ignorance, and perceptive with regard to the 'I' since 
the ‘I’ is in the subtle state without its orttz, whereas 
the other recollective apprehension "All this time I 
have been awake" isheld as recollective in all aspects. 
This difficulty is due to the Advaitin's holding the inner 
organ as the object of the cognition ‘I’. Moreover the 
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apprehension, the impression caused thereby, and the 
remembrance — all the three must be held to remain 
in one and the same substrate. Otherwise it would 
be impossible to answer the question why B could not 
remember what A apprehended. Against this conten- 
tion upheld by the Nyàya-Vaisegika and others, the 
Advaitin holds that the comfort, sleep and ignorance 
are apprehended by the witness during the sleep and 
that they are being remembered in the waking state 
by the function of theinner organ. If the ‘I’ does 
not continue to exist at the time of sleep, then it cannot 
remember what is experienced during the sleep. What 
was experienced by one ‘I’ cannot be remembered by 
another ‘I’. In that case Bshould be able to remember 
what was experienced only by A.** 


According to the Advaitin, the ‘I? — the inner 
organ remains in a subtle state during the sleep. As 
it is transformative, it grows again and expands into 
its former state, when the person is awake. It corres- 
ponds to a plant, hair, and nail which when nipped 
grow again to a state in which they are mistaken for 
the pruned and removed one, on account of close 
similarity. As such isthe fact, the recollective percep- 
tion "I who had perceived a jar last week, now reme- 
mber it" would be far from valid in consequence of 
the lack of identity of the perceiver and the one who 
remembers. Hencethe inner organ which is considered 
transformative cannot be held as the object of the 


cognition ‘I’. 


The Advaitasiddhi contends that though the pure 
intelligence is really the substrate of the nescience yet 
owing to the superimposition of the identity of the 
inner organ in the pure intelligence, the inner organ is 
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cognised as the substrate of the nescience. This con- 
tention is untenable. Does the pure intelligence, which 
illumines the inner organ, superimpose on itself the 
identity of the inner organ? This is absolutely impossi- 
ble; for the pure intelligence can never be a delusion. 
Nor can the pure intelligence cognise itself as the 
substrate of the inner organ's identity, as the tip of the 
finger cannot touch itself. Nor can a ortti-jiiāna of 
the inner organ cognise the above identity in the pure 
intelligence, since the inner organ is conceived as being 
illumined only by the witness and never by its own 
ortti-jfidna. To conceive a ortti-jūāna for the illumina- 
tion of the inner organ — while the witness is held to 
illumine the pleasure, nescience and the inner organ — 
is inconsistent with the doctrine of the Advaitin. 


Thus, as there is no possibility of any superimposi- 
tion on the witness, the above cognition “I am ignorant" 
should be accepted as proving that the ‘I? — which is 
neither the innerorgan nor the witness nor their union 
as the Advaitin holds (but) — points the self (atman). 


Hence the word ajfidna used in all schools of 
philosophy as the non-existence of jfidna can only 
mean either antecedent negation of jfidna or a cognition 
that apprehends what is diametrically opposite to the 
reality of an object or on occasions the actions too. 
But nowhere can the word be considered as used in 
the sense in which the Advaitin seeks to interpret it. 


5.5.  Anirvacaniya Khyáti 


5.5.1 Three Kinds of Existence of Things Held by the 
Adoaitin 


The central doctrine of the Advaitic system of 
philosophy is that (i) there is only one thing that is 
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absolutely and ultimately real, namely, Brahman, and 
that (ii) the world around us with all the infinite 
variety of objects in it is merely an illusory appearance 
without reality. As exponents of this theory which is 
opposed to the common-sense of the majority of men, 
the Advaitins are obliged, even more than the thinkers 
of other schools, to explain what exactly is meant by 
the term delusion or illusory appearance (bhrama), how 
it takes place, and what are the mental and other 
factors involved. Every system of Indian Philosophy 
has its own view concerning this phenomenon of illusory 
perception. Lat us first examine the Advaitic theory 
concerning bhrama, before we proceed to study what 
other schools have got to say on the question. 


The Advaitins hold that existence (sattā) may be 
one of three kinds. The first kind of existence is called 
pure or real existence (pāramārthika-sattā). According 
to the Advaitin, Brahman — the supreme Being alone is 
real and all else have no real existence. The second 
kind of existence called empirical existence (aydvahd- 
rika-sattā) is true for all worldly purposes or practical 
life. This kind of existence is seen in the appearance 
of the world around us. Since Brahman alone has 
real existence, this, too, is unreal but the existence of 
the world continues until Brahman is realised, and it is 
also perceived by all men except the man who realised 
Brahman. This existence of the world is not transient 
and not subjective to the individual alone as hallucina- 
tory perception is where the rope is mistaken for snake. 
The third kind of existence may be of the nature of 
hallucination (prātibhāstka-sattā) as for instance, when 
a serpent is perceived as existing while only a piece of 
rope lies before the individual, "This is a transient or 
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temporary delusion and the serpent's delusive appear- 
ance or existence is called by the Advaitin “pratibha- 
sika-sattā.”” 


5.5.2 How the Illusory Objects are Evolved 


How can a ‘snake’ or ‘silver’ come into being in 
the absence of its respective material cause? The 
Advaitin's explanation is as follows. It is the nescience 
(avidyā) present in the intelligence limited by the rope 
with its auxiliaries — the fear of snake (or the desire 
for silver) in the self, the close resemblance between 
the rope and the snake, some defect in the eye, etc. 
which becomes the material cause and it evolves those 
hallucinatory things. 


There are two kinds of nescience, one residing in 
the pure intelligence (caitanya), as proved by the com- 
mon experience “I am ignorant" (aham ajiiah), and 
another remaining in the intelligence limited by object 
of perception as proved by another universal experi- 
ence ‘I do not know what this is’ (aham ¿dam na jānāmi). 
The former is called ‘root nescience’ (mūlāvidyā) which 
evolves the empirical universe and which is dispelled 
by the indeterminate cognition or realisation of Brah- 
man. The latter form of nescience (tūlāvidyā) resides 
in the "intelligence conditioned or limited by an object" 
(visayāvacchinna-caitanya). It evolves hallucinatory 
objects like the rope-snake, nacre-silver, etc. and is 
dispelled by the apprehension of the reality of the 
basis (adhisthanayathdimya-jridna). This latter “nesci- 
ence" — in association with the residual impression 
(samskāra) of snake, silver, etc, kindled by the close 
resemblance of the basis that is before the person, and 
with the defect in the eye — becomes transformed into 
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hallucinatory ‘snake’, ‘silver’, etc. and also into the 
apprehension of those objects simultaneously. 


The defect in the eye together with the impression 
of the ‘snake’ or ‘silver’ etc. is the instrumental cause 
of both the hallucinatory objects and their perceptual 
apprehension. These hallucinatory objects remain in 
their material cause, namely nescience (which resides in 
the intelligence limited by the object), as all products 
do in their respective material causes like the pot in 
the mud of which it is made. The inner organ 
(antaļ,karana) that can function only through the sense- 
organs is incapable of enabling these hallucinatory 
objects to be apprehended by its ‘ortti’ of antahkarana 
as they are beyond the sense-organs. Of course, the 
eye is in eontact with the object lying before the person, 
viz rope, nacre, etc., but its function is limited to the 
basis namely rope, nacre, etc., with its characteristic 
feature and not with the hallucinatory serpent or 
silver. Unless it is postulated that a ortti of antahkarana 
or of something else occurs, illusory objects cannot be 
apprehended. Therefore in the absence of ortti of the 
inner organ, it is the ortti of nescience (avtdyd) that 
generates the illusory objects and they are apprehended 
by the witness (saksin). 


“The witness self is explained by its comparison 
with a lamp on the stage which illumines equally the 
stage manager, the actress and the audience, and 
shines of itself even in their absence." This simile is 
designed to point out that the witness self illumines 
equally the empirical jiva, the inner organ and the 
objects and shines of its own accord in sound sleep 
when all these are absent.” 
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5.5.3 How the Illusory Objects are Indefinable 


The appearance and disappearance of these illu- 
sory or hallucinatory objects cannot be perceived even 
by the person concerned as he is identifying them with 
their respective basis, namely, rope or shell.* When 
the person becomes aware of the true identity of the 
basis, these illusory or hallucinatory objects together 
with their perception, disappear at the same time in 
the same way as they were generated together in their 
material cause, namely nescience (avidya). The nesci- 
ence which is also the material cause of the empirical 
universe will disappear in its own material cause 
namely Brahman by the apprehension of the real 
Brahman. 


The illusory objects are not real since they are aub- 
lated when the true identity of the basis is known; nor 
are they absolutely unreal like the *son of a barren 
woman’ or the ‘hare’s horn’, since they are appre- 
hended unlike these latter cases. Hence they are dis- 
tinct from the real and from the unreal; that is, they 
are neither real nor unreal” (sad-asad -vilaksana). 


5.5.4 The Reason to Contend the Origin of Illusory Objects 


We have to postulate, the Advaitin says, the origi- 
nation of the illusory or hallucinatory objects for 
without such an object arising there, the apprehension 
of the ‘serpent’ in the rope or ‘silver’ in the nacre 
would be impossible and could not be explained. If 
these illusory objects are not conceded as existing for 
the time being, how could one have the apprehension 
of the snake in the rope and silver in nacre? It is an 
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uncontested dictum that the contact of the eye with 
the object is an indispensable cause of the perceptual 
apprehension of the same object by the same sense 
organ. Unless the illusory snake or silver is held to 
have been actually originated in tbe rope or the nacre, 
how could the eye have had the contact with the 
object so essential for the generation of the apprehen- 
sion of snake or silver? 


5.5.5 Things Belonging to Diferent Kinds of Existence 
Cannot have Mutual Contact 


By the arguments stated above, the apprehesion 
of snake in the rope is contended by the Advaitin to 
be a perception which must take place in the following 
order. By the perception of the basis, namely rope 
(adhisthana) as “this”, the residual impression (samska- 
ra) of the snake which the person has got already, 
becomes kindled by the sight of the characteristic 
feature he finds in the basis; that is the resemblance 
between the snake and the rope; then the origination 
of the hallucinatory object, sudsequently the contact of 
eye with that object, and finally the apprehension of the 
illusory object. The Advaitin maintains that the snake 
appearing in the rope which emerges and is perccived at 
the same time has only hallucinatory (pratibhdsika) ex- 
istence whereas the eye has, according to him, empirical 
reality (vydvahdrika-satta). These two are, as already 
stated, two entirely different kinds of existence. There 
cannot be any contact hetween the eye which has 
empirical existence and the hallucinatory snake which 
has, according to the Advaitin, a different kind of exis- 
tence, namely pratibhdsika. 
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5.5.6 The Advaitic Conception of Perception of Illusory 
Object is by the Operation of Two Vritis 


To avoid this difficulty, the Advaitin gives a diffe- 
rent explanation of the cognition “this is a snake.” In 
this cognition the rope is cognized as ‘this’ by the con- 
tact of the vrtiti of the inner organ and thus it is 
perception in its true sense. But the illusory snake 
being the product of nescience (avidyā) is beyond the 
purview of the external sense organs, and hence it is 
apprehended by the witness himself (sáksi-bhàsya). Of 
these two orttis, the former (antahkarana-orttt) alone is 
capable of dispelling a branch nescience (tūlājūāna) 
that conceals the basis (adhisthāna), that is, rope, nacre, 
etc. and the intelligence limited by the same (basis) 
(tdam-avacchinna-caitanya) becomes manifested by the 
ortti of the inner organ. The intelligence (sāksi- 
caitanya) by the vrtti of nescience (avidyd) manifests the 
illusory snake. But intelligence (caitanya) in spite of 
its being limited by the various limiting agents is one 
and the same like ether (ēkāša), be it in a pot or outside 
it. Thus the two parts in the above cognition, namely 
‘this’ and ‘snake’ though manifested by two different 
kinds of orttis, are, in fact, manifested by one and the 
same intelligence, namely caitanya. This is why we 
consider the above cognition as one, and not distinct 
ones." 


5.5.7 Vi$istādvaitin's Criticism against the Above View 


Let us now examine the stand ofthe Advaitin 
with regard to the illusory object. The contention 
that the illusory or hallucinatory object is neither real 
nor unreal (sad-asad-vilaksana) is untenable. In the 
case of two alternatives which are mutually opposed to 
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each other, one or the other of them must be true and 
thereis no possibility of a third alternative.’ A thing 
can be X or non-X but it can never be neithcr X nor 
non-X. This is the statement made by no less a logician 
than the great Udayana.'* This is the conception held 
by all thinkers belonging to diverse ‘darfanas’. A 
peculiar indefinable object which is neither real nor 
unreal, and a cognition apprehending the above 
will not be accepted by any one, other than the 
Advaitin. 


In the apprehension ‘this is snake’ two kinds of 
vritis are held to be functioning — ‘thisness’ perceived 
by the artti of the inner organ and ‘snakehood’ by the 
priti of nescience (avidyā). If this be the case, how 
can ‘the perception of another perception’ (anuzya- 
vasāya) as when we say "I see a snake with my eye" 
(aham sarpam caksusà pašyāmi) be explained? Only the 
apprehension by the vriti of the inner organ can be 
the perception as is held by the Advaitin and snake is 
not an object contacted by the inner organ's ortti. 


5.5.8 Advattin's Rejoinder and Visistadvaitin's Criticism 
thereof 


To this the Advaitin's answer runs along these 
lines. There are twosuperimpositions: one is the iden- 
tity of the indefinable snake superimposed on the subs- 
trate - rope, - and the other is on the ortti of the inner 
organ, the identity of the vrtti of nescience is super- 
imposed. Hence we feel ‘I do perceive a silver.””*' 


The postulation of the origination of an illusory 
object is for the purpose of proving that the apprehen- 
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sion of asuake ina rope as “this is a snake" isa 
perception, since the contact of theobject with the eyes 
is indispensable for perception. This very purpose is 
defeated since even after holding the birth of a disput- 
ed thing as it is, being a product of the ortti of nesci- 
ence beyond the reach of the eye, and the cognition 
of the hallucinatory thing is only by the vrttt of 
nescience, and not of the inner organ (antahkarana). 
Thus the cognition of a snake cannot itself be the per- 
ception, and the cognition of *this' alone is perception 
as it is cognised by the ortti of inner organ due to the 
contact of a rope with the eye. The Advaitin, having 
postulated that the birth of the illusory object syn- 
chronises with its apprehension, cannot contend that 
this apprehension is itself perception which requires the 
existence of its object, and its contact with the sense 
organ concerned. 


5.5.9 Appearance and Disappearance of Illusory Things 
Are not Cognised even by the Perceiver 


The Adpattasiddhi raises a question. If a new 
hallucinatory thing is considered to take its birth in 
cases of illusory perception, how is it that no one be- 
comes aware of the birth of this new thing? How can 
a thing that is visible after its coming into being 
remain unseen just at the time of its birth, although 
the person who sees it is watehing the substrate with 
his eyes wide open? The answer of the Adoaitasiddhi 
to this runs as follows: The illusory silver is appre- 
hended as identical with its substrate namely nacre 
has not perished. The apprehension of identity is an 
impediment to the apprehension of the origin of the 
illusory silver." 
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5.5.10  Visistádvaitin's Question 


But here another question may be raised by one 
who declines to accept the creation of an illusory 
product. The Advaitin contends that the illusory 
silver is born out of the vritt of nescience (avidyá-vrtti) 
and that it has nothing to do with the ortti of the inner 
organ (antahkarana). So there is nothing to prevent 
the cognition of silver together with its origination 
by the same vrtti of nescience, The non-occurrence 
of such a cognition is a proof of the fact that there 
is no creation of an illusory or hallucinatory thing. 
One should, therefore, be surprised at hearing the 
Advaitin speak of the creation of an illusory object. 


5.5.11 The Citsukhi's Clarification 


A further question arises against the Advaitin's 
view. It is this:— How can the apprehension of the 
illusory silver, which, according to the Advaitin, has 
originated, be called perception at all when it is not 
apprehended by the vrtti of the inner organ? The 
Citsukhi seeks to answer this question by saying that the 
apprehension of a superimposed object does not need 
the contact of the sense-organ with the superimposed." 
It is perception, says the Citsukhī, since the substrate 
of the superimposed is apprehended by the vriti of 
the inner organ even though the superimposed 
illusory object itself is not apprehended by the vrtii of 
the antahkarana, 


5.5.12 Visistddvaitin’s Objection to The Above View 


This answer is far from convincing. When we 
make the inference, "the moutain has fire," the minor 
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term (mountain) is apprehended by perception and 
the major term (fire)is an object of inference. Though 
perception and inference have equal part to play in 
this respect, this apprehension — namely the mountain 
has fire, is called 'inference' and not perception, since 
the fire is prominent in view of its being sought in the 
mountain, That is why the fire is named as the major 
term. It is an undisputed fact that in the apprehen- 
sion “this is silver" in the nacre, it is the ‘silver’ that 
has the prominent role and despite its being cognised 
by the operation of nescience (anidydortti) and not the 
antahkaranavrtti, the apprehension of silver is called 
the perception of silver — a misnomer. Besides, the 
Advaitin has to subject himself to the task of explaining 
the perception of a perception (anuvyavasāya) "I am 
seeing silver with my eyes" (caksusā rajatam pa$yāmi). 
The vrtti of the inner organ which flows through the 
eye into the object lying before viz. rope or nacre, bears 
the reflection of intelligence (caitanya) limited by the 
object (rope, nacre, etc.) and this reflection is held as 
perception by the eye and its form is as "this", The 
nescience (avidyd) resides in the same intelligence (visa- 
ydvacchinna-caitanya) which is identical with the intel- 
ligence limited by the knower (pramātr-caitanya) for 
caitanya is only one. The ortti of nescience is transform- 
ed into the hallucinatory object like snake and silver 
and its cognition simultaneously. The reflection of 
hallucinatory things that fall on this vrttī has the form 
of ‘snake’ or ‘silver’. If such is the position, how could 
the substrate and the superimposed object be cognised 
by a single cognition the form of which is held by all 
thinkers including the Advaitin as ‘this is silver’? 
This would be possible only if the orttzs become 
identical, 
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5.5.13 The Impossibility of a Single Cognition to Appre- 
hend Both the Basts and the Superimposed 


The explanation of the perception of a perception 
“I see silver with my eyes" (rajatam caksusā pa$yāmt) 
given by the Advaitasiddhi is that there are two super- 
impositions, one identifying the cognition of silver with 
the perception of its basis, namely nacre, and another 
identifying the silver with the basis, nacre. This expla- 
nation is far from satisfactory. As explained in the 
previous paragraph, the two vritis have nothing to do 
with each other with regard to their objects (nacre and 
silver). To say that there is no actual superimposition 
but only the non-cognition of the difference between 
the perception (of the basis, nacre) and the cognition 
(of silver) as wellas the non-cognition of difference 
between nacre and silver is an argument which could 
be adopted only by the Akhyātivādin and not by the 
Anirvacanīyakhyāti-vādin who postulates the origin of 
an indefinable object. Moreover how can the identity 
of the illusory thing (silver) with the basis (nacre) be 
superimposed? Is the identity empirically real? Then 
it cannot have any connection with the hallucinatory 
silver. If it has only hallucinatory reality, then it 
cannot be in connection with the basis that has the 
empirical reality. Besides the identity of the silver 
being hallucinatory can be apprehended only by the 
vritt of nescience. Is it the intelligence (caitanya) reflec- 
ted in the same ortti of nescience that produces and 
cognises the hallucinatory silver or is it different? In 
the former case, the intelligence reflected in the ortti 
can manifest only what the object of the vrtti is. That 
ortii having only the hallucinatory silver as its object: 
the intelligence reflected in it cannot manifest the 
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identity of the silver. If itis some other ortti, then 
there must be conceived another vriti of nescience, 
having the hallucinatory silver, its identity and the 
basis nacre as its object leading to infinite regress 
(anavasthā). 


5.5.14 The Theory of Two Superimpositions 


Another contention of the Advaitin that it is one 
and the same intelligence which becomes reflected in 
both the orttts as a consequence of which (i) the identity 
of the cognition of the hallucinatory silver in the percep- 
tion of the basis as “this” and (ii)the identity ofthe hallu- 
cinatory silver on thenacre are superimposed and these 
superimpositions invalidate the cognition. This view 
expressed in the Vedāntaparibhāsā”* is also untenable. If 
by intelligence, its reflection is meant, it cannot be one 
but two as the vrftis are two different entities, If the 
intelligence itself is meant, then another question aiises 
whether it is “the pure intelligence" or intelligence 
limited by some attribute ($uddha-caitanyarn uta avac- 
chinna.cattanyam). The former cannot be the case, as 
pure intelligence is conceived by the Advaitin as inca- 
pable of comprehending any object, much less identity 
of the hallucinatory silver. As for the limited intel- 
ligence it differs from one limiting agent to another, 
and consequently is unable to comprehend the identity 
of two hallucinatory things with two empirically real 
ones namely the cognition of silver with the perception 
of nacre and silver with nacre. (Here cognition of 
silver and silver are hallucinatory things and the per- 
ception of nacre and nacre are empirically real ones). 
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5°5.15 The Untenability of the Theory of Two Super- 
im positions 


The Advaitin’s conception of the origination of 
hallucinatory silver in order to prove that its apprehen- 
sion is a case of perception is futile; for, he is constrained 
to postulate two ortits due to which the cognition “this 
is silver" is to be contended as a collection of two 
different cognitions as in the case of an inference “the 
mountain is fiery.’’* 


5.5.16  Anyathakhyati Cannot be Completely Dispensed 
with by the Advaitin 


In fact, it is better to have delusion (anyatha- 
khyāti) in place of anirvacaniya-khyáti as the latter does 
not serve the purpose for which it is imagined. Nor 
can delusion be totally dispensed with by the Advai- 
tin on the strength of anirvacaniyakhyatt. In the case 
of the cognition “the crystal is red’? when the red 
colour of the china-rose is superimposed in the crystal 
placed nearby, the birth of a hallucinatory red colour 
is not conceived in the crystal. The birth of halluci- 
natory object is postulated only where there cannot 
be any contact of the sense-organ with the object. In 
the case of the crystal appearing red with the red 
colour of the china-rose, the eye is in contact with the 
red colour of the china-rose and consequently there 
is no necessity for postulating hallucinatory red colour. 
It is an instance of delusion (anyathdkhyati) with the 
nature of perccption.'* 


5.5.17  Advaitin's Explanation of Two Perceptions 


In an inference “the lake has fire because there 
is smoke seen on its surface," water vapour is mistaken 
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for smoke. The Advaitin calls this inference as delusios 
(anyathākhyāti). Why not call the hallucinatory 
silver also an instance of (anyathakhyati? For he can- 
not do without that explanation. Hence it is a 
suggestion worth consideration that it is better to have 
delusion (anyathakhyati) in all cases whether the eye 
has the contact of the object or not, than to postulate 
the origination of a hallucinatory object, which even 
after conceding such a peculiar creation does not serve 
the purpose. 


If the identity of the hallucinatory silver is appre- 
hended in nacre, as is held by the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi and if it prevents the cognition of the 
hallucinatory silver, then the cognition “this is not 
silver" cannot be the sublater of the hallucinatory 
silver; for, the sublating cognition apprehends the 
absolute non-existence of silver in the nacre, which is 
against the statement of the Advaitasiddhi. There 
are no two opinions in regard to the two cognitions — 
the sublated cognition and its sublating cognition — 
that the later cognition denies what is cognised by the 
former. Unless such consistency is maintained, they 
would cease to be related to each other as sublated 
and sublating. The inconsistency is obvious in the 
statements. In the cognition of nacre, *'this issilver" as 
hallucinatory silver is the object; and in the cognition 
of the same nacre as *'this is not silver," only the empi- 
rically real silver is denied there at all the three times 
of past, present and future."  Thisis worth scrutiny. 
If the counter-positive of the negation, cognised by 
the sublating apprehension, is not the object of the 
sublated cognition, how could there be a relation 
between the one as sublated and the other assublating? 
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Moreover unless the silverhood is considered to 
be common to the hallucieatory and the empirical 
silver, one would not stoop down to pick the nacre 
under the mistaken notion that it is silver.” 


To say that the non-existence of the empirically 
real silver with the determinant (avacchedaka, here 
rajatatva) which is common to real and unreal in nacre 
as to be meant by the cognition “this is not silver” 
would not be acceptable to any school. It is an accep- 
ted fact that in all cognitions of negation, the non- 
existence of the counter-positive (fratiyogi) qualified 
by the determinant (avacehedaka) is the object and such 
non-existence would be possible only where no one of 
the counter-positives remains. To say that the cogni- 
tion “this is not silver" means the non-existence of a 
particular counter-positive with the determinant and it 
is possible in nacre as there is no emprically real 
silver — is absurd and against the accepted canons of 
all schools. 


5.5.18 Advattins Different Explanations of the Same 
Tpye of Statements 


In this connection it may be added that on the 
basis of the principle that the repudiating or sublating 
passage or cognition denies the absolute non-existence 
of all previous cognitions or statements; it is only on 
the basis of this principle that the Advaitin interprets 
such Vedic texts as nirgunam niskriyam .. as denying 
all qualities and actions of any kind in Brahman. He 
seeks to refute the Visistādvaitin where the latter 
states that these texts deny only the existence of evil 
qualities and actions in Brahman and not good quali- 
ties and actions. The Visistādvaitin contends that 
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since there are a large number of other Vedic texts 
which unequivocally affirm the existence of hosts of 
auspicious qualities in Brahman, the nirguna texts 
have to be interpreted in consonance with them so 
that none of the Vedic texts may be ignored. 


Nor can the silver be denied “in the form of 
reality" as contended by the Advaitasiddhi..* How 
can the cognition of a non-existence of a counter- 
positive qualified by an attribute that does not reside 
in the same counter-positive, sublate or deny the exis- 
tence of all silver? The above cognition can deny 
silver only in the form of reality and never the hallu- 
cinatory silver. Thus it is not sublated so as to make 
the hallucinatory silver as distinct from sat and asat. 


If, on the other hand, delusion (anyathākhyātt) is 
accepted and the theory of the birth of hallucinatory 
silver is completely abandoned, no such difficulties 
will confront the Advaitin except one that as there is 
no contact of silver or snake with the eyes, there 
could be no perception of it. But it is an irony of fate 
that even after postulating the birth of a halluci- 
natory object, the cognition of that object cannot be 
proved as a perception. If the hallucinatory object 
and its cognition synchronise by the ortt: or flow of 
nescience, and since contact of the eyes with theobject 
is indispensable for producing the effect namely, its 
perception, how could it be said that this contact 
precedes the perception? Further, the eye has empi- 
rical or vydvaharika reality and the snake, silver, etc. 
have only hallucinatory (prāttbhūstka) reality. How 
could there be any contact between two entities 
whose reality is different in kind from each other? To 
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avoid this difficulty, the Advaitin (cleverly) contends 
that with regard to the hallucination, it is not percep- 
tion. Nor can a hallucinatory entity have the con- 
tact of an entity of empircal reality. Moreover, the 
very birth of hallucinatory object is inconceivable. 
The “coming into beinz" is defined as the first con- 
tact of an entity with the time." There are no two 
opinions among the Advaitins with regard to time, for 
they all admit that it is empirically real. As such, 
how can a hallucinatory entity (silver, snake, etc). 
have contact with time which is an empirical reality? 


5.5.19 Prabhākara's Explanation of Illusion 


Prabhakara, the Mimàmsaka, a commentator on 
the Mīmāmsāsūtras of Jaimini differs from his fellow- 
commentator, Kumarila Bhatta with regard to delu- 
sion (anyathākhyāti). Ifa person mistakes a nacre for 
silver or a rope for a snake, Prabhakara says, it is 
not a delusion (anyathakhyatt) as there is no possibility 
of delusion at all." All cognitions are valid. A thing 
becomes an object of cognition because it is being 
manifested by that cognition. How can silver be an 
object of the cognition of nacre? It isa cognition of 
silver if itcomprehendssilver, and it cannot comprehend 
nacre which is not its object. Otherwise we can have 
no faith in any of our cogn itions, in view of the cogni- 
tions being capable of comprehending things beyond 
their purview." If things that are not before us, in 
contact with our eyes, are held as objects of our per- 
ception, then this view would be as absurd as the con- 
ception of the Buddhists’ 'asat- khyāti.’ What are those 
causes that make things objects of our perception 
despite their absence before us? 
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Defects in our eyes cannot generate a perception 
since defects are held only as being capable of prevent- 
ing something from coming into being. A sensc-organ 
with some defect can prevent a perception. Defects 
are so called since they prevent the effect from coming 
into being.“ If a person stoops to pick up nacre think- 
ing that it is a piece of silver or runs away at seeing 
a rope which he mistakes for a snake, it is only due to 
his not having the cognition that it is different from 
silver or snake (rajatabheda-grahābhāvah or sarpabheda- 
grahābhāvak). The perception of "this" on a thing 
lying before us and the recollection of silver or snake 
constitute the supposed cognition, "this is silver or 
snake". The cognition of silver or snake is not per- 
ception as there is no silver/snake before us and conse- 
quently the eye has no contact with it; nor is it infer- 
ence, for there arc no causes necessarily required for the 
generation of an inference. Hence it is remembrance or 
recollection which requires only ‘reaidual’ impression 
(samskdrah). Due to the absence of impressinn, one 
does not have such a cognition of an object not pre- 
viously apprehended by him. The perception of the 
thing before us as ‘this’ and the remembrance of 
silver as ‘silver’ are two different cognitions and they 
do not have any connection with each other. The 
close succession of their emerging is beyond the power 
of human apprehension in consequence of which some 
scholars hold it even as one and the same cognition. 
These two cognitions, though individually valid, some- 
how cause the person to stoop to pick it up. Individually 
each of the two cognitions is valid but they result in 
tempting the person to make it his own. Thus the 
non-apprehension of difference from siluer (rajata- 
bhedagrahabhava) the perception of the thing lying pre- 
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sent, and the remembrance of silver in the shop and 
other places — these three joining together cause the 
person to pick it up.*' 


5.5.20 Visistadvattin’s View is Akin to That of Prābhā- 
karās 


In this respect the Visigtādvaitin's view does not 
differ very much from that of Prabhākara. He too 
declines to accept delusion (anyathikhyiti) as an entity 
as held by the Nyàya-Vaisegika. Following Yamuna- 
carya’s view and stating it verbatim, Rāmānuja asserts 
the statement of Yāmunācārya"* that all cognitions 
are valid in the view of the scholars who know the 
spirit of the Vedic statements. Upholding the same 
view, Venkatanatha puts forth the following argu- 
ments in support of the view of Prabhākara. Conse- 
quently the opponents call the Visistādvaitin ‘disguised 
Prabhakara’, 


5.5.21 Visistadvaitin's Stand on Illusion 


It is an uncontested fact that the absence of appre- 
hension of difference from what is desired (tstabhedā- 
graha) is an invariable forer-unner of inclination (praurtti) 
and the absence of apprehension of difference from 
what is disliked is an antecedent to abstention (ntortti). 
But one may put the following question. As the 
absence of apprehension that it is not silver, makes the 
person take the object that glitters on the ground, so 
the absence of the apprehension that it is not identical 
with snake is the cause of abstention and running away 
from the object lying on the ground. Thus the absence 
of apprehension that *'It is not silver” (rajatabhedagra- 
hābhāva) is the cause of an inclination to act and the 
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absence of apprehension that it is identical with the 
silver (rajatàbhedagrahábháva) is the cause of absten- 
tion from action. If a person, in the absence of an 
apprehension, in nacre, that ‘it is not silver’ seems to 
be inclined to take the bright object, then the same 
person due to his not having got the apprehension 
that it is identical with silver, should abstain from 
taking the same object, and thus there might be a 
clash between inclination and abstention.'' So both 
the inclination to take it and abstention from taking 
it might take place at the same time. 


The answer to this question runs as follows: The 
absence of the apprehension of the difference from 
the desired object is the cause of the inclination to 
take it, and the absence of the apprehension of differ- 
ence from the disliked one is the cause of disinclina- 
tion or aversion to it." For example, the absence of 
the apprehension of difference from the desired 
object, namely, silver, makes a person inclined to pick 
up the shell from the ground. The absence of the 
apprehension of difference from the object of dislike, 
like the snake which is by illusion thought of in a 
rope lying before the person causes dislike or fear of 
the illusory snake from which he runs away. 


9.5.22  Trivrtkarana and Pajicikarana Explained 


According to Visistadvaita, there is no cognition 
worthy of the name error or delusion as Prābhākaras 
hold; that is, there is no such thing as error or delu- 
sion. The only difference between these two (Prā- 
bhākara and the Visigtādvaitin) is that the former 
holds the absence of the apprehension — that it is diffe- 
rent from what is desired (istabhedagrahābhāva) in 
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association with the remembrance of the desired 
object — is the cause of one’s mistaking a thing 
for another, whereas the Visigtādvaitin postula- 
tes that this absence of the apprehension — that it is 
different from the desired object in company with the 
perception of something else (and not remembrance)— 
is the cause for such a mistaking. The perception of 
a desired object or hated object in the thing lying 
before him makes a person stoop to pick it up or run 
away from it. 


Triple-blending (trivrt-karana) referred to in the 
Vedic texts, and quintuplication (pafictkarana) referred 
to in the Smrtis* explain the cognition of mistaking 
one for another. In the $ruti text Brahman itself says 
“I shall, in order to give name and form to all things 
in the universe, make the process of tripling on 
account of which all things, constituted of some ele- 
ments, have the qualities found in other elements," 
(Triple-blending, triortkaranam means the following 
process: the three elements earth, water and light are 
each divided into two equal parts. One half of each 
element is again divided into two equal parts. One 
quarter of each element is mixed with the two halves 
of the other elements. Thus each element has one 
quarter part of each of the two other elements added 
to one half of its own.) This amalgamation explains 
why one element possesses the qualities of the two 
other elements, for that element has in it, parts of the 
two other elements. If nacre is mistaken for a piece 
of silver, it is because of its (nacre) having certain 
parts of silver. In the cognition, though nacre con- 
sists of silver parts as well as its own parts in accor- 
dance with the process of triple-blending, the parts of 
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silver alone, separated from the co-existing nacre- 
parts are taken notice of by the person looking at it. 
The apprehension of the feature common to silver and 
nacre, the absence of the apprehension that the thing 
is different from what it appears, the defects in the 
sense organ, and the merit or demerit (punya and papa) 
of the individual person — these four are held by all 
schools to be the cause of the so-called delusion. 
Desire for silver or fear of the snakethat besets one's 
mind, even in a sub -conscious state, makes a person at 
the sight of a bright object like nacre stoop down to 
pick it up, or makes the person run away from the 
supposed snake. 


The Visistádvaitin holds that the collection of 
the afore-mentioned causes is responsible for a person's 
action out of desireor fear. Butthe action by the mere 
“absence of apprehension that it is different from the 
desired" as stated by Prābhākara, cannot take place. 
The Prabhakaras deny that the portions of mantra and 
arthaváda in the Vedas mean what they seem to impart; 
they overlook the friort-karana statements in the Vedas 
and the panci-karana process described in the Smrtis. 
So they haveto depend unly upon ‘bheddgraha’. (non 
apprehension of difference). But the Visistādvaitin, 
who upholds the unquestionable and absolute autho- 
rity of the Vedas in all their entirety including the 
arthavádas, secks the help of (1) the triple-blending state- 
ments which ultimately mean quintuplication, the 
creation of the Almighty, (2) the rule of the substitate, 
and (3) bhedágraha, for his explanation to prove that 
all cognitions are valid. 
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1, By the process of quintriplication elaborated in 
Smrtis,one element has other elements in tts constitution, 
and the nacre has a few properties or aspects of silver 
in its structure. It does not mean that the silver parts 
are actually existing in nacre with its (nacre’s) own 
parts, but some parts of nacre very closely resemble 
silver parts. By quintuplication there are in nacre 
some parts of fire (¢ejas), and these parts have their 
own quality of ‘glittering whiteness” (bAdsvara-Sukla); 
and these silver-like parts that are responsible for nacre 
are mistaken for silver. In nacre, alarge number of 
parts are recognised as belonging to nacre, they serve 
their purpose in its being thought of as nacre and the 
object bears the name “nacre”. The smaller number 
of those parts which look like the parts of silver are 
not taken notice of as they are overpowered by the 
larger number of nacre parts in consequence of which 
the object is not called silver. 


2. The rule of the substitute: In regard to the 
soma sacrifice, if the creeper soma is not available for 
use, it is enjoined that another creeper pütika by 
name may be used as a substitute of the Soma creeper. 
Here the pūtīka does not really contain the parts of 
soma, but some of the parts of these two creepers 
very closely resemble each other. Owing to the pro- 
fusion of the dissimilar parts that do not have the 
resemblance, the other parts in the same pūtīka, being 
fewer, are unfit for any use in that capacity, just like 
the small proportion of water mixed in milk, Because 
of higher proportion of the milk parts, the liquid is 
deservedly called milk. Thus a thing is in general 
named after the part which is present in large pro- 
portion. 
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In the soma sacrifice, pütika is allowed to be used 
as a substitute for soma in case the latter is not availa- 
ble. The soma parts are denoted by the word soma 
and limited by the genus soma. Some parts of pūtīka 
closely resemble those of soma. Hence pütika is sugge- 
sted for use in place of soma. By using pütika, there 
could be no violation of Vedic enjoinment as it be- 
comes partially followed though not fully. There 
would be a total violation of Vedic enjoinment, if 
some other creeper is made the substitute for soma as 
those parts have no resemblance to soma parts. So 
only pūtīka is suggested as a worthy substitute of 
soma.” 


Usually these silver-like aspects in nacre being 
over-powered by the numerous dissimilar parts in 
nacre, are not taken notice of. But when owing to 
some defect in the eye, if the silver-like parts appear 
prominently, their cognition alone prevails. When 
the same person realises that it is not silver, the differ- 
ence from silver (rajatabheda) is nothing but nacrehood 
suktitva; for the Visistádvaitin contends that all nega- 
tions are only positive entities in another sense. Abháva 
(non-existence) is cited as a separate and distinct en- 
tity by the Nyàya-Vaisegika. When it is said, **There 
is no pot on the ground," the Nyàya-Vaisegika would 
state that there are meant two entities (i) the pot, 
and (ii) its non-existence (on the ground). The Visis. 
tadvaitin says that there is no need to postulate a 
separate entity called ‘abhdva’; for, the non-existence 
of the pot (ghatahhava) on the ground is nothing but 
the existence of the ground. 


To a person ailing from jaundice a white object 
like ‘conch’ appears yellow. The apprehension ‘the 
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conch is yellow’ is not delusion (anyathàkhyáti) as held 
by Nyāya-Vaisesika, The small yellow particles of 
bile pass from the eye along with the 'eye rays' and 
have contact with the conch the white colour of which 
is overpowered by the yellow colour of the bile. 
Thus in this apprehension, the conch does not appear 
with its own colour of whiteness, but as if it is electro- 
plated with gold. The bile and its yellow colour being 
very near to the person because of their having passed 
from his eyes are apprehended by that person alone, 
Just as a bird flying far above in the sky is perceived 
by a person who has been watching it from the very 
moment it set out from ground and not by others, 
even so the conch appears yellow to him alone from 
whose eye the yellow bile passed to the conch. 


Whereas the Prābhākara's explanation on this 
head is the yellow colour of bile and the conch are 
being closely perceived by the person with jaundiced 
eye, the Visistádvaitin's contention is that the bile 
substance  (pittadravya) that passes to the thing 
placed before the eyes is apprehended, and that 
because the bile substance and conch are in fact 
in the relation of substance and attribute (adhàr- 
ādheyabhāva) the apprehension ‘the conch is yellow’ 
is justifiably valid. 


5.5.23 The Cognition of Red Colour in China-rose, etc. 


In the case of the red colour of the china-rose 
that appears in a crystal placed near that flower, the 
Advaitins hold, as already stated, that it isa case of 
error or delusion. But the Visistadvaitin’s explanation 
in this regard is as follows: The lustre of china-rose, 
like that of a gem, spreads in all directions nearby 
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and the crystal being a transparent thing, could 
receive the lustre. That is why a stone (ratna) placed 
nearby does not appear red, like a crystal. The white 
colour of the crystal itself is overpowered by the 
spreading red colour of the china-rose, and hence we 
perceive only the red colour in the crystal. It is the 
contact of lustre in transparent substances like crystal 
that makes them appear red. On the other hand, 
opaque things like mud or stone do not receive the 
spreading lustre. Unless the spreading lustre is held 
responsible, it would be difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question "Why does the crystal not 
appear red even when there is no china-rose?" Thus 
the apprehension *the cyrstal is red" is, in fact, a 
collection of two perceptions — the perception of 
lustre with the red colour and the perception of the 
crystal. The colour of the crystal, being overpowered 
by the red colour of the flower, is not perceived. 


According to the Visistadvaitin, the cognition of 
mirage as water is also a valid perception in the same 
way as many other cognitions have already been pro- 
ved to be. Owing to the triple- blending or quintupli- 
cation, the mirage consists of all the gross elements, of 
which water alone is apprehended, because the thirsty 
person's invisible result of karma (adrsta) prompts him 
to go to the place where he hopes to get water. In 
his unsuccessful attempt, he is destined to suffer as a 
result of past karma (adrsta) which is identified with 
the Lord's displeasure with the suffering person. Those 
who know the mirage as mirage do not apprehend 
water alone in it,as those who miatake mirage for 
water do. The cognition of it as mirage is an impedi- 
ment standing in the way of cognitions that it is water. 
The invisible result of karma (adrsta) must be accepted 
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by all schools who recognise the authority of the Vedas, 
as the general cause of all effects. Those effects direct- 
ly or inditrectly become the objects connected with 
the joyousor grievous experiences of persons. If the 
invisible result of karma is not conceived as such, then 
there must be either a series of delusions of all people 
at all times with regard to all objects, or there must be 
no delusion at all.*° 


Nor is the cognition of a circle made by the 
brandishing of a firebrand a delusion, according to the 
Visgtádvaitin. The firebrand has the contact of all 
eight directions successively though not simultaneously, 
we do perceive its contact with one direction after 
another. and the residual impressions (samskdra) caused 
by those perceptions of the contacts of the seven for- 
mer directions — generate the remembrance just at 
the moment before the perception of the contact with 
the eighth direction takes place. Thus it is a close 
succession of two cognitions, one of remembrance and 
the other of perception. 


For the cognition ‘my face is in the mirror’ which 
is characterised as delusion or anyathakhyati, the Visistà- 
dvaitin gives the following explanation to prove that 
it is not a delusion. The ‘eye-rays’ pass to the mirror 
and come back to the face, as a result of their contact 
with a polished surface like the mirror. All things 
with a polished surface are capable of forcing the rays 
that fall upon them to go back. That is why the rays 
falling upon astone do not rebound. The contact of 
the eye being both on the mirror and on the face, there 
emerge two perceptions — one cognising the contact 
of the mirror, and another the face. As these two 
perceptions occur in close succession, it appears as if 
the face itself is on the mirror. 
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` According to the Visistādvaitin, there is no distinct 
entity worth the name ‘direction’, With the help of 
the limiting adjuncts of direction, all practical pur- 
poses are served. Those who deny the existence of 
direction and those also who reiterate its existence 
have to stick to these indispensable adjuncts. When 
a person mistakes the east for the west, it is not a case 
of delusion. Itis also a twin cognition — one com- 
prehending the adjunct of the east as 'this', and ano- 
ther comprehending the adjunct of west as ‘west’. This 
is possible, since directions are relative terms, and one 
and the same substance can be the adjuncts of all 
directions also with regard to the position of different 
things. So the east mistaken for the west, is also in 
fact west with regard to some other thing placed far- 
ther eist. 


So also the Visistādvaitin states that the cognition 
‘there are two moons’ need not be considered as delu- 
sion when the eye is pressed by the finger, the rays of 
the eye travel by either side of the finger. Thus two 
collections of the causes of the moon's perception begin 
to function. One causes the perception of the moon 
in its own place while another passing slightly bent, 
generates another cognition — one perceiving a place 
removed from its own place. The two perceptions 
having emerged in close succession appear to be to- 
gether apprehending the moon connected with the 
place near the moon's. This is the process by which 
the two moons are apprehended." 


Thus in cases of delusion, the Visistadvaitin’s 
explanation is called the yathartha-khyati. By quintu- 
plication one element has one-eighth of the whole, and 
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when due to some defect in the cyes, the one element 
alone which forms only one-eighth part is cognised, 
the so-called delusion occur. In some other cases 
where quintuplication cannot give a satisfactory ex- 
planation, the Visigtādvaitin resorts to bheddgraha 
asamsárgágraha — the absence of apprehension of dis- 
tinction from, or of non-contact of what is desired, in 
the same manner as Prabhakara does. 


5.5.24 The Indeterminate Cognition and the Akhandārtha- 
bodha of Advaita 


The self-luminous Brahman which has no second 
is considered by the Advaitin to be apprehended by 
the indeterminate cognition (nirvikalpaka- jfiàna) and 
that this apprehension will lead to final liberation from 
the cycle of birth and death. Though the name 
*Indeterminate Cognition' reminds us of its counterpart 
in the school of Nyàya-Vaisesika and though the 
Advaitin's definition of the same is also akin to that of 
the Nyāya- Vaisegika, it has nothing to do with that. 


5.5.25 The Indeterminate Cognition According to the 
Nyaya- Vaisesşika 


According to the Nyàya-Vaisegika the indetermi- 
nate cognition belongs to the class of perceptions gene- 
rated by any one of the five sense-organs or the mind. 
It is an invariable forerunner or antecedent of determi- 
nate and distinctive perception (savikalpaha- pratyaksa). 
Before we have this determinate and distinctive per- 
ception, we have the cognition of jar, jarness (the genus 
of jar), and the inherence (samavāya) of the genus of the 
jar in the jar as objects (ghata.ghatatva-tat-samavdyah). 
But these three are not correlated with one another 
but are cognized in isolation. Without this previous 
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indeterminate perception (niroikalpaka pratyaksa), det- 
erminate perception would be impossible, for the cogni- 
tion of attribute or attributes alone leads to determi- 
nate perception (savikalpaka-pratyaksa). The knowledge 
of the attribute (vi$esana) is the cause of the know- 
ledge of the object having that attribute (vi$isia). 
Though the indeterminate is beyond the apprehension 
of the senses (atīndriya), it is logically indispensable. 
Since (i) the jar (ii) the genus of the jar, and (iii) the in- 
herence of the latter in the former are not perceived 
as (i) substance (viSesya) having attribute, (ii) attribute 
qualifying a substance, and (iii) their relation to each 
other respectively in the nirvikalpaka cognition, it can- 
not be said to have these three ‘awarenenesses’ (visayi- 
tah). In spite of this, the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that 
there is in niroikalpaka-pratyaksa, a peculiar or fourth 
kind of ‘awareness’ different from these three ‘aware- 
nesses.” This is accepted by the school for there could 
be no knowledge without awareness (vtsayitā). This 
form of perception is neither valid knowledge (framá) 
nor an invalid knowledge (bhrama), for the definitions of 
valid and invalid knowledge require the statement of 
a substantive (vi$esya) and of its attribute (viSesana). 
In nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, there is no perception of 
these two as one substantive and another as its attri- 
bute. 


5.5.26 The JNirvikalpakapratyaksa According to the 
Sankhya 

The Sankhya view regarding nirvikalpaka is quite 
different. While commenting on Verse 27of the Sdnkhya- 
kārikā, Vacaspatimisra quotes some verses from the 
Slokavāritika of Kumārila in support of the Sankhya 
view." They mean: ‘At first one apprehends an object 
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vaguely as a thing and then thinking people observe 
(cognise it definitely as belonging to a certain genus 
and possessing certain well-defined properties), Again 
it is a well-known fact that on the first apprehension 
of an object, the first notion is indeterminate and vague 
like the notion in the mind of an infant or others of 
arrested mental development; after this, the thing 
comes to be cognised as possessing certain properties 
and belonging to a certain genus; the cognition that 
observes and apprehends all this has been regarded as 
*savikalpaka.' 


From the above statements, it is obvious that 
Vacaspatimisra has, while expounding the Sànkhya 
doctrine, a view with regard to nirvtkalpaka, which is 
different from that of the Nyāya- Vaisegika. According 
to the Sātkhya, nirvikalpaka is not beyond apprehen- 
sion (atindriya) as the Nyāya- Vaisegika holds it to be. 


5.5.27 Pārthasārathi Misra's Interpretation of Kumarila's 
Verses 


But Parthasarathi Misra gives a different inter- 
pretation to the same verses of Kumārila. A person 
beholding an object before him, remembers his having 
a former cognition of the same object and identifies it 
with what he has already seen and this cognition is a 
determinate one.” 


While commenting on another verse beginning 
with ‘nirvikalpakabodhe’pi’ Pārthasārathi Misra writes; 
“No recognition can take place unless one has the 
apprehension of the same thing with its characteristic 
attribute. Hence even in an indeterminate cognition, 
a thing is cognised with its general and particular attri- 
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butes.* Thus the determinate cognition (savikalpaka- 
pratyaksa) is invariably a recognition (fratyabhijfa) of 
what has already been apprehended in the indetermi- 
nate perception (nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa). 


5.5.28 The Visistadvaitin's View Corresponds with That 
of Pārthasārathi Misra 


The view of Visigtādvaitin with regard to indeter- 
minate perception does not differ from that of Partha- 
sárathi Misra. The Visistadvaitin holds that there can 
be no cognition that could cognise an object without 
comprehending its characteristic attribute. Whereas in 
determinate cognition (savikalpaka), the continuity (anu- 
ortti) is cognised as the characteristic attribute of a 
genus; in indeterminate cognition, the continuity is not 
cognised as it is to be cognised only in succeeding cog- 
nitions, and not in the first one of its kind. Moreover 
‘savikalpaka’ is a product of past impression (samsdra) 
as well asof the collection of the different causes of 
perception (pratyaksa-sdmagri). Nirvikalpaka is never 
in need of a past impression (samskdra). 


When a boy beholds a cow for the first time, and 
perceives the cow with its own unique configuration 
(samsthāna), it is an indeterminate cognition of the 
cow. In his succeeding perception of the same and 
other cows, the boy has not only a perception of the 
cow but also the recollection of a unique configuration 
(samsthāna) as he has the impression in his mind caused 
by his first perception of the cow. The unique con- 
figuration becomes cognised as a common feature of 
all cows. Hence the unique configuration and its 
possessor are together cognised by the indeterminate 
cognition as well as by the determinate one. The cog- 
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nition of continuity of the unique configuration (sa ms- 
thandnuovrtti-pratitth) is a peculiar feature of the deter- 
minate cognition not to be found in the indeterminate 
cognition. The nature and listinctive feature of these 
two cognitions are given below. 


(i) The contact with the sense organs exists with 
the genus (Jati), the particular object and the inher- 
ence of the two, Therefore nirvikalpaka, too apprehends 
all these three. (ii) In the savikalpaka, there is the addi- 
tional apprehension of continuity or repetition of similar 
attributes and distinction from those of other race. In 
nirvakalpaka, the object, its attributes and the relation 
between the two appear just as they are, In savtkalpaka, 
since the genus is perceived in later perception, conti- 
nuity is an additional feature of the cognition. (iii) So, 
nirvikalpaka too is the cognition of an object with its 
distinguishing features or qualities." 


A cognition worth the name is experienced by one 
and all as in the shape of ‘this issuch” (¿dam ittham iti). 
The cognition, ‘this is a cow,’ cognises a thing before 
the person and cowhood in it. This ‘cowhood’ (gotva) 
is not a distinct category (prihak-padārtha) as is held by 
the Nyāya-Vaisegika. Cowhood and similar genus 
(gotvādi-jātayak) are nothing but the unique, peculiar 
and defining feature of things. A cow, a jar, a horse, 
etc. have their own respective and unique configura- 
tions beholding which one easily recognises as to which 
genus that thing belongs. 


5.5.99 Aduvaitin’s View 


The Advaitin uses the word ‘nirvikalpaka’ in a 
different sense and for a different purpose, According 
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to him, the indeterminate cognition (nirvikalpaka-jiidna) 
need not be of the nature of perception as the Nyāya- 
Vaisegika holds. It is generated by the words and 
unlike in the Nyàya-Vaisegika doctrine, it (nirvikal- 
paka) succeeds a determinate cognition (savikalpaka) and 
never precedes it. The Advaitin defines it as a valid 
cognition on the ground that it is a cognition which 
does not cognise an attribute which does not exist in 
the substantive (fad-avrttyaprakárakam jūānam pramā). 
He contends that the indeterminate cognition is a valid 
one while according to the Nyāya- Vaisegika school, it 
is neither valid nor invalid.'* This verbal indeterminate 
cognition is denominated as the knowledge of the inde- 
terminate whole (akhandárthabodha) by the Advaitin; 
and the Cit-sukhi defines it asa cognition generated by 
two or more non-synonymous words by which only 
one thing is meant." The Advaita-siddhi defines any 
statement that would generate akhanddrtha-bodha as 
"one that generates a valid cognition which does not 
cognise what is not to be remembered by the denota- 
tive power of the words.””'* 


5.5.30 A Detailed Account of the Above View 


In this connection Suresvaracarya writes: Hear- 
ing the Vedic statements as ‘salyan jana anantam 
brahma’ etc. one understands Brahman as 'reality, intel- 
ligence and infiniteness, but immediately recollecting 
other Vedic statements that deny the existence of 
qualities in Brahman, gives the explanation that these 
words do not mean the existence of any positive quality 
in Brahman but by the authority of ‘arthdpattt’ these 
three words must mean the distinction from the three 
negations of those denoted by the words ‘salyam, 
jfidnam and anantam' (asatyád-vyávrttih, jaddd-vydorttih, 
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paricchinnād-vyāvrtitih.)" To drive home this explana- 
tion, he gives the instance of a house in which the ab- 
sense of a cat is apprehended by the ravage caused by 
the rats." 


Whereas words — conveying a positive meaning 
like satyam, jfidnam, etc., through the medium of their 
primary meaning (Sakyártha) real and intelligent — 
bring out the secondary meaning (/aks ydrtha) the distinc- 
tion from what is unreal (asatyātd-vyāvrttih) and “the 
distinction from the non-intelligent”” (jadād-oyāvrttih), 
the negative words like ‘anantam’ directly denote the 
distinction from the nature of limited things." As soon 
as a ‘samanddhikarana’ sentence — a sentence having a 
number of words in grammatical apposition with one 
another' — is heard, the verbal apprehension is caused 
by the words and it is in the form such as is described 
by the Naiyāyika and some other schools; and hence, 
it is sakhanddrtha-bodha — an apprehension cognising 
substantives, attributes and their relations. The cogni- 
tion that succeeds it, is akhanddrtha-bodha — a cogni- 
tion which cognises the snbstantive alone and it is this 
cognition that satisfies the inquiry of thelearner who 
asks, “what is Brahman like?" In the first knowledge 
which leads latter to another kind of knowledge, there 
is of course thecognition of substance and its attributes 
(in apposition) but this does not prevent the later rise 
of the knowledge of the 'indeterminate whole* (akhand- 
artha-bodha) which is the ultimate and supreme purport 
intended to be conveyed by the sentence." 


5.5.31 Patafijali's Definition of Sāmānādhikaranya 


The eminent grammarian Pratafijali defines sāmā- 
nàdhikaraaya (the grammatical co-ordination) as cul- 
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mination in presenting a single substantive by words 
with different denotative attributes.” E.g., ‘satyam 
Jfiánam anantam, brahma, ‘tat tvam asi," 'so'yarn devadatiah,’ 
are some *samánádhikarana' sentences, where there is 
grammatical co-ordination or apposition. There are 
three possible ways of interpreting such sentences: 


l. The words are to mean the attributes alone 
without their substantive; that is: the words are to be 
taken as meaning reality (satyam) intelligence (jfdnam) 
and infiniteness (anantam) and not as referring to an 
object or substantive possessing these attributes. 


2. Words to mean one substantive with attri- 
butes. 


3. Words to mean substantives alone. 


The first possibility is ruled out. According to 
the definition of sāmānādhikaranya given above, a 
sentence with sāmānādhikaranya must mean only one 
thing and not many attributes, as denoted by ail the 
words in the sentencc. Therefore, the attributes, viz. 
reality, intelligence and  unlimitedness — which are 
distinct and different from one another — cannot be 
identical, and hence presentation of a single thing — 
the very vital point of a samanddhikarana sentence — 
would be absolutely impossible. 


With regard to the second possible interpretation, 
it is obvious that it, too, is untenable. For, taking the 
sentence ‘tat tvam asi’ (that thou art), the two substan- 
tives are ‘tat’? and ‘avm’ with their respective attri- 
butes; “tat' (that) denotes Brahman which is described 
in the Upanisads as possessing omniscience, omni- 
presence, etc. and 'fzam' (thou) denotes the disciple 
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Svetaketu to whom this instruction is imparted and 
whose intelligence and other attributes are extremely 
limited. If Brahman and the disciple — ‘tat’ and 
‘toam’ — are to be interpreted as identical, how could 
the omniscient Brahman and the person with very 
limited knowledge become identical, when they have 
diametrically opposite natures? The definition of 
sdmdanddhikaranya requires that there should be a single 
object or substantive. Taking the sentence ‘so’yarn 
devadaitah’ the grammatical co-ordination (sāmānādhi- 
karanya) would require a single substantive which must 
possess the attributes implied by ‘sah’ (that) and those 
implied in ‘ayam’ (this). But this would be absurd 
and impossible. ‘Sah’ denotes a person with the con- 
tact of past and ‘ayam’ denotes the contact of present 
time. How could a person be having the contacts of 
both the past and present? 


5.5.32 The Advaitin's Explanation of How ‘Akhan- 
dārthabodha” is Generated by a ‘Samdanddhikarana’ 
Sentence 


Moreover, the Advaitin argues: if the words in 
‘satyam jiidnam anantam brahma’ are interpreted as 
denoting things with different attributes as their 
*vifegsana' they are far from meaning the identity 
of those substantives denoted by them as the attri- 
butes could never become identical. Apart from 
the above reasons, the samdnddhikarana sentences like 
'satyam jiidnam-anantam’ etc., are not to be interpreted 
in the light of sentences like *nilo ghatah’ (a black jar); 
for the identity of the jar (with jarness) and the 
possesser of black colour is cognisable by perception 
while the identity of those denoted by 'satyar jiidnam 
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anantam' is doubtful. These words may denote things 
different from one another as words in the sentence, 
“khando mundah pürna-$rngo gauh.” (khandah — a cow 
with a broken horn; mundah — with no horn; pūrna- 
$rhgah— a cow with both horns.) Here three types of 
cows are meant, since one and the same cow cannot 
bein possession of the three attributes denoted by 
those three adjectives, as they have meanings opposed 
to one another. The attributes — reality, knowledge 
and unlimitedness, denoted by the words, satyam, 
jiidnam and anantam respectively may, by nature, 
not co-exist because of the possibility of their being 
opposed to one another, though one may not be 
certain of their mutual opposition as in the case of 
*khandatva, mundatva and pürna-$rngatva." 


Hence the Advaitin contends that 'satyarh jfidnam- 
anantam brahma’ and such other Vedic statements 
deserve an explanation that is consistent with the pur- 
port of other Vedic texts like ‘ekam-evddvitiyam 
brahma' denying the existence of any quality in 
Brahman. 


The Advaitin also says: Moreover after the study 
of the Vedic texts which (according to the Advaitin) 
deny qualities in Brahman and learning that the 
apprehension of such a Brahman alone could lead to 
emancipation from the cycle of births and deaths, the 
apprehension of pure Brahman without any quality is 
to be secured for obtaining release from bondage. 
That can be achieved, if the attributes are ignored 
and the substantives alone are taken into account in 
Vedic texts such as ‘satyam jitānam anantam brahma’ 
‘tat tvam asi” etc. Though the word ‘satyam’ means 
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possessor of reality, ‘jfidnam’ possessor of knowledge 
and ‘anantam’ possessor of unlimitedness, the attribu- 
tes are to be discarded, and Brahman alone is to be 
taken notice of as the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed, This apprehension having Brahman alone as 
its object can well be denominated as ‘nirvikalpaka’ 
since there is no vikalpa — dtfferent things as objects 
of that apprehension. In this way, the Advaitin holds 
that the third possibility of explanation namely to 
take the substantive alone (without attributes) is to 
be resorted to,"* 


In this connection, the Advaitasiddhi raises another 
quettion: Why should in the case of the usage *so'yam 
devadatiah,’ the contact of the past (denoted by ‘sah’), 
the contact of tha present (denoted by ‘ayam’) be dis- 
carded in Devadatta as their existence in him at 
different periods is not impossible? To this the 
answer given in the Advattasiddhi runs as folldws: 
The sentence being the samánadhikarana one, is capa- 
ble of effecting a verbal apprehension cognising the 
identity of the two persons denoted by ‘sah’ and *ayam', 
but the identity of the two attributes, namely, the 
contact of the past and present which has inevitably to 
be cognised, is impossible. So the substantive without 
the attributes is to be taken as meant by the sentence.” 


The author of the Advaita-siddht adds further that 
in the sentence ‘dandi kundali devadattah’, the identity of 
the holder of a stick with the wearer of ear-rings can- 
not be cognised although there is no incompatibility 


in the co-existance of the stick and the ear-rings in 
Devadatta even at one and the same tims; for in 


that case the identity of the stick and the ear-rings 
(the attributes) which is impossible, would have to be 
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cognised. In the same way the identity of the person 
who was seen in the past (denoted by ‘ayam’) could 
not be cognised for the same reason, namely the impos- 
sibility of the identity of the two attributes viz. the 
past and the present." 


To retain one part of the meaning and discard 
another part, the Advaitin contends, is not a fault in 
the explanation of a samānādhikarana sentence, since 
it has to present a single substantive as its purport. It 
is only in ‘vyadhtkarana’ sentence like ‘ghatasya $uklah' 
meaning ‘the white colour of a jar’ that the meanings 
of the two words are to be taken in entirety without 
discarding either. 


5.5.33 Import (Tātparya) is Determinant of Secondary 
Meaning (Laksana) of One or More Words in a 
Sentence 


Even if we take the meaning of 'satyam' and other 
words in a negative way by implication (laksanā) as 
‘satyam’ to mean not ‘real’ but ‘difference from the 
unreal’ (asatyād-vyāvrttth), *jfiánam' not ‘intelligence’ 
but ‘difference from non-intelligence (jadād-vyāvrttih) 
and ‘anantam’ ‘other than limited’, it is not a wrong 
explanation since it is accordance with the ‘intention’ 
of the $ruti. In ‘gangdydtn ghosah” the secondary 
meaning ‘bank’ is taken in preference to the meaning 
‘flood’ since the former alone is appropriate to convey 
the speaker’s intention. 


As the implication depends entirely upon the 
‘intention’ in consequence of which the implication is 
considered on a par with ‘denotation’ (abhidhà) it is 
immaterial whether it (implication - laksand) is applied 
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to only one word or to all in a sentence. In ‘gangayam 
ghosah’ the word 'gangā' alone has the implication or 
laksand, while in‘ visam bhunksva” (take poison) spoken 
in the context of condemning a person who is willing 
to take food in his enemy's house, one means “do 
not take food in your enemy’s hous:,” both the words 
namely ‘visam’ and ‘bhunksoa’ by the the power of 
implication convey the above idea. Thus all words 
in a samānādhikaraņa sentence can give a secondary 
meaning. 


5.5.34 Usefulness of Many Words in a Samánádhikarana 
Sentence 


As a matter of fact, there is no necessity at all to 
resort to implication as the word or words themselves 
can denote their meaning positively and negatively 
as well. Blackness is identical with ‘being other than 
whiteness’ and so is it comprehended. So, Brahman 
being the only real existent it is identical with the 
distinction from everything else in the universe. Thus 
two words in a samánadhikarana sentence by presenting 
different denotative attributes (faraspara-vilaksana- 
$akyatdvacchedakapratipddanena) can retain their 
definition, 7.e. culmination in presenting a single thing 
by the words with different denotative attributes.” 
Moreover, to use a number of words is useful in 
making the substantive distinct from those with which 
people are apt to identify it. One comes to know 
definitely after learning ‘satyam jiidnam-anantam’ etc., 
that Brahman is not unreal, not non-intelligence and 
not limited, as things are in the universe. Whena 
child is taught to know the moon by saying *'it is the 
moon that possesses the greatest brilliance" the word 
‘greatest’ distinguishes the moon from less brilliant 
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objects like glow-worm and star, and the word ‘lustre’ 
distinguishes the same from darkness. Thus the moon 
that is desired to be taught to the child is made known 
to it. Thus the ‘great sentences’ (mahā-vākyānt) cul- 
minate in presenting the pure Brahman, the apprehen- 
sion of which leads to final emancipation from this 
worldly life. This isthe conclusion arrived at by the 
Advaitin by these arguments. 


The Advaitin assumes that the intention of $ruti 
is to present Brahman without attributes. It is this 
very intention of the šruti that is the point at issue. 
The Advaitin seems to be begging the question by 
assuming as true what has to be proved as true. He 
takes it for granted that the nirguna texts speak of 
Brahman as being absolutely without any attribute or 
quality. It isthis very contention that is challanged 
by Rāmānuja, Venkatanātha and others. 


9.5.35  Vifistadpaitin's Reasons for the Non-Occurrence 
of Such an Akhandárthabodha 


The Visigtādvaitin makes the following observa- 
tions against the above arguments of the Advaitin. 
That from sentences such as ‘satyam jiidnam anantam 
brahma’, ‘tat tvam asi’, 'so'yatn devadattah’, ‘prakrsta- 
prakdSas-candrah’, the substantives alone are cognised 
without their denotative attributes, is against the 
common experience. Verbal cognitions caused by 
satyam jfidnam etc., cognise real with reality, knowledge 
with knowledge- hood and so on. The contention that 
it (the verbal apprehension) is only an intermediary, 
and that the succeeding cognition which alone is in- 
tended to be conveyed cognises the substantive alone in 
consequence of which it is an ‘akhanddrtha-bodha,’ is 
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not acceptable to those whose systems differ from that 
of the Advaitin. When the akhanddrtha-bodha occurs, 
is there any relationship between the meanings of the 
the different words cognised or not? If it is not 
cognised, then this cognition (akhandártha-bodha) could 
be no other than the remembrance of meanings 
(padárthopasthitih) produced at first by the knowledge 
of the words (pada-jiidnam), that is, it could be merely 
the remembrance of the words. The relation between 
the meanings of the words is comprehended when the 
words are uttered in juxtaposition with one another 
(akanksd) According to the rule accepted by all 
thinkers, there cannot be a repetition of cognitions 
unless there is a desire for it. So, this akhanddartha- 
bodha of the Advaitin, after the remembrance of the 
meanings of the words uttered (fadajanya-padārth- 
opasthitt), is superfluous and serves no purpose. Thus 
the first alternative also is ruled out. 


That in view of the intention — ‘tatparya’ the 
knowledge of which is bound to prevail after the study 
of Vedic texts such as 'ekamevādvitījam brahma’ ‘neha 
nānāsti kiñcana' which mean unreality of everything 
other than Brahman, “the ‘great sentences’ (mahdvdkyas) 
are to be understood to mean the brahma-svarüpa 
alone," as stated by the Advaitin — is unwarranted. 
In sentences like 'satndhavam-ānaya” which might mean 
*bring a horse! or *bring salt', the intention that the 
word 'saindhava' (born of the country of sindhu or born 
of ocean) is uttered to mean ‘horse’ or ‘salt’ becomes 
responsible for the verbal cognition. In accordance 
with the statements made in the Advaita-siddhi,** inten- 
tion is to be inserted along with ākānksā, yogyaté and 
sannidhi — the three causes of verbal apprehension, 
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and the removal of any one word from the sentence 
concerned must result in the failure of the generation 
of the desired verbal apprehension. But the great 
sentences like ‘satyatn jiiānam ..” do not fall in this 
line, since even if we remove ‘satyam’ the desired 
akhandárthabodha of brahmasvarüpa can be achieved 
in the definition of ‘intention’ (tātparyajiiāna-ghatitā- 
kanksávirahe'pi). This is just what takes place in the 
case of another sentence ‘vijfidnam brahma’. Moreover, 
akhandürtha-bodha cannot be a product of words, as 
the Advaitin holds it to be. If a person who desires 
to express the existence of fire says ‘here is smoke’, the 
listener infers fire. The cognition of fire is only infer- 
ence and not verbal apprehension. In the same way, 
even the *great sentences' could have their function as 
verbal expressions only up to the verbal comprehen- 
sion. Sakkanģārtha-bodha, and the ultimate akhandarlha- 
bodha of the invention of the Advaitin have nothing to 
do with the verbal expression as in the case of infe- 
rence of fire resulting from the word 'smoke', after the 
apprehension of smoke. 


According to the Advaitin, all samānādhikarana 
sentences, do not cause akhanddrthabodha; for the sen- 
tence ‘nilo ghatah’ (a black jar) in spite of its being a 
sentence with 'sāmānādhikaranya', causes a cognition 
in which the identity of a jar with the black-coloured 
object, and there is no akhandártha-bodha to succeed to. 


It is the contention of the Advaitin that the words 
in *satyam jūānam-anantam', with the power of impli- 
cation (laksanā) make us know the distinction from 
‘unreal’, ‘non-intelligent’ and ‘limited’ in the Brahman 
and that they are identical with Brahman. This conten- 
tion does not serve the professed purpose. Though the 
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above-mentioned distinctions appear as negatives, they 
are not really negative in their meanings. The Advaitin 
as well as the Visistadvaitin and many other scholars 
of diverse schools of thought, do not hold negation 
(abkāva) as a distinct category as the Nyāya- Vaisegika 
holds it to be. The distinction or difference from a 
black-coloured thing (nēla-rūpābhāva) in a white thing 
is to be conceived as white colour itself (Sukle nila-rupa- 
bhavah Sauklyameva). Even the Nyāya-Vaisegika holds 
the second negation as identical either with the counter- 
entity of the first negation or the substratum as the 
case may be (ghatābhāvābhāvah ghatasvarüpah; ghata- 
bhedaļ ghotabhedádhikarana-svarüpah). Such an expla- 
nation being possible, the distinctions from the unreal 
in Brahman cannot be held as proving identity with 
the substratum namely the Brahman. Ifin accor- 
dance with the Vedic texts that seem to deny the 
existence of any quality in Brahman they are held 
as such, then there should be no doubt regarding the 
reality etc. which are known in the ever-luminous 
Brahman to the disciple, 


5.5.36 Plurality of Attributes cannot Establish Plurality 
of Substantives 


In fact, the words in great sentences (mahāvākyas) 
‘satyam jridnam anantam' mean the substantives with 
their respective denotations ‘real’ or ‘one with reality’ 
in consonance of their being ‘samdnddhikarana’ in 
nature. The plurality of attributes like reality, intelli- 
gence and unlimitedness need not and will not result in 
the plurality of the substantives. This would be the case 
only if the attributes were opposed in meaning to one 
another. Reality and other artributes are not such as 
incapable of co-existence. Attributes that cannot co- 
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exist can make their respective substratum different 
among themselves as in the case of khandatoa, mundatva 
and pirna-Srngatva. But it would be ridiculous to 
hold that a person with a staff in his hand is different 
from the same person with ear-rings in his ears on 
account of the difference between the two attributes 
namely the staff and the ear-rings. Creation, susten- 
ance and destruction of the universe are conceded as 
the definition (laksana) of Brahman. These three 
attributes do not make their substantive Brahman 
different, as the three attributes can exist in Him at 
different periods. Even when Devadatta is not before 
us, we comprehend by the sentence, ‘devadattah $yámo 
yurd kundali' that the substantive Devadatta is only 
one. So, the contention that the plurality of attributes 
must necessarily present the plurality of substantives, 
is untenable. On the other hand, a single substantive 
can exist with a number of attributes that are not 
proved to be such as could not exist together. Valid 
testimony generates the cognition that there is only 
one substantive with numerous attributes. 


The sentence ‘that (object) with supreme brilliance 
is the moon’ (fprakrsta-praká$a$-candrah) is an answer to 
a little boy who is seeing the brilliant moon as well as 
the less brilliant stars and desires to know which the 
moon is and puts the question ‘which is the moon?’. 


5.5.37 Substantive Alone with No Charectertstic Attri- 
butes can Never be Comprehended 


Hearing the above answer, the questioner becomes 
aware of the moon with its characteristic brilliance. 
How can the question and the answez be only with 
regard to the moon’s svarüfa without its attribute? If 
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something at a distance is seen and a doubt arises as 
to whether it is a human form or the trunk of a tree, 
it is due to the fact that the thing at distance is found 
to possess some features that are common to the human 
body and a tree's trunk. This doubt is dispelled when 
the man becomes aware of the distinctive features of 
the thing at a distance. Thus both the question and 
the answer are not of the moon's form (szarüfa) alone. 
Moreover, the question *which is the moon' means 
which is denominated as the ‘moon’. The answer makes 
the boy understand that the most brilliant thing in 
the sky is the moon. How can it be a cognition of 
the moon’s form (svarūpa) alone without the attri- 
butes? Ifin all these cases, a cognition of *dharmi- 
svarūpa” alone succeeding the verbal cognition is upheld 
and if this is to be denominated as ‘akhanddrtha-bodha’, 
one cannot fail to note its purposelessness for the 
obvious reason that the preceding verbal cognition 
itself is capable of discharging this function of the 
succeeding 'akhandàrtha-bodha.' 


5.5.38 Celestial Beings too Possess a Form of Their Own 


Further, sentences in ordinary worldly usages as 
distinguished from Vedic usage, ‘that object with 
supreme brilliance is the moon’ (prakrsta-prakasas- 
candrah) should not be treated as on a par with Vedic 
statements, like ‘satyarn jHanam ..” The moon is not 
devoid of qualities as Brahman is held to be by the 
Advaitin while interpreting Vedic statements like 
sekameva advitiyam brahma’ which appear to mean the 
absence of all qualities in Brahman. Hence there is no 
need at all of ‘intention’ (tatparya) with regard to 
‘prakrsta-prakdSaScandrah’; and so, on the ground of 
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tatparya-jiidna, no akhandartha-bodha of the substantive 
alone is to be sought in the case of '*prakrsta-prakāšas- 
candrah,’ as in the Vedic sentences of 'satyam jfiánam 
..' The moon and other celestial beings are regarded 
to be in possession of physical forms. In the devattā- 
dhikarana Sankara writes: ‘Possessed of power and 
ability, the celestial beings could remain with the form 
of lustre alone and take bodies with limbs like hands 
legs etc. as and when they desire.""' Appayya Diksita 
says in the Parimala in the same context “like an 
artisan who learns from the science of arts, Hiranya- 
garbha remembers the name and form of celestial 
beings from the Vedas and then creates them.""* 


Whenever we hear the name of a person ora city, 
we remember them only with their respective forms, 
if we have already seen them; and in the case of unseen 
objects, they appear in our mind's eye only with the 
forms given by our imagination. In no case arc these 
forms apprehended without any of their characteristic 
attributes. This being the fact of experience, how 
can the moon's form alone be maintained as cognized 
in akkandārtha-bodha? 


What does the word 'svarüpa' denote? *Svarūpa' is 
an uncommon feature that is inseparably united." In 
the case of those objects which have physical forms, 
the configuration — the peculiar arrangements or for- 
mation of parts or limbs, is the svarüfa; in the case of 
those objects which have no physical forms like the 
soul, colour etc., consciousness, close resemblence etc. 
are considered ‘svariipa’."* The moon is never appre- 
hended without its disc which is its 'soarūpa”. How can 
an akhandártha-bodha of the moon arises without any 
attribute? 
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5.5,39 Plurality of Attributes cannot be Held to be Proving 
the Plurality of Substantives 


It is recognition (ģratyabhijītā) that is used as an 
infallible weapon in refuting the Buddhists theory of 
the momentariness (ksanikatvas) of all things. If the 
contact of the past and present denoted by the words 
‘sah’ and ‘ayam’ respectively is found incompatible on 
account of their being mutually contradictory, as the 
Advaitin contends, then we must bow to the theory of 
momentariness since recognition is proved meaningless 
and hence ineffeetive in refuting the Buddhists’ theory. 
It is the contact of two different times in one and the 
same thing experienced invariably by all that can 
establish a longer life of things, If this be denied, 
how could the Advaitin hope to prove the non- 
momentariness of things with the arguments based on 
recognition? A thing of limited size can remain in 
two different places at different times. Hence, ‘having 
been in a different place in the past’ (¢attva) and ‘being 
before the speaker at the present time’ (idantva) are 
not contradictory attributes which cannot exist to- 
gether and so these attributes should not be aban- 
doned by resorting to ‘jahad-ajahal-laksana’ on the 
plea of their supposed mutual opposition. The contact 
of the past is not stated to be existing at the time of 
the speech. In the usage ‘a jar is non-eternal’ (ghato 
anityah), although the jar is presented with jarhood, 
the non-eternality is applicable only to the substan- 
tive ‘jar’ and not to jarhood. Similarly in the case 
of the usage ‘he is the same Devadatta’ (so'yam deva- 
dattah) the contact of the present time is cognised only 
in the substantive Devadatta and not in the adjective, 
past time also." 
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We come across many a statement presenting a 
number of attributes which are meant to be expressed 
as existing at one and the same time in a substance 
like ‘‘chatri kundali vāsasvī devadattah." In such cases, 
the incompatible identity of two or more attributes 
cannot be stated to be inevitable; a similar explana- 
tion would be satisfactory even in the case of Vedic 
staten ents like ‘satyam jiiānam-anantam-brahma”. 


In aninference (anumāna), when we infer the exis- 
tence of fire by observing smoke on the mountain, the 
mountain is first seen with the attribute smoke, and 
then when the inference has taken place, the mountain 
is believed to have the attribute *fire' also and we are 
used to say ‘the smoky mountain is fiery’. To hold 
that these two attributes — smoke and fire should be 
identical and mean the same on the analogy of *so'yarh 
devadattah’ would be against all experience and reason. 


Hence the theory of indeterminate cognition of a 
whole without a cognition of its parts or attributes 
(akhandarthabodha) is without any foundation and is a 
mere mirage of the Advaitin. 


NOTES 


l. brahmabhinnam sarvam mithyā, brahmabhinnatvāt 
yathā Sukti-rajatam 


2. pratiyamánatve sati yathavasthitavastujfiana- 
nivartyatvarh mithyátvam 


3. sad eva somya idam agre āsīt, ekam eva advitiyam 
brahma, Chá. Up. 6.2.1. na iha nana asti kiñcana, Br. Up. 
6 14. 19 
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4. prthag ātmānam preritāram ca mattvà justastatas- 
tena amstatvameti. Sve. Up. 1.6 


Le <= 


jiajiau dvau ajau i$a-nisau. 
nityo nityānārh cetanah cetanānām eko bahünàm yo 
vidadhati kaman, Katha Up. 5.13. 


dvà suparņā sayujā sakhāyā samanam vrksnm parisasva- 
jàte. Mundaka Up. 2.1.1. 

5. sad eva somya idam agre àsit, ekam eva advitiyam 
brahma Cha. Up. 6,2.1. 


sarvam khalu idam brahma. Ibid. 3.14.1. 


aitadatmyamidam sarvam. Ibid. 6.8.7. 


6. yasya ātmā Sariram yasya prthivi sariram. Br. Up. 
5.7.7, 


ya ātmani tisthan. Ibid. 5.7.22. 
antah pravistašš$āstā janànárh sarvātmā. Tat. Ara. 3.11 


7.  mitho bhedam tattveso-abhilapati bhedasrutir-asau 
višistaikyād aikya-srutir-api ca sartha bhagavati] 
imau arthau goptum nikhila- jagad-antar yamayità 
nirīšo laksmisah Sruttbhir-aparabhih pranidadhel | 


8. pürvaparáparámrstah Sabdo’nyam kurute matim. N.K. 


9. yato vāco nivartante aprapya manasa sahaļ 
ānandam brahmano vidvān na bibheti kutascana]] Tai. 
Āra, 9. 


10. bhagavad-ānandasya paricchinnatvam-ekaksa- 
nardhe bahüni yojanāni gacchato raveh ‘ksiptesur-toa gacchati? 
iti isu-simya-kathanam yathā gati-mandya-nivrtti-param, na 
tu pariccheda-param, tadvat. S.P. p. 128 

ll. nahi kramena apakarsah uktah, kintu guņānām 


prakarsa eva uktah. ato guna-prakarsasya niratigayatvat van 
manaso nivrttir-iti bhāvah, Ibid. 
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12. brahma-svaripad api tad-gunesu ādarātišaya uktah. 
Ibid. 


13. so'énute sarvan kāmān saha brahmaņā vipašcitā 
T.A. 1. 


14. tasmin yadantastadupásitavyam — Taitt. Up. IV, 
10.23. 


15, brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati, Mu. 3.2.9. 


16. i$varah nitya$uddhabuddhamuktasvabhavah sar- 
vajfiah sattvopadhih na ašnāti, prerayita hi ayam ubhayor- 
bhogyabhoktroh nitya-sāksitvasattāmātreņa, sa tu ana$nan 
anyah abhicākašīti pa$yati eva kevalam, daršanamātram tu 
tasya prerayitrtvam rājavat. San. B. on Mu. 2. 


17. tarati $okarh átmavit 
18. athāto brahmajijfiasa, B.S. 1.1.1 


19. sāmye vadvaivameva-và 


20. evagabdah sāmyavācī 'vaisnavar vāmanam ālab- 
heta spardhamáno visnureva bhütvà imam lokam abhijayati’ 
iti sāmye Srautaprayoga-darSanacca ‘visnureva’ visnuriva 
ityarthah. na hi atra visnureva bhavati iti vivaksitam; spar- 
dhamānasya pasuyügena tad-ayogāt. aihikaphalam hi Satru- 
jayadi. N. S. p. 215 


21. katham tarhi idarh asad eva iti? nanu avocāma 
avyākrta-nāmarūpatvāt asadiva asaditi. Sankara's Bhásya on 
Cha, Up., 3.19.1, p. 198 


22. Svetasvataropanisad, 6. 19 


23. yadi hi virodhi pūrvapramāņarh na bādhyate, tadā 
uttarasya utpattireva na sambhavati. yadi ca uttarapramà- 
nam pūrvapramāņa-sāpeksam, tadā tadbadhakatvasambhavat 
upakramanyāyena pūrva-pramāņānusāritayā tena bādhyam- 
eva syāt. tadanapeksam tu tadbādhitvaiva utpadyate; tasmat 
nirapeksottarapramāņatvameva . pūrvapramāņabādhakatve 
prayojakamiti bhāvah. A.S.B. p. 382 
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24, pūrvāt parabalīyastoam tatra nama pratiyatam| 
anyonyanirapeksāņām yatra janma dhiyam bhavet| | 


25. uccaih rca kriyate, upaméu yajusā, uccaih sāmnā 


26. trayo veda aspjyanta. agneh rgvedah, vayor yajur- 
vedah, ādityāt simavedah, 


27. manu  saprapaficadi-Sruteh — prapaüca-prasakti- 
hetutvena advaita-Srutyapeksaniyatvena na tad-bādhyate, 
tatra āha-'nāyamiti.” tathā ca nisedhadhir-nisedhadharmini 
pratiyogimattva-jfianaripam prasaktimapeksate, na tu tasyáh 
pramātvamiti bhāvah. A.S.B p. 384 

28. parasya pūrvanirapeksatve — apacchedanyàyah, 
pūrvasāpeksatve upakramanyāya ityeva niskarsalabt at apac- 
chedanyàyasya atra na avasaro’sti. dvaitanisedhagrutinam 
dvaitagrahaka- pratyaksa-karmakāņda-saguņašāstra-sāpeksat- 
vat. anyathà pratiyogi-jüánábhávena nisedhasyaiva ayogāt. 
P. B. p. 944 


29. nirapeksottarajyfiànam jayate pūrvabādhayāļ 
na bādhakāntaram tasya tena prabalamuttaram]| 
N.M. p. 503 in S D. 

30. na hi prabala-sámagrirüpa-viS$esabháve *idarh raja- 
tam’ iti buddhikāle ‘na idam rajatam’ iti dhirloke’pi avata- 
rati. na ca iha pratipaksadvaitasastradhinadvaitajhane sati 
pratipaksato nyünabalena dvaitašāstra-tulyabalena ca ata eva 
aprabalena advaitasastrena pūrvapramāņātyantaviruddha- 
dvaitábhüvarüpàrtha- visayakajfiánot padana-sambhavah. P.B. 
p. 947 

31. atah (jagatah) para-brahmano jātatvāt tasmin 
pralinatvat, tena prāņanāt tad-ātmakatayā tādātmyam upa- 
pannam. S. B. Vol. I, p. 233 

32. atahcidacidatmakasya ^ sarvasya = vastujatasya 


brahma-tádatmyam ātmašarirablāvādeva ityavagamyate. 
Ibid. I. p. 96 


33. jūānasya nityatvena tadabhāvānupapatter uktatvāt. 
Sankara Bhāsya, p. 36 
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34. na ca ‘ghato na janati’ ‘aham na jānāmi” iti jñana- 
yor-visayavairüpyarh dosa iti vācyam; ‘idam asuram, balit- 
asura’ iti jüànayoriva tasya adosatvat. A.S. B. p. 549 


35. sarvarh vastu jüütatayá ajnátatayà và sāksicaitan- 
yasya visaya eva. A. S. p. 550 


36. pramàpnajanyavrttijianameva tadySajiianantara- 
badhakam badhyam và bhavati; na tu $uddhacaitanyam. 
tasmāt $uddhacaitanye ajiianam sthatumarhati 

37. abhavabuddhih visista-vaisistyavagahi-maryadam 
na ati$ete 


38. anāditātparyavisayībhūtā laksaņā nirūdhalaksaņā 
39. tātparyānupapattinibandhanā svarasikalaksana 


40. bhāvābhāvavilaksaņasya ajiānasya abhāvavilaksa- 
natvamatrena bhāvatvopacārāt. C. S. p. 57 
41. āšsrayatvavisayatvabhāginī nirvisegacitireoa kevala] 
pūrvasiddhatamaso hi pascimo nāšrayo bhavati 


nàpi gocarah|] A5. S 


42. na ca aham-arthasya ajiiāānā$rayatvena katham- 
ayam pratyayo bhavarapajfafapakse upapadyate iti vācyam; 
ajfianagrayibhita-caitanye antah-karaņatādātmyādhyāsena 
ekā$rayatva-sambandhena upapatteh. A.S. p. 548. 


43. cidacidgranthirahankārah; acinmātram antahka- 
ranam. A.S. p. 604. 


44. susuptau távat ahamarthānanuvrttau punaranu- 
sandhananupapatti-prasangah. na hi ahamarthāntareņa 


anubhütam ahamarthāntaram smartumalam; atiprasangāt, 
Sas. D. p. 121 


45. nrttašālāsthīto dipah prabhum sabhyāmšca nartakim| 
dīpayedavišeseņa tadabhave’pi dipyate] | 


46. Suktiripyasthale bhrāntisamaye pürvotpannavina- 
stašuktyabhinnatayā tadrajatasya grhitatvat tasya pratiban- 
dhakatvena rüpyarh utpannam nastam ityádipratityanudayah. 
A.S. p. 648 
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47. sattve na bhrantibadhau stam nāsattve khyātibādhakauļ 
sadasadbhyamauirvacya’ vidya vedyaissaha bhramah|| 
LS. p. 47 

48. vyttibhede’pi idamrüpyayor idamam$āvacchinna- 
caitanyaprakāš$yatvena phalaikyāt jūānaikyadhīh. A.S. p. 654 

49. avidyāvrttistāvat na ajfiananasika; kintu antah- 
karaņavrttiridamākārā. tathā ca tadabhivyaktacaitanyam 
eva rüpyam abhivyanakti iti phalaikyasambhavat. na hi 
avacchedakabhedena phalabhedab; kintu vyafijakabhedena. 
A.S. p. 655 

50. parasparavirodhe hi na prakārāntarā sthitih, M.K. 

51. tathā ca bhramātmakavrtte$cāksusādirūpatve 
mānābhāvah. adhisthanacāksuse bhramasya tādātmyādhyāsāt 
cāksusādi-visayadhīsthāne rajatādeh tādātmyādhyāsācca 
rajatam pas) ami ityādipratyayah, A S.B. p. 647 

52. Š$uktirūpyasthale bhrāntisamayapūrvotpannāvina» 
staSuktyabhinnataya tadrajatasya grhitatvat tasya pratiban- 
dhakatvena rūpyam utpannam nastam ityadipratityanu- 
dayah A.S. p. 648 

53. na ca samprayogābhāvād aparoksatvanupapattih. 
adhyastasya aparoksatāyān samprayogānapeksatvāt. C S. 
p. 83 

54. vrttidvayapratibimbitacaitanyasya ekasya satya- 
mithyāvastu-lādātmyāvagāhitvena bhramatvasvikarat. A.P. 
p. 153 

55. parvato vahnimàn ityādau parvatāmše vahny- 
arh$e ca antahkaraņavrttibhedāūgīkāreņa tattadvrttyavac- 
chedakabhedena  paroksatvàparoksatvayorekatra caitanye 
vrttau na kašcid virodhah. A.P. p. 72 

56. yatraüropyam asannikrstam, tatraiva pratibhasika- 
vastūtpatterangīkājāt. ata eva indriyasanoikrstataya 
japākusumagatalauhityasya sphat ke bhānasambhavāt na 
sphatike anirvacanīyalauhityotpattih. A.P. p. 175 

57. yadvà laukikaparamártharajatasyaiva tatra trai- 
kālikanisedhah. A. S. p. 648 
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58. $uktirüpyasya āpaņarūpyena prātītikasya sāmān- 
yasya abhāve tadarthapravrttyanupapattyà tadubhaya- 
sāmānyasya ekasya āvašsyakatvāt. A.S. p. 649 


59. yadvà na svarūpeņa traikālikanisedhapratiyogit» 
vam; kintu pāramārthikatvākāreņa. vyadhikaraņa-dharmā- 
vacchinnapratiyogitāko hyayam abhavah. A. S p. 648 


60. àdyaksanasambandha utpattih 


61. ayathárthasya bodhasya notpattau asti karanam. 
P. P. N. V. 73 


62. yadi svārtham parityajya kācid buddhih pravartate] 
vyabhicāravatī svārthe katham visvásakaranam|| 
P. P. N. V. 66 


63. dosāņām ca svārasikakāryaprasavaš$aktipratirodha- 
mātra-hetutvāt. dosánám viparitakéranatam prati anudāha- 
raņatvāt. C.S. pp. 61-62 


64. sannihitarajatašakale rajatamatirbhavati yādršī satya] 
bhedānadhyavasāyāt, iyamapi tādrk parisphuratt|| 
sádháranam hi rüpam tasyāšcāsyā vidyate tenaļ 
tanmátrapratibhánát samānatāmteva manyate[] 
tattulyavyavahārapravrttirapi yuj yate cātah || 

P.P.N.V. 41-42 


65. yathartham sarvavijāānamiti vedavidām matam| 
$rutismrtibhyah sarvasya sarvātmatvafratītītah, | 
Srībhāsya, 1, p. p. 132 (Madras, 1963) 


66. yatha bhedagrahasya nivptti-karanatvam ‘nedar 
rajatam’ ityatra dr$yate, evam abhedagrahasya pravrtti- 
kāraņatvam ‘idam rajatam' iti abhrantabuddhau drstam 
eva, tata$ca abhedagraharipapravriti-haranabl āvāt pravrtiti- 
pratipaksabhūtā nivrttih kathah na syādīti bhavah S S 
p. 181 


67. istabhedāgrahāt pravrttih; anistabhedāgrahāt nivr- 
ttiriti — Ibid. 
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68. nānā-vīryāk prihagbhūtāstataste samhatim vināļ 
nāšaknuvan prajah srastum asamāgamya krtsnašahf| 
sametyānyonya samyogam paraspara-samasrayah| 
chasanghatalaksyastu samprapyaikyamasesatah| | 
mahadādyāk visegántáh yadaņģam utpādayanti te| | 

S. V. 1.2.52 


69. sampratipannarajatádyavayavasya susadršākārats 
vameva tesám rajatádyavayavatvam.................. evameva 
pūtīkādisu — pratiyamánàánàm somalatadyavayavanamapi 
somadyavayavatvam nama sampratipanna-somalatadyavaya- 
vasya susadrsatvameva. tacca sphutatara-pratitisiddham 
abādhitaūca. na hi $uktikā-šakalapūtīkādisu rajata-somala- 
tādi-sādr$yarh na asti iti bhadhaka-pratyayah udeti. S. P. 
p.185 


70. ad[stasya niyāmakatvam sarvairapi khyātyantara- 
vadibhir-abhyupetyam. anyathā sarvadà sarvesam sarvatra 
sarvavisayabhramaprasangat. kadāpi bhramabhavaprasanga- 
cca. S. P. p. 187 


71. (i) cāksusatejogatibhedarūpa-sāmagrīdvayajanyam 
atifaighryát agrhitakramam agrhitabhedam ca jianadvayam 
agrhītaikatvam candram agrhītāntarālam de$āntaram ca 


nirantaram grhņāti. tato dvicandravyavahāra ityarthah, S. P. 
p. 188 


(ii) caksurmadhyadesasamyuktena angulinā timirādinā 
và madhye caksurvrtteh prasaranapratibandhe tadanguli- 
pāršvadvaye caksusatejasah prasaranat caksuso vrttidvayam 
jāyate. tatra ekayā candra-taddeSobhayasamyuktaya ekatva- 
vifistataddese candra ityekam jūānam janyate, dvitiyayà tu 
kificidvakragatyà vrttyà ekatvavisista-candrasamipade£avisa- 
yakapratyaksam candravisayakam aparam ca pratyaksam 
janyate. desadvayavisayakajtianadvayarüpapeksabuddhyà 
dvitvaprakaraka-desapraty aksa-candrapratyaksatmakajfána- 
dvayam nirantaram jāyate, A. V. — J. Y. V. 
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72. sammugdham vastumātram tu prag- grhnantyavikalpitam] 
tat-sāmānyavišesābhyām kalpayanti maniginah]] 
asti hi jālocitajñānam prathamam nirvikalpakam] 
bālamūkādivijāāna-sadršam mugdhavastujam| | 
tatah param punarvastudharmair jātyādibhiryayāļ 
buddhyāvasīyate sāpi pratyaksatoena sammata|| 


73. puruso hi pūrvadrstarm jātyādi kālāntare caksurā- 
dibhirgrhitva tasya pirvadarsanam manasa smrtvā tad idam 
ityanusandhaya anuparatendriyavyāpārah puratah sthitam 
artham vikalpayan pratyaksavaneva; tadānīmapi indriya- 
vyāpārasya aviramat W. R. p. 173 

74. na và agrhīte sāmānye vyaktyantare pratyabhijīā 
sambhavati tasmāt sāmānyam  vi$esa$ca  nirvikalpake'pi 
prakašata eva. N. R. p. 174 


75. indriyasannikarsagca sāmānye viSese tatsambandhe 
ca vartate; anuvritivyāvrttyavagāhi savikalpakam; nirvikalpa- 
ke vi$esya-vi$esana-sambandhánám tādrūpyenaiva bhānam. 
savikalpake ca vyaktyantare’pi sāmānyajiānādanuvrītir- 
adhikatayā bbāsata iti nirvikalpakam-api savi$csavisayameva 
G. S. p. 279 


76. tat pramā nāpramā nāpi bhramah syānnirvikal- 
pakam. 


77. aparyāyašabdānām ekaprātipadikārthaparyavasā- 
yitvam akhaņdārthatvam. C. S. p. 111 


78. padavrtti-smāritārthātiriktāgocarapramā-janakat- 
vam akhandarthabodhakatvam, 4. S. p. 663 


79. pratipadya padartham hi virodhattadvirodhinah| 
pascad abhavam jānāti vadhya ghatakavatpadat| | 
Sabdat pratiyate tāvat sangatir- dharma- dharminoh| 
mānāntarādapohastu na šābdastena sa smrtah | | 
tatrānanto”ntavadvastu-vyāvrttyaiva vt$csanam] 
svārthārpanapranadyā ca parisigtarh višesaņam]/ 
tadvirodhyarthasantyāgah sdmarthyat syānna šabdatahļ| 

T. V. 
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80. yathà khalu ākhudūsitārh bhümim drstvā arthat 
mārjarābhāvo'vagamyate, evam. C. S. p. 112 


81. vidhipadanam svartharpana pranadikaya’rthad- 
itaranivrtti-bodhakatvam; nisedhapadanam tu sāksāditi sthi- 
tam. 4. S. p. 696 


82. dvārabhūte jfiane sakhandarthatve’pi parama-tat- 
paryavisayajīāne na akhaņdārthatvavyāghātah. A. S. p. 696 


83. bhinna-pravrttinimittáànàrh š$abdānāmekasminnār- 
the vrttih (paryavasānam) sāmānādhikaraņyamiti hi tadvidah 
Vedarthasangraha, p. 86 (Poona, 1956) 


84. samanadhikaranavakyanam  tattadvastusvaripa. 
matrabodhakatvam 


85. na ca ‘so’yam devadatta’ ityatra tattedantayoh na 
tyāgah. kramena ekatra tayoravirodhat iti vācyam; abheda- 
pare’smin vigesanayoraikyapattya kramena ekatra tat-sattve'- 
pi tat-tyágasya dvasyakatvat. A. S. p. 830 


86. yada hi dandi kundali ityādau daņdakuņdalayor- 
ekakālasthitatvena avirodhe'pi na tadvisi$tayoraikyam; vise- 
sanayorapi aikyápatteh tadà kaiva kathà ‘so’yam’ ityatra; 
tatte-dantayor ekakalanavasthananiyamena paraspara- 
viruddhatvāt tadvisistayoraikyasya. A. S. p. 705 


87. See note 83 above. 


88. prakrstaprakāšapadayoriva satyādipadānāmapi kv- 
mati-prāptātivyāptinivrttyartharm samuccayá'peksapàt. na hi 
anrtavyavetti-bodhanam vind *vijnānamānandarm brahma’ 
ityatra Sünyavádavyáv[tta-brahmasiddhih. evamekaikapada- 
bhāve sarvatra ativyāptirūhanīyā. tathā ca satyatvadikam- 
anrtādivyāvrttidvārā  $ūnyavāda-vyāvrtta-brahma-siddheļ 
upayah. 

laksyārthabhedābhāve pi oyavacchedya-vibhedatah/ 
vijfianánandapadayoh paryāyavyarthateka hi] | 


A. S. p. 696 
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89. dvārabhūtajīāne sakhandarthatve’pi parama-tāt- 
paryavisayajīāne na akhaņdārthatvavyāghātah. A. $. p. 696 


90.  Aduaita-siddhi, p. 689 


91. asti hi ai$varyayogát devatānām jyotiradyatma- 
bhi$ca avastháturh yathestarh ca tarh tam vigraharh grahitum 
sāmarthyam. Sar. B. p. 341 


92. Silpi Silpasástrebhyo devādīnām nāmarūpāņi vijňāya 
pratimadikam nirminoti iti loke drstam. tathaiva hiranya- 
garbho vedebhyastam vijīāya devādīn srjati. tasya deva» 
srstyupayogi nāmarūpajīānārthameva hi srstáya tasmai 
vedapradanamapi šrūyate. P. p. 322 I 


93. svarüparh nama svāsādhāraņam rüpam 


94. sāvayavesu avayavasannivešah, ātmasu jnānam- 
taditaresu niravayavesu  tattallaksanam ca  sarhsthàánarn 
rüpasya caksurmātragrāhyaguņatvam, rasasya rasanāmātra=» 
grahyaegunatvam, G. S, p. 352 


95. ghato anitya ityatra anityatvasya veśeşye ghata- 
mātre iva 'so'yam' ityatrāpi vartamānakālasambandhasya, 
devadattamātre anvayádavirodhah. 
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THE SYSTEM OF VISISTADVAITA 


In the previous sections we considered the criti- 
cisms made by the Visistadvaitin against other systems 
of philosophy. Let us now furnish a detailed exposi- 
tion of the Visistadvaitic doctrine on the different 
problems of religion and philosophy. 


6.1 Origin and Development of the School 


As a matter of fact, religion and philosophy, though. 
they have different objects and purposes, are interde- 
pendent and gohand in hand. The philosophy of Visig- 
tadvaita is said to have been preached and taught to 
disciples by Bodhāyana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva 
Kapardi, Bhāruci, and others, but it had to remain in 
obscurity until it was revived and brought to light 
first by Nàthamuni (around 9th-lOth century A.D.) 
and then by his grandson Yāmunācārya. It was 
given a full and perfect shape by Rāmānuja (1017- 
1137 A.D.) who was a younger contemporary of 
Yāmunācārya. In the course of commenting upon 
the Brahmasütras, Rāmānuja gave a detailed inter- 
pretation of important Vedic texts and maintained 
that they were in support of the Visigtādvaitic con- 
tentions. Venkatanatha, popularly known as Vedànta- 
desika, a versatile genius and an unexcelled writer 
of polemic works (numbering more than fifty in San- 
skrit) as well as of a large volume of devotional litera- 
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ture in Sanskrit and in Tamil, has left almost nothing 
to be expalined or interpreted in defence of Rama- 
nuja's school of philosophy and theology. 


Visigtādvaita as systematised by Ramanuja and 
Venkatanatha (otherwise known as Vedàntadesika) 
holds that the main sources of knowledge (pramanas) 
are: perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna) which 
is based on perception, and scriptural testinony (Sabda) 
especially the Vedic texts, The Visistadvaitin con- 
siders the smrtis of Manu and others also as authorities 
(pramana) provided they are not inconsistent with 
what is stated in the Vedic texts. To the class of 
smrtis belong the Mahābhārata (with its inset, the 
Bhagavadgītā), the Visnu-purdna and the Vaignavite 
Agama called the Pañcaratra and the Vaikhānasa. 


6.2 Diferent Opinions on the Superiority of One 
Pramāna over Another 


The Advaitin holds that perception as given by 
the senses is not always to be relied upon because 
illusions and hallucinations (bhrama) are not uncom- 
mon in perception. He points to the case of a mirage 
and that of the shell (often mistaken for silver as 
examples of the unreliability of sense-perception as a 
valid source of knowledge. Hence the Advaitin con- 
siders Vedic texts to be superior to sense-perception 
asa pramana. Against this, the Visistādvaitin maintains 
that the sense-perception is as valid as the fruti itself 
so long as what is perceived is not sublated or shown 
to be false by a later perception. Further, he states 
that if in any context the text in $ruti seems to con- 
tradict what is perceived by pratyaksa, the Sruti text 
has to be interpreted in a way that will not be in con- 
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flict with what is actually perceived by the senses. 
This is one of the cardinal points of difference between 
the Advaitin and the Visistádvaitin. 


6.3 Three Aspects — Tattva, Hita and Purusārtha 


The three aspects — tattva, hita and purusārtha are 
the principal features dealt with in all non-athiest 
philosophies, In the system of Visistadvaita, there 
are three tattvas — the sentient, the non-sentient and 
God. The very name ‘Visistadvaita’ is indicative of 
the chief tenet of that philosophy. In this school of 
thought, Brahman the supreme Being — that has the 
universe consisting of sentients and non-sentients, as 
its body, prakāra or part — is the only real thing, and 
there is nothing which is not the body of Brahman 
and which is independent of the same supreme Being. 
Whereas in the doctrine of Advaita, the supreme 
Being — Brahman alone is real, and everything else, 
sentient or non-sentient, is false; the Visistadvaita 
while presenting the view that Brahman alone is real 
explains that Brahman includes sentients and non- 
sentients which are proved as inseparable attributes 
and body of Brahman. This interpretation reveals 
a vast gulf of difference between these two doctrines. 


Hīta means the ‘means’ (upaya) by which the 
‘goal of life’ (purusartha) can be attained. According 
to the Visigtàdvaita doctrine, there are two ‘means’ to 
attain Parama-pada or Sri Vaikuntha after getting the 
final liberation from the worldly ties — bhakti and 
Saranágati. The former (bhakti) means meditation 
upon the supreme Being in accordance with any one 
of the 32 vidyds stated in the Upanisads, which could. 
lead the meditator to the desired liberation from the 
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bonds of the cycle of births and deaths. Sarandgati 
means 'surrender' of the self and its deliverance or 
'taking refuge" under the supreme Being who is iden- 
tical with Narayana. 


Purusārtha is the fruit longed for through the 
performance of either bhakti or $aranágati by the aspi- 
rant. It is defined as a transcendental enjoyment of 
the supreme Being with all His auspicious qualities in 
the other world called by various names as Nitya- 
vibhüti, Sri vaikuntha, Paramapada etc., far beyond 
universe. 


We will now proceed to explain these aspects in 
detail. 


6.4 Taitva 


Vedavyāsa, the author of the Mahābhārata, whom 
Rāmānuja and his followers regard as the author of 
the Brahmasütras, introduces the discussion about 
Then he defines Brahman in the second aphorism, 
‘sanmddt asya yatah” by which the difinition of 
Brahman is given as follows: *By whom the creation, 
sustenance and the destruction of tbis universe is 
made, it is Brahman.” The Veda singles out the cause 
of the universe as ‘that which is meditated upon’ 
(kāranam tu dhyeyah) Then there arises a doubt ‘who 
could be the cause?’. There are many diverse Vedic 
statements, regarding Brahman. It is rather a diffi- 
cult task to ascertain the exact import from the Vedic 
statements for they happen to be ambiguous and not 
completely consistent. 
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There are some Vedic statements speaking of the 
cause of the universe (kdranavdkydni) which can be 
understood only with the guidance of some other 
Vedic statements which clearly express their real 
meaning. For instance, the Vedic statements like 
‘sadeva saumya idam agre āsīt, ekam eva advitiyam brahma, 
seyam devatā aiksata' etc., present the cause of the 
universe by the word ‘sat’. *Sat' is a word too general 
to point out anything specifically. Hence it requires 
some other Vedic statements that would clearly make 
out who or what the ‘sa?’ is. 


In the iksatyadhikarana, discussions are set forth on 
the point whether the primordial insentient thing 
called prakrti or pradhāna could be the cause of the 
universe and be denoted by the word ‘sat’. In the 
course of refutation of the theory of the primordial 
thing being the cause, one of the reasons put forth is 
that the cause can only be one — the knowledge of which 
must lead the aspirant to eternal emancipation (tan- 
nisthasya moksopadeSat). If we search for a Vedic state- 
ment in which the meditation of one is stated to be 
leading the meditator to final and absolute emancipa- 
tion, we come across such a statement in the Purusa- 
sūkta. It runs as follows — ‘tamevam vidvàn amrta iha 
bhavati; ndnyah panthāk ayandya vidyate, which means 
‘one attains eternal bliss through the knowledge of Him 
(whose description has been given already in the same 
text); but for this, there is no other means to attain the 
final release (from the bondage of this worldly life). 
Elsewhere in the same text we notice a similar state- 
ment, 'nányah panthah vidyate ayanáya.' 
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The significance of the above statements lies in its 
double nature of being a positive and negative sentence 
(anvayarūpam vyatirekarūpam ca vākyam). It is evident 
that there could not be a more convincing way of ex- 
pressing an idea than this way of expressing it, first by 
a positive sentence and by then a negative sentence, 
These sentences occur in the Purusasūkta, the sole pur- 
pose of which, it is agreed on all hands, is to extol 
Sriman Narayana. So it undoubtedly means that it is 
Sriman Narayana whose knowledge (meditation) alone 
could be the means of attaining the final liberation. 
Hence ‘sat’ in sad-vidyā, though a general term, decisi- 
vely declares that it is Sriman Narayana, who alone 
existed at the time of the creation of the universe. 
Moreover in the same context of ‘sad- vidya’, the follow- 
ing sentences occur: ‘dcdryavdn puruso veda, tasya tāvad 
eva ciram yāvat na vimoksye atha sampatsye.” They mean: 
*He who has a preceptor (to teach him) knows (that 
‘tat’ in the text ‘tat toam ast’ means the same as ‘sat’). 
To him (who definitely knows that the ‘sa?’ isidentical 
with what is meant by the ‘tat? in ‘tat tvam asi’) the 
delay in attaining the release extends only up to the 
time of his casting off his mortal coil. Soon after his 
leaving the body, he attains liberation." 


There are some other causal statements (kdrana- 
vākyas) which refer to what is stated in some other 
parts of the Veda, They are such as the following: 
'yato và imāni bhūtāni jāyante yena jātāni jivanti, yat 
prayanti abhisamotitanti” Here the relative pronouns 
‘yatah, yena and yaP refer to something already 
mentioned. So such sentences have to depend upon 
some other statements for their clarification. 
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There are other statements (kdrana-vdkyas) the 
meaning of which at first sight appears to be inconsis- 
tent with what has been said above. *sarvānt ha và 
¿mani bhütani ākāšād eva samutpadyante’ is such a one. It 
is obbious that ether (Gká$a) cannot be the originator 
of all beings. How could the universe consisting of 
sentients and non-sentients be originated by ether 
which itself is proved to be a product? 


Statements like that of Indra ‘‘mdmupdsva 'etad eva 
aham manusyāya hitatamammanyā” require the help of 
some other statements to get themselves explained for 
Indra who is after all a person holding an office (adhi- 
kdrika-purusa) and liable to suffer at the hands of 
demons (asuras) owing tothe possession of some imper- 
fections like many other jivas, these sentences cannot 
really mean that Indra ordains meditation on himself 
as a person worthy of meditation by those who are 
desirous of liberation. Here the interpretation is that 
Indra refers to the inner soul or supreme Being within 
himself as a fit subject for meditation. 


All these above-quoted statements and the like 
have to depend upon other statements to be properly 
understood. 'eko ha vai nārāyana āsīt, na brahma na 
ifdnah’ and other similar statements present unambi- 
guously that it is Narayana who alone is and could be 
the cause of the universe. 


The person who is denoted as ‘sat’ in the sad-otdyā 
is said in the same context, as giving a name and a form 
to all things in the universe, after their creation. The 
same divine being is identified with Sriman Narayana 
in whose praise Purusasükta has the existence.” Thus 
it is evident that it is Sriman Narayana who after the 
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creation of the universe gives names and forms to all 
things in consequence of which He is proved to be the 
cause of the universe. 


6.5 Brahman is Both the Material and Efficient Cause 


In Visistadvaita, the supreme Being which is iden- 
tical with Narayana is not merely an instrumental 
cause but is also the material cause of the universe. It 
is in view of certain Vedic statements that He is held 
as the instrumental as well as the material cause, 
though we generally see in the world the two causes — 
instrumental and material causes — to be different 
from each other and mutually independent whenever 
their effects are considered. To illustrate how in a few 
instances we do find the instrumental cause and the 
material cause as identical, the Sruti itself points out the 
case of the spider weaving its web out of materials 
within itself. The spider in so far as it weaves the web 
could be regarded as causal agent (nimtttakdrana) and 
in so far as it draws from its own body the materials 
of the web, it could be regarded as the material cause 
(upādāna-kārana) (i) tad ātmānam svayam akuruta (ii) yad 
bhütayonim paripasyanti dhīrāk (ii) yathà ūrnanābhih 
srjate grhnate ca, (iv) brahma vanam brahma sa orksa asit" 
and such other Vedic statements prove that He is both 
the material and the instrumental cause of the uni- 
verse. 


The Nyāya-Vaisegika system advocates absolute 
distinction between the material cause and its effect 
and argues that if they are held identical, then there 
will be no necessity for the function of an agent (nimitta- 
karana). While discussing this argument, the Visist- 
Advaitin points out that in no case does the material 

39 
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cause differ from its effect. A jar is not different from 
clay: a cloth is not different from yarns. The Visist- 
àdvaitin's contention on this head differs from even 
that of the Sankhya. The Sankhya explanation of 
recognition of clay in a jar and of yarn in a cloth is: 
based upon the identity of the material cause and its 
effect, that is, clay and jar and yarn and cloth. The 
Visistadvaitin says that one and the same thing under- 
goes many a change in its form and in these many 
changes, it may assume different names.* When it is in 
the state of clay, it is the causal state of the jar but 
when the jar is effected out of the same clay it is in its. 
state as effect. One and the same lump of gold under- 
goes ever so many changes in its form and in all these 
changes it assumes different names successively. Such 
changes can take place in a lump of material only by 
the efforts of an agent and hence his service, according 
to the Nyàya-Vaisegika and others, cannot be dispensed 
with. Thus effects invariably in all cases are nothing but 
a new state of their respective material cause, and con-' 
sequently the uniform recognition of the material 
cause in its effect becomes universal. 


6.6 Sadvidyā Proves that Brahman is the Material Cause 


In this context let us remind ourselves of the con- 
text in which *sad-vidyā” occurs. 


When Svetaketu returned home after his study of 
the Sdstras for 12 years at the residence of his guru, his 
father Uddālaka found him somewhat proud and 
haughty on account of his scholarship which he 
(Uddālaka) did not relish. So the father said to his 
son: “You appear proud of your mastery over the lore 
of the Vedas. Did you ever enquire of your guru with 
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regard to the paramount Ruler of the universe, by hear- 
ing whom everything becomes heard, by the scrutiny 
of the nature of whom, the nature of everything else 
becomes scrutinised, and by the knowledge of whom 
everything becomes known?" The father implies that 
the knowledge of Brahman would lead to the know- 
ledge of everything in the universe. As by the know- 
ledge of a lump of clay, all the transformations of the 
same material become known, so does everything be- 
come known by the knowledge of Brahman. Likewise 
by the knowledge of a mass of gold all the transforma 
tions of the same metal become known and we recognise 
the gold in all those forms. In the same way, by the 
knowledge of a block ofiron all its transformed forms 
are known, and all of them are recognised as iron. In 
all these three cases — clay, gold and iron — in spite of 
the diverse changes they assume in their forms, they 
are recognised, and this is due to the identity of the 
material cause and its states as effects. 


Svetaketu replies that his guru (preceptor) could 
not have known the ‘ddeSa’ or the supreme Ruler for if 
he had known, he would not have failed to teach him 
about the ‘ddefa’. On his request the father teaches 
him 'sad-vidyà'. 


This world which consists of sentients and non- 
sentients of diverse nature, name and form, was at the 
time before creation in the state of *being' (sat) with no 
other thing as its second; then the *Being' (sat) thought 
and had the ‘will? — ‘I shall become many’. Some say 
that it was 'non-being which did not exist before the 
creation and had the ‘will’ — ‘I shall become the many’, 
and thus ‘Being’ (sat) came into existenee from ‘Non- 
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being’ (asat). (It means:the universe — which has merged 
in Brahman at the time of deluge as a drop of water 
would on a red hot iron — becomes afterwards separat- 
ed from Brahman and then it gets a name and shape 
of its own.) 


From the above statements relating to clay, gold 
and iron, the father wants his son to know that the 
above three materials leaving their former state of 
being a mass, assume in their forms a different state on 
account of the work of an agent, in consequence of 
which each of those materials bears a different name. 
The former state is called causal state (kāranāvasthā) 
and the latter one as effectual state (kāryāvasthā). In 
their later states, they serve different purposes as they 
bear different names and shapes. It is evident that one 
and the same thing undergoes diverse changes in its 
form followed by a new name and new use. Such 
being the case, it does not require any high intelligence 
to recognise the material in all its changed conditions, 
nor is it difficult to any person to know all the effects 
if he knows the materail in its causal state, 


6.7 Objection Regarding the Statement that the Knowledge 
of Universe Could be Got by the Knowledge of Brahman 


A doubt is commonly raised by some students of 
philosophy. There is no close analogy between the 
two cases compared. Clay, gold and iron on the one 
side and their effects on the other have many a feature 
common to them, and thus the knowledge of the mate- 
rial cause can be identical with the knowledge of the 
later changes of the same material. But in the case of 
Brahman and the universe, there is no feature common 
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to them both so much so the knowledge of Brahman 
can never be the knowledge of the universe; nor can 
there be relation of material cause and effect between 
Brahman and the universe as the former is very far away 
from all imperfections including changes (vikāras) in 
its form. It is a gross violation of many a Vedic state- 
ment which denies any change (vikāra) in Brahman. 
Hence the three instances pointed out by Uddālaka to 
drive home the identity of the knowledge of the uni- 
verse with the knowledge of Brahman cannot serve the 
desired purpose. 


6.8 The Relation between Brahman and the Universe 
Explained 


The answer of the Visigtadvaitin runs as follows: 
That by the knowledge of Brahman the knowledge of 
the universe is obtained, is the purport of the Vedic 
statements which are unambiguous and unmistakable. 
Unless there subsists the relation as material cause and 
its effect between Brahman and the universe, all these 
utterances of Uddalaka become meaningless. So acon- 
vincing explanation must be given to substantiate the 
above contention without violation of any accepted 
canons based on Vedic statements. Brahman could be 
the material cause of the universe not directly but 
through its body namely the universe — the sentients 
and non-sentients which admit of change or modifica- 
tion in their forms. We come across many a verbal 
usage like ‘the boy has become a youth and then an 
old man’ (bdlo yuvā vrddho játah). Here the words ‘boy, 
youth, and old man’ do not denote the body alone but 
the soul together with the body that can have the 
above three changes. Though the soul which appears ` 
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to have been the substratum of these changes of boy- 
hood, youth and old age, it is only the body that could 
have these changes. The body with boyhood is the 
material cause of ‘youth’ which also becomes the mate- 
rial cause of old age. Though it is the body which is 
liable to have these changes, the soul is spoken of as the 
seat of these changes. In the same way Brahman to 
whom the universe consisting of sentients and non-sen- 
tients is the body, is spoken of as the material cause. 
After stating that by the knowledge of Brahman toge- 
ther with sentients and non-sentients as His body, the 
entire universe becomes known as in the case of the 
three instances quoted above. 


Brahman, Uddalaka says, wills to become nume- 
rous and as per the volition, the same Brahman has 
transformed itself into sentients and non-sentients (tad- 
aiksata bahu syām prajāūyeyeti, sat ca tyacca abhavat). From 
the assertion (fratijfià) and from the three instances, 
it is evident that Brahman is the material cause and that 
as such the same Brahman transforms itself into the 
universe of diverse nature. But Brahman represented 
(in numerous Vedic texts) as free from all changes, im- 
perfections or evils, cannot actually be subject to trans- 
formation. Hence in view of the two types of Vedic 
statements — one asserting Brahman as the material 
cause and another denying any kind of change or trans- 
formation in the form of Brahman, an explanation 
which is agreeable to both types of Vedic statements 
and in which one statement does not supercede another 
is to be given. That could be done by ascribing the 
transformation that is inevitable to a material cause to 
the sentients and non-sentients which constitute the 
-body of Brahman and not actually in Brahman itself. 
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This explanation gets the support, as already 
stated, from a common verbal usage 'the boy has be- 
come a youth and then an old man’ (bàlo yuvā orddho 
játah) There could be no two opinions with regard 
to the relation of body and inner soul between the 
universe and Brahman, as it is repeatedly reiterated in 
the antaryāmi-brāhmana of the Brhadaranyaka -upanisad. 
The sole purpose of the reiteration is to drive home the 
fact that such and such alone is the relation that sub- 
sists between the universe and Brahman. 


By the avowal that by the knowledge of Brahman 
the knowledge of the universe is attained, the possibi- 
lity of Brahman's material causality is substantiated 
and justified. It is further explained by the sentence 
‘sad eva saumya idam agre ásit' and the identity of the 
two, namely, the person who is meant by the word 
*yena' in the sentence ‘yena a$rutam $rutam bhavati* and 
the person denoted by the word ‘sa?’ in ‘sadeva saumya 
idam agre ásit' is brought about. Then that the mate- 
rial cause of the universe is not a non-sentient is proved 
by the sentence occurring next and meaning that Brah- 
man had the volition that He should become nume- 
rous (tad mano akuruta bahu sydm prajdyeya iti) In the 
succeeding sentence the Brahman is said to have trans- 
lated its will into action by becoming sentients and non- 
sentients (sat ca tyat ca abhavat). From all these state- 
ments occurring in this context, Brahman is to be 
understood as ‘the material cause with the nature of 
transformation’ (parindmi-updddna) through its body 
which consists of sentients and non-sentients. 


That which admits a change in its form is a mate- 
rial. It is only asubstance (dravya) which is liable to 
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have a change in its form, At the time of deluge all 
non-sentients merge into their respective material cause 
whence they emerged, and the primordial thing (prakrtz) 
which alone remains (as it is eternal), consequent on the 
merger of all non-sentient things in it, disappears in 
Brahman as a drop of water does when it falls on a 
red hot iron (tamah pare deve ekibhazati). 


Souls which are eternal, being deprived of their 
bodies at the time of deluge disappear in Brahman just 
as Prakrti does. Thus both sentient and non-sentient 
remain in a state in which they couid not be distin- 
guished as they have neither form nor name of their 
own. Such a state has to continue until Brahman be- 
comes many in pursuance of His volition *I will become 
many’ (so'kāmayata bahu syam prajáyeya iti) Thus the 
universe of sentients and non-sentients exists in a very 
subtle state with no name or form completely merged 
into insignificance in Brahman. Still it is the body in 
a subtle state of Brahman for it answers the definition 
of the body namely that which remains as controlled, 
supported by and inseparably subordinate to the other 
until it perishes.* From the study of the Subdlopanisad, 
antaryāmi-brāhmaņam in the Brhadáranyakopanisad and 
sad-cidya in the Ghāndogya-upanisad, one could well 
arrive at a definite conclusion that just as the jiva has 
a body of his own, remaining himself as the soul 
(antaryāmi), one who has a control over and support 
of it, so is Brahman an inner soul (antaryāmi) to all 
sentients and non-sentients, in consequence of which 
they are considered to be the Brahman's body. 


The definition of a material cause (which admits 
a change or a new state in its form as the material 
cause) is applicable to Brahman since He has a change 
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or a new state in His form namely cit and acit. When 
they are in a subtle state, Brahman with them is said 
to be in the causal state (kāranāvasthā), and Brahman 
with the same cit and acit in gross and distinguishable 
state is said to be in effective state (káryavasthá); the 
subtle and gross states arc two phases at different 
times that prevail in cit and acit, the association of 
which in their two different states are attributed as 
two different phases in Brahman Itself. The material 
causality is not directly applicable to the pure or 
unqualified Brahman or Frahman with no universe, 
but by the association of cit and acit, the same Brahman 
is said to be the material cause. In this explanation, 
no violation of any Vedic text such as ‘niskalam nir- 
anjanam' etc. which deny any change in the form of 
Brahman could be pointed out with regard to its 
efficient or instrumental causality; the pure Brahman — 
Brahman with no association of cit and acit could be 
held as the efficient cause (nimitta-kárana). 


‘Cit? and ‘acit? are stated to be the ‘part’ (amša) 
of Brahman. ‘Amsa’ or ‘part’ is defined as that which 
is an inseperable attribute to a substance. Gotva or 
cowhood which is nothing but the configuration of the 
cow, as the Visistadvaitin contends, is a part, since it 
is an inseparable attribute of the cow. ‘Cit’ and 'acit” 
being inseparable ones from Brahman on account of 
their being the body of the same Brahman are parts 
of the Brahman. In pursuance of the decision arrived 
at in the dkrtyadhikaranam, words like cow, jar, etc. 
denote the configuration (sarhsthāna) of the respective 
things; still the configuration being a part (ara) with 
the nature of inseparability from its possessor, the 
word denotes something more than the configuration. 

40 
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Its denotation extends to the substance, namely, the 
soul of the cow or the possessor of that inseparable 
attribute. In a similar way, *tvam' in ‘tat-tvam-ast’ 
does not stop simply at denoting ‘jiva’ standing before 
the speaker, the soul with the body before the speaker— 
but goes further and denotes the inner soul that con- 
trols, supports and sustains its body namely the jīva. 


6.9 Though the Universe is a Part of Brahman, Yet the 
Latter is Not Affected by the Former 


As the soul (jīvātmā) is free from imperfections, 
defects or other attributes that pertain to the body 
like childhood, youth, old age etc. so is the inner soul 
(antarydmin) the supreme Being free from the results or 
the effects of the sinful or meritorious deeds performed 
by the jiza. Although the soul (jiva) experiences plea- 
sures and pains as the effects of its deeds through the 
medium of a body endowed with sense organs, the 
supreme Being in spite of His having the soul (jīva) 
as His body is absolutely free from the stains of the 
pleasures and pains. No jīva can escape the experience 
of the effects of its deeds (na abhuktam — ksiyate karma 
kalpa-koti-Satair api) unless they are made ineffective 
by expiation. Although the supreme Being has no 
‘karma’, it is He who gives the fruits of the deeds to 
the performer, in accordance with the divine rule. A 
visitor to the jail, though he remains there for some 
time in order to make enquiries regarding the criminals' 
‘behaviour’ is not at all affected by the inconveniences 
to which the criminalis subject. In the same way, 
while the soul is experiencing the pleasures and pains 
due to his past deeds, the supreme Being — whose pre- 
sence within the body is inevitable on account of His 
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being the inner soul — is not at all affected by the effects 
of the soul’s deeds. The soul (jiva) experiences happi- 
ness or misery in the form of pleasures or pains not 
because he has a body but because he has performed 
deeds (karma) which bear fruit as pleasures and pains. 


The contact of the body, though common to jiza 
and to the inner soul — the supreme Being, the jiza 
alone is destined to reap the consequences of his deeds 
and not the other. The very purpose of the body is 
for the jīva's experience of ‘karma-phala’ for it cannot 
be experienced by the jiva without the medium of a 
body. Even in hell it is contended, the jiva has to 
cover himself with a large number of bodies one after 
another as they become decayed by the hellish tortures 
and badly require replacement by a new one for the 
experience of further tortures. So long as a fiva lives 
in this world, of course with a body of his own, he 
cannot remain without doing a deed good or sinful. 
The earth is called *karma-bhümi' a world of deeds, 
because it is here that beings do the deeds sinful or 
otherwise. The earth's counterparts are heaven and 
hell where the doer of deeds has to experience the 
effects of his deeds good or evil. Hence they are called 
'bhogabhūmi” — the world of experience, and there too, 
the jiva is in possession of a body. It is impossible for 
the jiva to remain in this world without a body and so 
long as he has a body he cannot avoid doing deeds. 
The experience of pleasure and pain can take place 
only when the jiva is in possession of a body. So, the 
jiva experiences the effects of his deeds partly in this 
world and partly in others. The moment the jtvp 
sheds off the body eitherfor thetime being or forever, 
the happiness and misery do not touch him.* 
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But to the supreme Being, the contact of the 
human and other bodies in consequence of His being 
the inner soul of them allis not due to any ‘karma’. 
It is self-imposed on account of His immeasurable 
mercy for all jīvas whom He enables to pursue one of 
the means to get a total liberation from the bondage 
of the cycle of births and deaths. 


A clear distinction between the jiva and the 
supreme Being who also lives in the body is brought 
about by a Vedic text. There are two birds with fine 
feathers, living together as close associates in one and 
the same tree; one of them eats the fruits of the tree 
and finds the pleasure in the taste, while the other 
does not eat it (fruit) but shines with much effulgence.' 
So goes another Vedic text: “The omipotent supreme 
Being has the unique power of guarding Himself from 
the contact of the dirt in the body of the jiva.” 


6.10 Absolute Distinction between Brahman and Fivas 


Here an objection is raised against the Visistadvai- 
tin’s contention. If the supreme Being is held as the 
inner soul of the jiva whom He rules, controls and 
directs, then the jiva cannot be held accountable for 
his evil and sinful deeds. Moreover, another Vedic 
text unambiguously attributes the authorship of good 
and evil deeds to Brahman alone. “It is He who causes 
the jiva to perform good deeds whom He wants to 
elevate; it is the same He who causes the jiva to per- 
form sinful deeds also when He wants to ruin him 
through his evil deeds.” Such being the fact how can 
the innocent jiva be contended to be a victim to expe- 
rience the consequences of the deeds which he had been 
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forced to do by the inner ruler? How can the Vedic 
text enjoin the jīva to perform some rites and prevent 
him from doing sinful deeds in spite of his being a 
person not accountable for the deeds that he performs? 


6.11 Brahman's Role in the Deeds of the Souls 


The Visistadvaitin will answer this criticism as 
follows: With regards to the deeds of the jiva, Brahman 
has to assume one of the three states, namely (1) indiff- 
erence (auddsinya) (2) permissiveness (anumantrtva), and 
(3) causing agency (prerakatoa). When a jiva does a 
deed good or evil for the first time, the supreme Being 
is indifferent and does not take any interest either to 
encourage or dissuade or prevent him from doing the 
deed. When the same jiva does similar deeds again, 
Brahman permits him. But if the same jiva is inclined 
to repeat the same deed again and again, He encoura- 
ges him in furtherance of similar deeds in future. In 
this context, it must be borne in mind that all sivas 
remain at the time of creation as insensitive as the 
non-sentient, because they have no senses and body at 
that time. Taking pity on them the supreme Being 
bestows on themsense organs, the power to control 
them, a body, theintellect to understand what is good 
and what is bad from a reading of the Sdstras, and 
remains there in the same body as inner self to see 
how jiva reacts and makes use of those sense organs.' 
In the process of bestowing such things as the body 
and sense organs even the supreme Being is not free 
and independent but has to consult the past deeds of 
the concerned jīva. The creation, sustenance and 
destruction of the universe are ascribed as a sport of 
the supreme Ruler.’ 
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Sportsmen nowadays frame rules in accordance 
with which the sports are being conducted and any 
violation of the rules of sport by one of the parties is 
considered very seriously as ruining the spirit or plea- 
sure of sport. Even so are the births, pleasures and 
miseries experienced by the jiza strictly in accordance 
with the past deeds of the same jiva and these experi- 
enees of the jīvas constitute the sport and amusement 
of the supreme Being. This amusement of the supreme 
Lord should not be equated with that of Asamaīija 
who enjoyed the scene of the struggling children thrown 
by him in tbe flood of the Sarayu river. Out of 
immeasurable compassion for the suffering sentient 
beings, He has given them the Vedas, the other $ástras 
etc., the intellect to understand those Vedas and $astras in 
which the code of conduct to be pursued by the human 
beings is stated, and a body with sense organs." Now 
the jiva is in a position very simlar to that of a minis- 
ter to whoma king has delegated certain powers for 
the proper administration of his kingdom. The minis- 
ter is obviously an independent agent but this inde- 
pendenceis given by his master. Any misuse of that 
power would entail punishment in proportion to the 
magnitude of his offence. With all these gifts, the 
human beings are expected to perform only the righ- 
teous deeds and refrain from doing prohibited deeds, 
This generous offer by the Lord is with no prejudice 
or passion, but it is just like the act of bestowing of a 
property by a father on his sons. One of the sons 
may spend his portion of the property got by the right 
of inheritance in a just and righteous way helping the 
poor and the needy, digging wells and tanks, building 
choultries for destitutes, starting academic institutions 
to spreàd knowledge; while the other son may squan- 
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der his portion of the property in iniquitous ways to 
the disgust and agony of his father who could by no 
means be held responsible for the deeds of his son who 
spent his wealth in evil ways. The father did what 
he felt his duty like many other fathers. He, the ear- 
thly father could do nothing but turn his face away 
out of a version to his son's misuse of his wealth. 


The position of the divine parent of the universe 
does not much differ from that of the earthly parent. 
With the gifts vouchsafed by the Lord, namely the 
body with the sense organs, intellect etc., the jīva 
indulges in evil deads and thus a gross misuse of the 
Lord's gift results. Hence the Lord assumes three 
attitudes with regard to the jivas — indifference (audā- 
sinya), giving permission or allowing the jīva to pursue 
his own course (anumantriva) and prompting orinduc- 
ing (prerakatva). After the gift of the body and other 
tools to him the jīva can perform deeds that are 
beneficial to his life in this world and in the other 
world, or do evil deeds most disastrous to his life in 
this world and afterwards in hell. The Lord is watch- 
ing the jiva while using the tools He himself bestowed 
on him. At the early utilisation of those tools, the 
Lord is indifferent and disinterested. In his second 
operation — no matter whether it is favourable to his 
earthly or heavenly well-being, He assumes the per- 
nitting attitude. In his third and further operations 
de becomes the prompter or inducer of furtherance of 
‘hose deeds by the jiva. During the jīva's first attempt 
ully equipped as the jīva is with all necessary auxilia- 
ies, the jiva is given a long rope with full freedom to 
1ake full use of his own choice of the functioning of 
nose tools and the Lord is passive and watching all his 
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movements. As the jiva’s second operations are the 
result of his first performances, the Lord allows him to 
pursue his own course and this type of allowance is 
conceived as letting the jiva continue what he has begun 
(pravrtta- pravartanam). 


The Lord can prevent the jioa from indulging in 
doing prohibited/sinful deeds but He does not do so 
and that itself is contended as inducement to the jīva 
who is about to perform a deed, just or unjust. If the 
same jiva continues to do good deeds for the third and 
succeeding times, the Lord encourages him to perform 
it as He becomes very much pleased with the jiva’s 
interest in doing good deeds perpetually. In the same 
way, if a jīva is bent upon doing evil and sinful deeds 
for the third and succeeding times, the Lord becomes 
vindictive and in order to push him down and down, 
further prompts and encourages him in his perpetra- 
tion of evil deeds. The Vedic text meaning ‘It is He 
who causes him (a jiva) to do good deeds when He 
desires to lift him up — to elevate to a high position 
and it is He who causes him (a jīva) to perpetrate 
deeds when He desires to push him further and further 
downward”'' — refer to those who pursue the righteous 
course and those who perpetrate heinous sins for the 
third and succeeding times respectively. In the case 
of a perpetual offender, even the Lord who is an in- 
exhaustible storehouse of mercy and compassion is 
compelled to become vindictive and revengeful and 
hence He prompts him to do more and more the most 
sinful deeds by which he is depraved irretrievably and 
thus takes his birth in the race of Asura, Rakgasa etc. 
This is meant by the Lord Kryņa in a verse in the 
Gita — "these haters, evil, cruel and vilest among men, 
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I repeatedly throw into demoniacal wombs in this 
world. Oh son of Kunti! cast into demoniacal wombs 
birth after birth, these fools without attaining me, 
sink into still lower depths."''* 


6.12 The Lord's Mercy 


In this connection the following anecdote is worth 
referring to for pointing out the Lord's great mercy. 
When Vibhisana found all his persuasive entreaties to 
Ravana to return Sita to Sri Rama, of no avail, he 
went to the other shore of the sea wherethe huge army 
of monkies was ready to cross the ocean, besiege Lankà 
and rescue Sita. The reported arrival of Vibhisna as 
a refugee to surrender at the feet of Sri Rama, caused 
much commotion among the monkey leaders with 
regard to Vibhigana’s being accepted. Sri Rāma's 
firm resolve was as follows: — “I would never deny an 
asylum to anybody who hascome in a friendly manner 
as a refugee to me; whether he is Vibhīgaņa or even 
Ravana himself, it is immaterial to me.” 


On another occasion, when a severe battle was 
going on, Ravana stood crestfallen and deprived of his 
diadem by Sri Rama, Sri Rama speaks to him with 
uncommon generosity, “Ravana, you have done a 
great and dreadful deed and killed many a hero on my 
side. I am not going to send you to the god of Death 
by taking advantage of your being in a state of exhaus- 
tion. O King of demons! go back to Lanka. I shall 
allow you. Take rest and then return to the battle- 
field with a bow and in a chariot (of which you have 
now been deprived), and then you will see my heroism 
while seated in the chariot." This generous attitude 
is not to be taken in the light of generosity found 
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common in all true heroes of all time and clime. But 
Sri Rama was still hoping that Ravana would change 
his attitude, regret his past misdeeds, and come to 
apologise after surrendering Sita. Such is the compas- 
sion of the impartial Lord. Itis not His fault if we. 
human beings, fail to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of utilising the treasure of compassion of our Lord. 


When Sri Rama was living in Dandaka forest, 
Jayanta, the son of Indra assuming the form of a crow 
tore and lacerated with his claws the breast of Sita. 
To punish the criminal, Sri Rama issued the brah- 
mastra through a darbha grass which pursued the 
crow until it came to know that there was no person 
who could save him from Sri Rama’s infallible arrow. 
The brakmāstra could in a moment have killed the 
poor crow but the crow was given enough time to 
repent and then surrender at Sri Rama’s feet as a 
helpless refugee. It is evident that but for Šrī Rama's 
immeasurable compassion, the brahmāstra would not 
have been slowly pursuing the worst of all birds till it 
was seeking the help of all celestial beings who could 
not help. After its surrender, the punishment that was 
meted out was almost nothing: Though the crow was 
deprived of one eye as a punishment, it did not fail to 
get the benefit of possessing both the eyes. 


Durvasa’s case is again appropriate. King Ambariga 
was defended by Lord Narayana with His disc (cakra- 
yudha) against the spirit that was created by Durvāsa 
to punish Ambarisa. Like the crow, Durvàsa also 
wandered through all worlds, being pursued by the 
disc (cakrāyudha). At last Durvāsa surrendered and was 
forgiven by Ambariga whom he had offended. 
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Thus in all cases, Lord Narayana patiently waits 
to see whether the offender repents, and only in cases 
of incorrigible nature the Lord inflicts punishment in 
proportion to the offence. These and such other stories 
disclose the immeasurable depth of the compassion 
while dealing even with great sinners and His readi- 
ness to forgive them. If even such sinners, the per- 
pectual offenders were left unpunished, it would be 
highly demoralising. So as rules passed in the legis- 
latures become laws, and the transgressors of those 
laws are punished according to the law, and even the 
framers of those laws are incapable of undoing those 
laws except by an amendment, moderation, alteration 
or reversal of the same; so is the Lord who must also 
abide by the same laws. As a law could be changed 
by an amendmentof the constitution by the same body 
which is empowered to do so, so could the Lord con- 
done or exonerate a person who pleased the Lord 
and endeared himself to Him by his devotion. 


6.13  Cetanas or Sentients — Liberated and Bound 


Excluding the Supreme Sentient (paramacetana - 
Brahman) other sentients are classified as eternal ones 
(nityas), liberated ones (muktas) and bound ones (baddhas). 
The eternal sentients (nttyas) are those who remain for: 
ever in Srivaikuntha attending upon the Lord and His 
consort. They are Garuda, Sesa, Vigvakesna and others. 
Garuda serves Him as an attendant, companion, a 
vehicle to carry Him, a seat to sit on, a banner, a 
canopy and a fan for generating breeze." Sesa serves 
Him as an umbrella while He is moving, a sofa to take 
rest on, footwear when He is about to walk, a bed to 
lie upon, a light to illuminate (with gems in his hoods) 
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a silken garment and a pillow." Vigvaksena has to look 
after the administration. Such attendants and their 
respective duties are not the products of imagination 
of Rāmānuja as we find many references to them in 
the Rāmāyaņa, the Mahābhārata, Visnupurdna and other 
Puranas. 


The conception of such a ‘loka’ much far above the 
earth cannot be questioned as there are Vedic state- 
ments unequivocally reiterating its existence. The 
following texts are some of them:— “His one-fourth 
part represents the whole world of beings; His three- 
fourth parts represent the immortal world and have 
their manifestation in the supreme Heaven"." I know 
this highest Person shining like the sun beyond the 
material world." That is the supreme Abode of 
Vigņu where the sūris are always gazing." In the 
imperishable Supreme Ether’? where there is a class of 
gods called sadhyas," where there are ancient seers 
from the earliest times." In Vigņu's supreme abode 
there are wise seers whose wisdom never fails and 
who shine radiantly always singing the praise of Visnu's 
supreme abode. His raiment is coloured with saffron.” 
The spouse of Vigņu is the queen of the world** The 
Goddess of earth and the Goddess of wealth (Laksmi) 
are His wives.” 


In conclusion it may be stated that the Visist- 
advaitin denies emphatically the truth of the Advaitic 
contention that the $rutis speak of two Brahmans 
‘saguna and nirguna’, and the world called Sri Vai- 
kuntha described by the above Vedic texts as the 
abode of saguna-brahman alone who has no absolute 
reality (pàáramárthika-satyatva) as is His abode, Sri 
Vaikuntha. According to the Višistādvaitin the Srutts 
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speak of saguna-brahman only and there is nothing 
worthy of the name ‘nirguna-brahman’. In reply to the 
Advaitin who might quote the texts containing the 
word ‘nirguna,’ the Visistà dvaitin states that ‘nirguna’ 
should be interpreted in such passages so as not to 
conflict with the ‘saguna’ texts. Nirguna means, 
according tothe Visistādvaiītin, either without defects, 
blemishes or imperfections, or without the qualities of 
prakrti. 


6.14 Liberated Sentients (Muktas) 


The bound selves could get release from the 
bondage of samsdra by resorting to one of the two 
means prescribed as such — bhakti and prapatti — as 
enjoined in the Upanisads. In fact, these two are not 
really the means — updyas — to lead the bound soul 
to the supreme Heaven, but they are performed to 
please the Lord, and being so pleased, He releases the 
soul from the bondage of the cycle of births and deaths. 
The finite selves so liberated are called *muktas” Though 
they suffered from the bondage, still once they reach 
Vaikuntha by the Lord's grace, they do not and can- 
not come back to this world of bondage. 


6.15 The Bound Selves (Baddha- Fivas) 


It is the bound selves who wallow in this world 
with births and deaths which are caused by the 
beginningless flood of their deeds (karma). It is due to 
one’s deeds — it is immaterial whether they are good or 
evil (punya-pàpa) — one is deprived of one’s noble 
nature and virtues like ‘apahata-pdpmatoa’ etc., and 
one’s intellect becomes limited and contracted in pro- 
portion to the nature of the deeds. But the moment 
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he becomes free from deeds, he becomes fit to reach the 
supreme Heaven, regains his real nature and virtues, 
and his intellect or attributive knowledge (dharma- 
bhita-jfidna) expands to the maximum extent, and so 
his intellect is no longer limited but becomes compar- 
able in point of nature with the intellect of the other 
selves — nityas and the previously liberated, why, even 
with the intellect of the supreme Being. The only 
difference between the intellect of the newly liberated 
and that of the supreme Being, is that the former has 
liability to contraction and expansion during the state 
of bondage, while the latter has no such change in its 
nature. 


The sentient is self-luminous as also is the seat of 
knowledge. If we refer to the Vedic texts, they un- 
mistakably state the twofold nature of selves. **faánati 
eva ayam purusah’’ (he is the knower) means that the self 
is the seat of knowledge and at the same time, the Veda 
says ‘vijfidnam yajītam tanute' that is: the self is know- 
ledge. In accordance with the two types of Vedic state- 
ments the self is to be understood as 'knower' and as 
‘knowledge’. As the self is self-luminous (svayam-prakà $a) 
like a light that requires nothing else for its own mani- 
festation, the self cognises its own self and nothing else. 
Hence it is called ‘pratyak.’ The attributive knowledge 
can manifest its own self, its substratum namely the 
self, the qualities of self, like happiness, sorrow, desire 
etc. and likewise external objects. The Nyāya-Vaisegika 
system fails to take note of the Vedic statement identi- 
fying the self with knowledge “‘vijfidnam yajñam tanute’ 
etc. The Advaitin pays no heed to the other type of 
Vedic statements that describe the self as the seat of 
knowledge. To neglect or ignore one type of Vedic 
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texts is as unjustified and unwise as to discord or 
overlook the other types of texts. It is the Visist- 
ādvaitin who gives equal weight to both types of Vedic 
statements which have also the support of common 
experience and achieves a reconciliation between 
them.'* The self or soul being self-luminous shines 
even in sleep, but at that time its cognition is dim on 
account of the almost complete contraction of attri- 
butive knowledge which only can manifest the self 
clearly. 


6.16 Non-sentient (Acetana): Prakrti, Kāla and Suddha- 
sattva 


It is divided into three kinds as the primordial 
thing (prakrti), time (kala) and pure Sattvam (śuddha- 
saltvam). Prakrti with three qualities — sattva, rajas 
and (amas — is ever changing or transforming when it 
is not merged in Brahman as it does at the time of the 
deluge. When the three qualities are at equipoise, the 
deluge or the total destruction of all non-eternals takes 
place. When those are in unequal proportion, the 
process of creation prevails. The detailed statement 
of prakrti’s process of transformation has been given 
already in the chapter dealing with the System of 
Sankhya. 


6.17 Time (Kāla) 


It is due to the existence of Time that all the 
verbal usages connecting things with the past, pre- 
sent or future are possible. It does not possess any one 
of the three qualities. It is not self-luminous and is 
considered non-sentient or ‘jada’. 
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6.18 Pure Sativa (Suddha-sattva) 


Pure sattva is a substance (dravya) where sativa is 
not tarnished by the contact with the other two quali- 
ties — rajas and tamas. Suddhasattva does not prevail 
anywhere else than in Sri Vaikunthaloka, The halls 
towers, etc., the bodies of nityas, muktds and others are 
constituted of this substance. It is self-luminous and 
non-sentient like the attributive knowledge (dharma- 
bhūta- jana). 


6.19 The Supreme Being (Param Brahman, Lord 
Narayana) — His Five Forms 


God has five forms — Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, Arcá 
and Antarydmi and they are for different purposes. 


Para: God in this form is called 'Para-Vāsu- 
deva,’ the eternal and unchanging form of the Lord. It 
is being seen enjoyed, worshipped and served by 
nilyas and muktas (released from the bondage of this 
worldly life and who have attained the Supreme world 
by one of the two means, namely bhakti-yoga and 
Sarandgati) in the Supreme world (Sri Vaikuntha). 
This Supreme Form possesses all the six prime quali- 
ties namely jfidna, bala, ai$varya, virya, Sakti and tejas, 
and all of them are in a manifested state, 


Vyüha: This form is of three types — Sankarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha. In the Sankarsana form, 
only two prime qualities — j?iana and bala are in mani- 
fested state. It is this form that presides over all jēvas, 
distinguishing them from prakrtt and becomes respon- 
sible for the spread of Sástiaic lore in the universe. 
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In the Pradyumna form, the two other qualities — 
ai$varyaand virya are in the manifested state. It presides 
over mind (manastativa), creates Manu and other similar 
persons to whom it teaches Dharma. 


In the Aniruddha form, the remaining two quali- 
ties — Sakti ahd tejas become manifested. This form is 
in charge of guarding the universe, of imparting the 
knowledge of tattvas, and of creation of time and other 
mixed products. 


Though all the three Vyüha forms indeed possess 
all the six prime qualities, only a pair of qualities is 
manifested in each of them, and each form is to be 
meditated upon, and enjoyed with the respective pair 
of qualities. 


Vibhava: It is a formtaken by the supreme Being 
on occasions that require the presence of the Lord in 
the līlā-vibkūti within the brahmànda. Sri Krgņa 
mentions those occasions in the Gita — ‘Whenever 
there is decline of dharma and rise of adharma, I shall 
take my birth. Itake my birth in every age for the 
protection of the virtuous, for the destruction of evil- 
doers and for the firm establishment of dharma. But my 
birth and deeds are divine. He who knows this fact, 
reaches me, and after leaving this body he will not 
have further birth.” The ten principal Advents 
(avatāras) of the Lord like Matsya, Kūrma etc. and 
others are called ‘vibhava’ forms of the Lord. 


Arca: Itis the form we see in temples and in 
houses in the shape of idols which are made the objects 
of worship by all people. This form is easily accessible 
to the devotees who could not see the Lord's form by 
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meditation. It is the form that attracted the ten 
Alvàrs. They got intuition and inspiration from a 
worship of these idols in temples and poured forth 
their mystic experiences in the form of Tamil verses. 
which stand today as one of the best works in devo- 
tional literature. 


Antaryami: This form of the Lord prevails in the 
hearts of all the sentients which He rules, controls 
and guides as is stated in the Vedic texts *He has 
entered into the heart and rules the jivas, Himself 
being the inner soul? This form of the Lord could 
be seen by the Yogins through meditation, Notwith- 
standing this kind of presence in all sentients, the Lord 
pervades the whole universe within and without all 
beings — sentients and non-sentients — (antar-vyāpti 
and bahir-vyápti). Thus Heissaid to co-exist with all 
things (sarva-vastu-sāmūnādhikaranya). ‘That is why He 
is said to be beyond the limitation by other things 
(vastupariccheda-rahita). We say A is not B, and B is not C; 
but the Lord being present in all things, such a distinc- 
tion isimpossible; that is, Heis A, B, Cetc. In the 
Nārāyanānuvāka, His immanence (being present insepar- 
ably connected with all things and beingsinsuch a way 
that it cannot be said that He is not present where 
they are) and transcendence (bahiroyapti — being in 
places where they are not present) are declared." 


But, of all the five forms. it is the Arca form 
which is easily accessible, enjoyable and capable of 
instilling abiding love in the minds of even a common 
layman. The differences and degrees of enjoyableness 
of the above five forms of Lord Narayana are illustrat- 
ed in the following manner. A devotee whose love 
amounted to a degree in which he could no longer 
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live without attaining the Lord, is likened to a person 
who is badly in need of water to quench his thirst with 
which he is almost dying. To him the water beyond 
the globe — beyond Brahmanda — is of no use as it is 
inaccessible to him. So is the fara form of the Lord to 
a bound jīva who has a strong desire and impatience 
to see the form of the Lord. The vyüha form also, 
though within Brahmdnda is beyond his reach, as the 
milky ocean is to a thirsty person. The vibhava form 
is indeed unlike the two forms above referredto. Sri 
Rama, Sri Krsna and such other avatáras of the 
Supreme Being, were easily accessible and enjoyed by 
the ardent devotees like Sabari, Hanuman, Akrira 
and others, who were contemporaries of those avatā- 
ras. This form of the Lord is compared with the 
flood water of a river in spate. When the flood subsi- 
des and the river becomes dry during the summer 
season, the river is of no use to the thirsty person. The 
antaryāmi form, in spite of the fact that it is always 
present very near, that is, in his heart, is as inaccessible 
as the three other forms are. This form may be 
enjoyable only to those who get themselves well trained 
in the yoga form of meditation. To experience God 
by this means is analogous to digging a well for getting 
water to quench one’s thirst when one is almost at 
the point of death. 


6.20 The Means of Liberation 


There is no other means to attain total liberation 
from the bondage of the cycle of births and deaths, 
than the meditation (bhaktiyoga) and surrender (saraná- 
gati) oneself to the Lord as a refugee exprssing his 
helplessness. Bhaktiyoga which is the practice of one 
of the 32 vidyās referred to in the Upanisads, is enjoined 
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as a means to attain the Lord. The Vedic assertion 
that “Through the knowledge of the Lord alone one 
could get liberation from this horrible worldly life and 
that there is no other means than this”? means not 
the mere knowledge of the Lord; for iu other contexts 
the words 'dhyána', ‘updsana’ and the like — meaning 
*concentrated meditation', series of thoughts, uninter- 
rupted by other thoughts — are used. It is described 
as being like the stream of oil (tatla-dhārāvad avic- 
chinna-smrti-santati-rüpa). This type of meditation is 
stated to enable the meditator to attain the Lord, after 
breaking the bondage of samsdra. Such a meditation 
upon the Lord must be continued until the meditator 
throws away his mortal coil and perhaps in more than 
one birth. until all the karma that has begun to give 
its fruit (prdrabdhakarma) becomes exhausted. 


There are four general pre-requisites for a person 
who desires to pursue one of the above two means — 
bhaktiyoga and Sarandgati. They are — (l)a desire 
to get the fruit of the above two means, (2) a good 
knowledge of jiva, of the Lord and ofthe relation 
that subsists between the jiva and the Lord, (3) a sound 
knowledge of the means of liberation that he is going 
to pursue, and (4) the ability to follow the adopted 
means. Those who adopt the bhaktiyoga must be born 
in a caste in which the initiation tothe study of the 
Vedas is possible. In the case of those who resort to 
surrender ($aranāgutt), inability to pursue any other 
means than surrender, aversion for any other interests 
than liberation and aversion to resort to any other 
refuge than the Lord, are required. 


Although karmayoga, jñanayoga and bhaktiyoga are 
presented in the Gītā as the means to attain liberation, 
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it is only bhaktiyoga that could get him liberation and 
the other two are indispensable auxiliaries to it. Karma- 
yoga is performance of rites prescribed by Sdstras by a 
person who has got the true knowledge of the nature 
of the jiva and the supreme Being. The rites are of 
three types, regular ones (nitya- karmánt), those compul- 
sorily to be performed on certain occasions (naimittika- 
karmāni) and optional ones (kāmya-karmāņi). If per- 
formed with no desire for any reward thereof and 
having His pleasure alone its goal, the karma enables a 
person to see his own self. 7/iánayoga is the practice of 
contemplation of the self, resulting in the sight of it. 
Helped by karmayoga which enables the person to con- 
trol his senses, jūānayoga is the uninterrupted contem- 
plation of his own self (jiva-svarüfa) as distinct from 
matter (prakriz) and as His body,since it (the self) is 
ruled, controlled and guided by Him. By a practice of 
these two— karmayoga and jitānayoga -- the sight of jīva- 
svarüpa can be achieved, and this will help the person 
practise bhaktiyoga even as the scrutiny of the outer 
cover is helpful to see the thing kept within. Bhaktiyoga 
is contemplation on the Lord who is not dependent 
upon others (ananya-nisthah) who is not at the disposal 
of others (ananyddhinah) and who is not to serve for 
the fulfllment of others” purposes (ananya-Sesah). By 
practising bhaktiyoga adopting one of the 32 vidyās 
prescribed inthe Upanisads, a meditator can secure the 
intuition of the Lord’s form. 


At first by the close association with His devotees, 
a person acquires some devotion and love for the 
Lord, which makes him eager to know the Lord better. 
This love is called ‘Bhakti’. Out of his love for Him, 
the man learns much more of Him from Šāstras, prac- 
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tises karmayoga and then jfiánayoga. By such means, he 
becomes capable of seeing his self (jīvātmā) as the body 
of the Lord and gradually he becomes very eager to 
enjoy the sight of the Lord. Then he practises bhakti- 
yoga otherwise called *Para-bhakti* in the manner pre- 
scribed in yoga Sástra. The more he meditates upon 
Him, the greater becomes his thirst to see Him in per- 
son with his very eyes. The desire becomes deeper and 
stronger, results in restlessness and uneasiness without 
that sight, and culminates in lamentations as if in 
madness and an impatience to see Him. Hearing his 
cries for attaining the Lord, the Lord takes pity on him 
and shows His form for his enjoyment for the time 
being. The perception of His form is called *Para-jfiána'. 
The delight at the sight of His form is likened to the 
delight at the sight of a tank with clear and delicious 
water felt by a person who was dying of thirst and 
heat after wandering a long time in a desert in the 
scorching summer sun. This delight iscalled *Parama- 
bhakti”. This will lead to a still stronger desire to 
enjoy the Lord forever which could be fuifilled after 
reaching Vaikuntha where he could enjoy the Lord 
with all His auspicious qualities in company with the 
other residents of that place. 


The practice of bhakiiyoga is more difficult than 
farandgati. First of all, it could be adopted only by 
a person born of a caste in which initiation to the 
study of the Vedas (Upanayana) is allowed. A sound 
knowledge of Veda-Sastra, control ofthe senses, the 
practice of karmayoga and jfidnayoga and patience in 
the inevitable delay in attaining the fruit of bhaktiyoga, 
namely the liberation from worldly life which could 
be got only after the ‘former deed’ (ģrārabdha karma), 
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which has begun to give its effects, becomes exhausted 
by the experience of pleasure or pain by the same 
person, are indispensably required. Sarandgati, on the 
other hand, could be performed by all sentient beings, 
either personally, by himself or through a person 
competent and fit to perform it on his or its behalf. 
Inability to resort to other means (ananyopdyatva) is a 
pre-requisite. In addition to this, one must be indiffe- 
rent to other fruits than the one for which $aranāgatt is 
performed (phaldntara-vaimukhya). He must as well 
turn away from any other refuge with regard to his 
getting the desired object (ananya- gatitva). 


Sarandgati is performed even for purposes other 
than the final liberation as was done by Draupadi. 
When she was dragged to the court hall by Dussāsana 
in the presence of her valiant husbands, she resorted 
to Lord Krsna with all her mind to save her from 
the predicament in which she was placed. Her prayer 
was immediately crowned with a miraculous success. 


Moreover, the surrender (Sarandgati) consists of 
three parts. They are: (1) the surrender of the self 
(svarpa-samarpana), (2) the surrender of the responsibi- 
lity of protection (bharasamarpana), and (3) the surrender 
of even the fruit of protection (phala samarpana). The 
first and third, namely the surrender of self and the 
surrender of the fruit of Sarandgati are common to 
both the means — Bhaktiyoga and Sarandgati — per- 
formed for total liberation, while the second, the 
surrender of the responsibility of protection is an 
additional feature in the path of faranagati. In the 
case of Saranágati performed for attaining some other 
fruit than complete liberation from samsdra, the 
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surrender of the responsibility of protection alone is 
performed." 


6.21  Bhaktiyoga and Sararidgati — Their Common 
Features and Peculiar Aspects 


Thus according to Rāmānuja, total liberation can 
be attained either by the practice of Bhaktiyoga or by 
Sarandgati, by a refugee of the Lord and there is no 
other means than the abovetwo. The distinct features 
of the two paths are presented below: 


Bhaktiyoga Sarandgati 


a. Total liberation can 
be secured by the 


It can win total liberation 
immediately or in the 


completion of bhakti- natural course after death. 
yoga. This can be Total liberation can be 
got in the same secured when the desire is 


birth or after one or 
more births as the 
case may be. The 
time of liberation 
would depend on 
the result of prdrab- 


cherished as originally ex- 
pressed at the time of the 
performance of Sarandgati, 


dha-karma having 
been completely ex- 
perienced. 


It is to be performed 
to the last breath. 


It can bear its fruit 
only after the ex- 
haustion of karma 
which has begun to 
give its effects. 


It is performed only once in 
one’s life. 


It is capable of destroying 
even the deed which has 
begun to give its effects 
(prárabdha-karma). 
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more than one birth, 
the bliss derived by 
the meditation of the 
Lord’s form is large 
(vilambena = praptir 
bhajana-sukham vipu- 
lam). 
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d. At thetime of death, It is not necessary that a 
the last rememb- refugee should have the last 
rance of the Lord is remembrance of the Lord. 
necessary. 

€. It can secure what- Saranágati also can win all 
ever is desired. the desired things. 

f. Itcan be practised It can be performed by all 
only by those who sentients irrespective of their 
are born in one of birth. 
the first three Var- 
nas as they alone 
are permitted the 
study of the Vedas. 

g. Asit may extend to As one gets the total libera- 


tion as a result of his sur- 
render even immediately or 
soon after the extinction of 
that life, the bliss of medi- 
tation is next to nil or very 
little. (ā$u prāptih parimita- 
rasa jīvita-dašā) 


6.22 The State of Liberation 


As a result of the adoption of one of the two means 
— bhaktiyoga and Sarandgati — a jiva may proceed to 
the eternal world better known as Sri Vaikuntha where 
ine jīva enjoys the Lord with all His sweet qualities 
and serves Him with no time limit, in company with 
Nityas and Muktas. There is no necessity or possibility 
of the liberated jēvas coming back to this world 
(karmabhūmti). In that world, there is no distinction 
among Nityas, Muktas and the Lord Himself in point 
of the enjoyment of bliss and knowledge. Excepting 
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the creation, protection and destruction of the universe 
and such other activities as they rest only with the 
Lord, absolute equality prevails among the residents 
of Sri Vaikuntha. 


As the chief member of a family shoulders the 
responsibility of maintaining the family in comfort for 
which purpose he has to attend to some special duties. 
in which the other members do not take any part, still 
enjoy the pleasures derived by the efforts of the prin- 
cipal member, so do the residents of Sri Vaikuntha 
enjoy all kinds of pleasures with no difference among 
the residents on the one hand and the Lord on the 
other and much less among themselves. Vedic state- 
ments like “he gets supreme equality (ntrafijanah para- 
mam sámyamupaiti) and he gets equality of enjoyment 
with the Supreme Being (brahmanah sāyujyam gacchati)” 
prove the above statement of equality for all. 


NOTES 


l. seyarh devatā aiksata, hantáham imāt tisro devatāh, 
anena jivena ātmanā anupravi$ya nāma-rūpe vyākaravāņi. 


Cha. Up., 6.3.2 


2. sarvani rūpāņi vicitya dbirah, nāmāni krtvà abhiva- 
dan yadāste. Purusasūkta, 16 


3. tattad draoyesu nāmāntara-bhajana-sahā'vasthayā srsti- 
vadah, AS, 223 


4. yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvātmanā svarthe 
niyantum dhārayiturh ca $ikyam, taccesataikasvarüparh ca, 
tat tasya Sariram — Sribhagya, 11, p. 15 (2.1.9) 


5. na ha vai sašarīrasya satah priya apriyayor apahatirasti, 
ašariram vāva santam na priya apriye spr$atah, Cha. Up. 
8.12.1 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


dvā suparnà sayujā sakhāyā samānam vrkgam parisasvajāte, 

tayoranyah pippalam svadvatti anašnannanyo abhicākašīti, 
MU. 3.1.1 

esa eva sādhu karma kārayati tam yamunninisati, 

ega eva asādhu karma kārayati tam yamadho ninīsati. 


acidavišistān pralaye jantūnavalokya jātanirvedā 

karana- kalebara- yogam vitarasi vrsašailanātha-karuņe 
toam. Dayāšatakam, 17 

toam nyaūcadbhirudaūcadbhih karma-sūtropapāditaih 

hare viharasi krida-kandukairtva jantubhih. V D. 


datte dehādiyogam dišati ca nigamam vakti vedāntasāram 
nissimanandayogam nirupadhi samaye souti pumsam 
fayaiva A.S., 238 
esa eva sádhu karma kārayati tam yamunninisatt, 
esa eva asádhu karma kārayati tam yamadho ninigati. 
Kausitaks Up., 3, 64-65 
tàn aham doisatah krūrān sarisáregu. narādhamān 
ksipami ajasram asubhan ásurigoeva yonigu 
ásurim yonim āģannāk müdhah janmani janmani 
mam aprāpyaiva kaunteya tato yānti adhamām gatim 
Gita, xvi, 19-20 
mitra-bhāvena sampraptam na tyajeyam kathtichana, 
Ramayana, Yuddhakāņģa, 18.3 
vibhisano và sugriva yadi và rávanah svayam. 
Ibid, 18.34 
gatašrijam krita: kirīta-kūtamuvāca rāmo yudhi 
rāksasendram 
kriar toaya karma mahatsubhimam hata-pravirasca 
krtastoayāham 
tasmāt parišrānta iva vyavasya na tvám Šarair 
mrtyuvašam nayāmi 
gacchānujānāmi raņārditastvam- pravišya rátrificararája, 
lankam 
āšvāsya niryáhi rathi ca dhanvi tadā balam draksyasi me 
rathasthah. Ibid, 59, 141-143 
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15. dāsak sakhà vahanamasanam dhvajah yaste vitanam 
vyajanam trayīmayah-S. R. 41 
16. nivasa-Sayya āsana paduka amšukopadhāna- 
varsātapavāraņādibhih — Ibid. 40 
17. pàdo'sya vi$và bhūtāni, tripād asyāmrtam divi — 
Purusasūkta, 3 


18. veda ahametampurusam mahāntam ādityavarņam 
tamasastu pare. Ibid. 16 


19. tad visnoh paramampadam sada pašyanti sūrayah, 
Subāla Up, 6.1 


20. tad akgare parame vyoman, Taittiriya Up, IV, 1, 2 

21. yatra pūrve sádhyah santi devah. Purusasūkta, 18 

22. yatra rgayah prathamajā ye purdnah 

23. māhārajanam vdsah, Br Up., YI, iii, 6. 

24. asyešānā jagato visnupatni, Nila Sūkta 

25. hriáca te laksmīšca patnyau, Taitiiriya Aranyaka 3 13.2 


26. jña'rtvarh jnānatā ca Srutibhir abhidadhe nātra 
pakse patamah. AS, 230 


27. yada yada hi dharmasya glānir bhavati bhārata 
abhyutthanamadharwasya tadmtmanam syjāmyaham. 
paritránaya sādhūnām vināšāya ca duskrtām 
dharma-samsthāpanārthāya sambhavāmi yuge yuge. 
janma karma ca me divya evam yo vett: tattvatah 
tyaktvā deham punarjanma naitt m meti so'rjuna. 

— Gità, iv, 7.9 


28. antah pravistah šāstā janānām saroitma — Taattirīya 
Āraņyaka, 3.11 


29. antarbahišca tatsarvam vyāpya nārāyaņah sthitah — 
Taittiriyopanigad, 1V. 94 
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30. tam eva viditvā ati mrtynmeti, nányah panthah vidyate 
ayandya — Švetāvatara Up, 3.8; 6-15. 


31. mumuksumātra-sāmānyam svarūpādi-samarpaņam 
akificane bharanyāsastu adhiko'ngitayà sthitah 
atra raksā-bharanyāsassamah sarvaģhalārthinām 
svariipa: phalaniksepas toadhiko maksa-kāsiksiņām. 
— Vedāntadešika”s Srimad Rahasya- trayasára 
[Sangaprapadana Adhikára] 
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CONCLUSION 


Visigtādvaita does not reject the validity of sense 
perception (pratyaksa) solong as the senses are not 
affected by blemishes or ailment, and so long as what 
is given by sense perception is not shown to be illusory 
by alater perception or by any other testimony. In 
this, it differs from Advaita which rejects the worth of 
perception as a testimony (pramána), on the ground 
that occasionally perception is subject to illusion 
(bhrama). Visigtadvaita accepts the reality of the world 
of sentients and non-sentients that we see around us 
and has, therefore, a greater appeal to common sense 
and universal experience. Advaita on the other hand 
maintains that Brahman alone is real, and that there 
are besides Brahman two kinds of illusory experiences 
or existents: Prdtibhdstka — temporary and transient 
illusion as when mirage is perceived or the shell is 
mistaken for silver, and Vyāvakārika existence in which 
the world experienced by all of us is said to be valid 
and real until Brahman is realised by the self. Advaita 
holds that the Srutzs speak of two kinds of Brahman — 
an apara Brahman or lower Brahman with attributes 
and qualities — saguna Brahman which is affected by 
maya and which would disappear when the jīva 
realises his identity with Para Brahman. It permits 
the worship of this saguna Brahman only as a means 
or stage in spiritual progress. While doing so, Advaita 
has to state that the texts which describe the qualities 
and attributes of Brahman are sublated by other texts in 
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the fruit itself. It provokes the question — Why should 
the §ruti first state what is not true and what is not 
known by perception or other pramdnas, and then 
declare it to be false? Visigtādvaita denies that the 
$rutis reveal the doctrine of two Brahmans and holds 
that the purport of all the $ruiis is to reveal only 
Saguna Brahman and enjoin His ufasana. 


Visistadvaita maintains that those texts which at 
first sight seem to deny attributes in Brahman should 
be so interpreted as not to be inconflict with the 
Vedic texts that ascribe attributes in Brahman. It is 
only by doing so that the authority of all the Sruéis as 
a whole could be upheld. It would seem arbitrary 
otherwise to reject the validity of certain $rutis and 
acceptthe validity only of certain others. In regard 
to the means of attaining liberation, other Vedic systems 
enjoin only bhakti as it is understood in the Upanisads, 
as the sole means. Ashas been already pointed out, 
this would exclude women and those who are not 
permitted to have initiation to the study of the Vedas. 
Visistādvita declares that in addition to bhakti, there 
is another means open to women and to all castes by 
which they can attain liberation at the end of the 
present life. This is Sarandgati and its auxilliaries as 
stated in the Sdstras* are accepted as necessary. In 
this enjoining Sarandgati, Visistadvaita seems to 
extend its sympathy to a far wider circle of sentients 
and does not deny the possibility of liberation to any 
sentient being. 


* (a) mumuaksurvai Saranam-aham prapadye 
— Svetasvataropanisad, 6, 18 
(b) tasmān-nyāsamesām tapasám atiriktam āhuh 
— Taittirīyopanisad, 4, 147 


APPENDIX — I 


1. Padàhavaniyanyáya 


A special text predominates over a general text. 
‘By whatever he offers in áhavaniya fire’ is a general 
text. There are some special texts. (1) he offers on 
a step, he offers in the way in the jyottstoma. (2) Some- 
where it is laid down “he makes patnīsannyāsa offerings 
in gārhapatya fire." In this state of conflict between 
the general and the special texts, the special texts 
prevail over the general text. This nyāya is also called 
ulsargāpavādanyāya. 


2. Akrtyadhikarananyáya 


Do the words denoting substances like ‘gauh’ etc. 
express the configuration or the individual possessing 
the configuration? In ‘gdm dnaya’ and such other verbal 
usages, the word 'gàm' could not mean the cows's con- 
figuration alone, since it, being incorporeal, could not 
be taken from one place to another. Hence it is the 
individual possessing the configuration which must be 
meant by the word ‘gdm’. This is the prima facie 
argument. 


The final decision is that the individual could not 
be meant, as the individuals are innumerable in con- 
sequence of which the denotative functions also would 
be infinite in number. Moreover, the word ‘gauh’ 
cannot denote merely the possessor without denoting 
the configuration; for by the utterance of the word 
‘gauh’, the common experience is to remember the 
individual, only with the configuration. Ifthe possessor 
in association with the configuration is held to be 
denoted by the denotative power of the word ‘gauh’, 
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then it is better. to hold that the denotative power rests 
in the configuration alone, and as it is an inseparable 
attribute, and as it cannot be known apart from its pos- 
sessor, it forces the knowledge of its possessor together 
with its own. ‘Thus it is in conformity with the common 
convention, "that which could not be understood by 
any other means is the meaning of a word” (ananya- 
labhyas-$abdárthah). Thus the denotative power of a word 
(meaning a substance) remains only in the configura- 
tion. 
3. Chāgapašunyāya 

In the sacrifice called agnisomiya, a pašu (quadrup- 
ed) has been ordained as to be sacrificed in the holy 
alter. As there is no specific mention of a particular 
quadruped, the prima facie argument is, any quadruped 
may be sacrificed. The final decision is that as there 
is a manira varna ''chàgasya vapayadh” in the same con- 
text, in consultation of this, the quadruped mentioned 
in the enjoining hymn is to be known as goat. Thus a 
general term in an enjoining hymn is to be understood 
to be denoting a particular one in consultation of ano- 
ther hymn which is subordinate to the former. 
4. Apaccheda-nyàya 

In a jyotistoma sacrifice, bahispavamána hymn is 
sung. The priests walk out of the sacrificial ground 
and there they sing the Vedic songs. While going out of 
the sacrificial ground, first the adhvaryu goes out; then 
prastota holding the tucked up clothes of the adhvaryu; 
then the udgātā, holding the tucked up clothes behind 
the prastotā, follows him; then the prattharta holding 
up the tucked up clothes behind the udgātā goes; then 
brahmā follows udgātā. The procession of the singing 


priests continues in the above order from the sacrificial 
44 
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ground to some place outside of it. If by chance, they 
let go the tucked up clothes in the procession it is called 
kacchavimocana. There are three priests — the prastotā. 
udgātā and pratiharta — who hold the tucked up clothes 
in their hands. There are five possible accidents: 
(1) The prastotā alone may lose the hold of the tucked 
up clothes; (2) the udgātā alone may lose the hold of the 
tucked up clothes; (3) the pratihartā alone may lose the 
kaccha; (4) they may simultaneously lose the hold; (5) 
they may successively lose their hold of it. 


The general proposition is that a penalty should 
have to be paid. If pratihartd leaves his hold, the entire 
wealth of the sacrificer is to be given as gift. If the 
udgātā leaves his hold, the sacrifice should be abruptly 
ended and the same sacrifice is to be recommenced and 
the amount that was intended to be distributed in the 
first sacrifice should be distributed in the recommen- 
ced sacrifice. If two rtviks leave their hold, both the ex- 
piatory ceremonies should be performed. If it is impos- 
sible one of the two must be performed. If the pratiharta 
leaves his hold first and then the udgátá, which of the 
two is to be performed is to be decided. Here the prima 
facie argument is that by the application of upakrama- 
nydya the expiation for the first leaving (Pratihartà's 
leaving) should be performed. The final decision is 
that the expiation for the second leaving is to be per- 
formed because the latter expiation does not come into 
being, unless the knowledge of the former expiation is 
sublated. The latter has no one as its sublater. Hence 
the latter is more powerful. 


9. Pāša-nyāya 


In the agnisomiya sacrifice, there aretwo hymns to 
be chanted at the time of releasing the goat from the 
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noose "aditih patam pramumoktu’’ and "aditih patan 
pramumoktu’’. The word denoting the noose is in singular 
in the former hymn, and in the latter hymn it is in 
plural. Here isa doubt. Whether the second hymn 
with the word (denoting noose) in plural is to be used 
in itsown context or it is to be taken toa context 
where there are more than two nooses. The prima 
facie argument is that as there is only one noose, the 
hymn with the word pāšān in plural number is not appli- 
cable in the context and hence it is to be taken to other 
context. The finaldecision is as follows. The mean- 
ing of the stem is more prominent than the meanings 
of termination (gender, number etc.). Itisnot proper 
to take the prominent one to another context in view 
of the inapplicability of theless prominent. Hence the 
plural is construed to mean singular number as its 
secondary meaning, abandoning its primary meaning, 
namely plurality (of the noose). 


6. Upakrama-nydya 


There is a passage “The rk should be uttered in 
high pitch, the yajus in low whisper and the sāman in 
high pitch (uccath red kriyate, ufāmšu yajusā, uccaih 
sümna). There arises a question as to whether the words 
rk, yajus and sāma mean only the rk-mantra, yajur- 
mantra and sāma-mantra or the words rk, yajur and 
sama mean Rgveda, Yajurveda, and Samaveda. In the 
former case a hymn irrespective of its position in the 
three Vedas is to be chanted in high pitch or in low 
pitch as the case may be; that is, rk-mantra occurring 
in Yajurveda is to be chanted in high pitch in spite 
of its position in Yajurveda, since it belongs to Rg-veda; 
similarly a yajur-mantra occurring in Sdma veda is to be 
chanted in low waisper, despite its being placed in 
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Sāmaveda. In the latter case, namely rk, yajur and sama 
denoting the respective Veda, a hymn, irrespective of its 
relation to a particular Veda, is to be chanted in accor- 
dance with its position in a Veda. For example, a rk 
mantra occurring in Yajurveda is to be chanted in low 
whisper and not in high pitch and similarly a yajur- 
mantra occurring in Sàmaveda is to be chanted only in 
high pitch because of its position. 


The prima facie argument is as follows — since in 
the enjoining sentence, there are words rk, yajus and 
sama, the words ''rgveda, yajurveda and samaveda’”’ in 
arthavāda (trayo vedā ajāyanta agneh rgvedah, vāyor yajur- 
vedah, ādityāt samavedah) are to be taken to mean in 
accordance with the enjoining sentence, that is the 
three words rgveda, etc. in arthaváda mean only rk, 
yajus and sama by implication and thus they are to 
abandon their primary meaning. Thus the high pitch 
and low whisper are meant only for mantras and not 
for the whole Veda. The final decision is this. Rgveda 
Yajurveda and Samaveda, though these occur in artha- 
vada which is less prominent than sidhi or enjoining 
sentence, are in the beginning of the discourse in con- 
sequence of which the word ‘Veda’ has no opponent 
to oppose its having its own meaning; but the words rk, 
yajus and sama, though they happen in vidhi sentence 
come late, and they have opponents in words of Veda, 
in arthavāda to oppose in their having their own mean- 
ing namely mantras. 


Hence the statements found at the conclusion is to 
be interpreted in accordance with the statement found 
at the beginning. 
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7 Sankaryam or Cross- division 


Bhitatoa (materiality) and Mūrtatva (being the 
seat of motion) both cannot be generic attributes (jātt) 
for the reason of sénkaryam or Cross- division. ‘Being 
partially exclusive ofeach other and partly co-exis- 
tent’ — is cross-division. Bhütatva and mürtatva frustrate 
each other's being a generic attribute, because bhütatva 
in the first four bhütas is co-existent with mūrtatva and 
both of them are exclusive of each other in ether and 
mind. 


Similarly fariratvam — bodyhood is not a generic 
attribute; for it would involve a cross-division with 
prihvītva, etherhood. The watery body, for instance, is a 
body but not earthy. Jars etc. are earthy but not bodies 
while human and other bodies are earthy and bodies. 
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